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Arms The Election Auction 
and the The Labour manifesto offers the earth (page 997). ‘ Whose 


| ‘ Enterprise ?”’ (page 1039) shows how ready the Tories, too, 

| R l are to take industry under their wing. When, where and 
USS atl why might it be sensible to vote Liberal ? (page 998). 

What do Mr Khrushchev’s 


American tour and his disarmament A Labour Recovery ? 


proposals add up to so far ? (page 995). This week’s special election survey 


d Californi (page 1000) looks at the signs of a 
a son. a “— — Labour come-back in the campaign. 
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United Nations (page 1031). 


The Jasper Affair 


A dissection of this unsavoury business points 
to urgently needed reforms 
(pages 1041 to 1044). 
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“My boss is 
very understanding!” 


** 1’m his secretary. He’s found the ideal desk for my job—plenty of 
desk space, with a delightful glare-free working surface. 

“‘And when I want to type, my machine comes up from its cupboard at 
the touch of a finger—even when using an electric model. It is 

stowed away just as easily. 

“The drawers simply glide; three small, or one small and one large, 
with suspended filing in the latter if desired, and trays for 

pins and things in the centre drawer. 

“Lovely finish, like a new car, in colours to tone with my office.” 


To get the best out of your secretary, you really should get her a 


HARVEY 


SEGRETARIAL 
DESK 


Please ask for details of the complete 
range of Office Furniture, which 
embraces : 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE PEDESTAL DESKS, 
BOOKCASES, FILING CABINETS, CUP- 
BOARDS, TABLES, PARTITIONING, etc 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LIMITED 


Woolwich Road, London, S.E.7. GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 
SF/24 
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Does Gregory know? 


Me, How Vanes — 


I really am furious with you. I really am. Not for ordering The Observer 
for me, but for the awful way you set about it. You haven't changed a bit—and 
it would do you no harm to think what I mean by that. 


I don’t want to write you a stiff letter, but if bits of stiffness creep in you'll 
just have to put up with it. First of all there was that idiotic envelope of yours, 
all SECRET and CONFIDENTIAL and h_ifpenny stamps. Obvious/y if Gregory 
saw that he’d have opened it, especially as it was addressed to me.It just wasn’t the 
sort of letter, inside or out, that he would have thought funny at Breakfast. 


e Then how could I explain? About the Observer, I mean? Gregory always 
buys our newspapers, so how could I suddenly pretend I'd gone out secret/y and 
ordered the Observer? Oh James you are a Fool. (I’m sorry, but I’m not going to 
cross that out.) So on Sunday there it was, with 


rm THE OBSERVER 


right across the top, like a sort of challenge. 















You can’t hide a thing like that. 


Gregory is a pet, and you've no right to say things about him even if you 
don’t mean them. He’s not huge or red faced, he’s rather sensitive, and thinks about 
things. Obviously he’s upset, this Observer coming every Sunday now, from some 
sort of Ex of mine he’s hardly even heard of. I did my best to explain you 
were harmless (I suppose you are?) but it all sounded so improbable. 

And quite disloyal to read it. 


However, I did. So thank you. 


Actually I enjoyed it awfully, I can’t pretend I didn’t. I don’t know 
why, but I'd sort of got out of the way of having a newspaper you really 
read, like I used to. (G. says I prefer Sensational rubbish and of course I 
don’t really but it can be quite fun too, sometimes, though I suppose you 
wouldn’t think so.) But anyway it was lovely to see the Observer again— 
that ‘Inside America” article by Patrick O’Donovan was awfully good 
...and C. A. Lejeune (do you know her?) and Alison Settle and 
Gardening and oh lots of things. 
I’ve torn up your letter. 4 children not six, 2 b. 2 g. Stephen 
is nearly fifteen now! 


Yours sincerely, 


Lydia. 


P.S.—I’ ve just seen the Personal Column, and really! It’s absolutely mean 
and disreputable of you, and simply reckless. I daren’t think what would happen if 
Gregory knew. Perhaps he does . . . I don’t ever want to hear from you again. 


This is No. 2 in ‘*The Observer and Mrs. X”, a powerful new serial. Next Week, WILL JULIAN HELP? 
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expanding in CANADA? 


If your immediate or long range plans include a new Canadian plant you will be 
interested in the attractions of 








Bramalea 


CANADA'S FIRST SATELLITE CiITyv 


now under development on a nine square-mile site, 16 miles from Toronto, in the heart of the 
nation’s richest market. 










To industrialists selecting a site for Canadian operations The services of Bramalea Consolidated Developments 
Bramalea offers: Limited’s Industrial Division will include if needed: 
A dependable low tax rate 1. Selecting a planned site 
A plentiful supply of skilled labour 2. Designing or assisting your 
engineering department in 
Proximity to St. Lawrence design and layout 
Seaway harbours and an inter- 
national air terminal 3. Financing the whole building 
operation 


Location in a planned and 
integrated community—Canada’s 4. Building your factory and 
first ‘‘New Town” leasing the property 


For further information write or telephone the Sole Agents for Great Britain 


J. TREVOR & SONS 


Telegrams: Trevordom Wesdo London 58, GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: MAY fair 8151 
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Now they can give of their best 
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Staff in the new headquarters of the United Building Society, the largest in 
South Africa, are continents away from the heat or chill of the nearby 
Johannesburg streets. Thermotank air conditioning provides perfect comfort 
in this ten-storey building, one of a series of the Society’s offices throughout 
the Union which have Thermotank installations. Other Thermotank 
contracts in South Africa include the head office of the national power 
authority, the Electricity Supply Commission; the air conditioning of seven 
department stores; brewery plant, hospitals, and fan equipment for gold mines, 


Thermotank can plan, design and install air conditioning equipment 
for any requirement in any part of the world. 


A WORLD OF BETTER CLIMATES WITH THERMOTANK 


Here are a few more examples of world-wide service from Thermotank: 

BRITAIN Conversion of the liner s.s. ‘ORCADES’ carried out, 

providing an installation with a capacity of 14,000,000 B.t.u’s per hour. 

UNITED STATES Contracts for Texas Instruments, Standard Oil, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, John Hopkins University, Ford Motor Company and 
General Motors. 

MIDDLE EAST Installations include the Fao Port Control and Wireless Station Building 
on the Persian Gulf and the Iraq Spinning and Weaving Company’s mills near Baghdad. 
AUSTRALIA Full air conditioning for the Melbourne office of 

Bank of Australia and-New Zealand. Also hospitals, hotels, schools, 

laboratories and current shipping including two 19,000-ton vessels. 


> eo, 
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ANY CLIMATE, ANYWHERE WITd 


Minne e 


* International Gold Medallists, 
Brussels Exhibition, 1958 


THERMOTANK LIMITED - GOVAN - GLASGOW SWI - SCOTLAND 


London, Liverpool, Newcastle, Australia, Canada, Germany, Holland, Persian Gulf, Scandinavia, South Africa, U.S.A. 
TGA NI3 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS 










SSS The anciets—and the great 
Lith 


a . 
Wy 18th century craftsmen, too— 
knew the advantages of layered 
wood. But until recently, plywood 
was suspect because of the 
inadbiguecy of the glues used. New 
adhesives were developed for 
aircraft manufacture during the 


war, so that today the glue line 
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becomes the strongest part of 











the structures. 


Line of Life 


Aero Research Ltd., now CIBA (A.R.L.) Ltd., made the first urea-formaldehyde and resorcinol-formaldehyde 


glues produced in Great Britain. Aerolite is the most widely used synthetic resin adhesive 











in this country, and is employed for purposes 
ranging from the construction of heavy 
timber roof members (as in the photo 

of a lattice truss by Rainham Timber 
Engineering Co. Ltd.) to 


miscellaneous repairs in the home. 


Aerolite & Aerodux glues for wood 


Aerolite and Aerodux are registered trade names. 


CIBA @s “ ): a ; LIMITED Duxford, Cambridge. Telephone: Sawston 2121 


AP 3464 
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patent glazinG 
is Like windows 
ONLy BIGGER and 
oFten itS in THER 





ALUMINEX Vertical Patent Glazing at H. J. Heinz new factory, Kitt Green, Lancashire. 
Architects: J. Douglass Mathews & Partners, London, in association with Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, New York. 


“T imagine the child is referring to ‘skylights’ 
when she says ‘often in the roof?” 

“That’s right. Skylights, but it is also 
used to make whole walls of glass.” 


“If putty isn’t used how is the glass attached 
to the frames ?” 


“ALUMINEX is another Williams & 
Williams device, consisting of aluminium 
glazing bars in which glass is held by special 
spring clips.” 


. 


“T see. What's wrong with putty ?” 


“Alright for chaps like you Fishbone— 
tones with your complexion—but putty ages, 
crumbles, falls out. This ALUMINEX is 
weatherproof, resists corrosion—no paint- 
ing—use it for anything.” 


frum bokyng build ng prodnds WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 


“Any thing ? Bet they don’t use it for Atomic 
power stations !” 

‘“‘And you would lose your bet—they do 
—miles and miles of it. They also use it in 
other power stations, factories, hospitals. 
Sometimes they make vast sections of 
ALUMINEX open and close like giant 
windows.” — 

“What happens if a classic product of our 
modern educational system heaves a brick 
through them ?” 

“Somebody calls a copper I expect.” 
“No, I mean what happens to the ALUMINEX 
PATENT GLAZING by Williams & Williams ?” 

“Oh that. Replace the glass in minutes. 
Look Fishbone—I’m busy. Go home there’s 
a good chap.” 





Williams & Willlams make steel windows of every description. ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, movable steel and glass partitioning, AL-UMINEX patent 


clazing, WALLSPAN curtain walling and many other products. 
WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS: RELIANCE WORKS* CHESTER 


WILLIAMS HOUSE : 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN< LONDON: W.C.1 


TI 
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THE PACK WITH TELECONOMY 
SOMETHING | saves time and money 


TO SAY 
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. a Sanderson Signature Paper you . 


- do more than put your name on the i 
° pack. You give your product packaging 
which is perfectly attuned both to the 
market you want to reach and to 
the mood you want to evoke. We, at Sanderson, 
have printed papers for many famous 


° houses - the one illustrated here was for ° 


° Winsor & Newton Ltd. Let us print . 


something equally individual for you. 


° 
° “es 
*s¢eeawe** ° 
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‘Teleconomy’” is the art developed by Communication 
Systems Ltd., to improve the efficiency of any business. A 
| modern office practises Teleconomy. Its internal communi- 
cations are mechanised and efficient; its staff use their 






energies and capabilities at their desks — not in unnecessary 
walking about. C.S. have installed private telephones and 


systems for thousands of firms large and small. Why not 
SA | \ DER S Q | \) discuss Teleconomy with them ? 
COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS LTD 
(4A member of the Automatic Telephone & Electric group) 
o 
gS iqunetive aApLlls install phones for anyone anywhere 


NORFOLK HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 





lelephone TEMple Bar 4506 





ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD ¢ BERNERS ST © LONDON W'! 
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“WITH THE . 
NEW GRUNDIG \ 





Stenorette 


Talk your way out of paperwork; dictate on to magnetic tape, erase errors auto- 
matically by simply re-recording over the words to be corrected. Backspace with a 
flick of the thumb, play back the second you want to, enjoy fast, accurate, dictation 
and trouble-free, rapid transcription. 





READY FOR ACTION The fact is, you can clear correspondence quicker than ever 
before with the new Stenorette T. Ready immediately you switch on, no ‘warming-up’, 
you can dictate, transcribe, start again after an interruption, review a sentence or @ 
whole report ... all with a push-button! And, even better value than ever, the new 
tape cassettes take 34 minutes of dictation and can be used repeatedly thousands of 
times over. There’s none of the expense that’s involved with belts, discs or cylinders. 
Your new Stenorette T and a few cassettes of tape are your last and only cost. 


VALUE FOR MONEY The brilliant new Stenorette T is yours for only 61} guineas! 
Yet, despite its amazingly low price, it is a precision business machine giving you 
every time-saving convenience you could think of—plus other advantages you can’t 
get elsewhere at any price. You dictate and transcribe with the same machine. 


SAVE TIME : SAVE MONEY 


InstaLL THE SD OCGTLOrett 


Please send a copy of your free brochure explaining how the Stenorette T can make 
office work go faster, more efficiently, and accurately. 


| Eee eeencerene boca iesataaestuaaalh 


GSE 183a 


-cmesensnnneee NEAREST TOWN shnininahinninaiaiianmiaiamaiiinine 
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TALK YOUR WAY OUT 
OF PAPERWORK... 








PRICE 61 1 cumeas 


including these basic accessories : 
Tape Cassette and spare Spool, 
Dual-purpose Dynamic Microphone, 
Transcriptor Earphone and Clip, 
Transcription Foot Control and Dust Cover. 





PROVED FOR YEARS 


Grundig proved that a dictating machine was 
no longer a luxury. It has put mechanised 
dictation within the reach of all and today the 
Stenorette’s name and reputation are vouched 
for by over 500,000 users. This new Stenorette, 
designed to give new advantages to users and 
yet still to fit in perfectly with offices using the 
earlier model,-is a worthy addition. No office, 
not even thesmallest, can afford to be without it. 


FREE FOR YOU 


Do you want an easier, more profitable day? 
Want better, more efficient office operation? 
Find out more fully how the Stenorette T 
helps you talk paperwork away. 

Get your secretary to post this coupon for 
your free copy of the Stenorette brochure. 


Field operators and outside representatives 


should see the new battery-operated 
Memorette Dictating Machine. It works 
anywhere—using the same tape 
cassettes as the Stenorette. 


Advertising & Showrooms : 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 


GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LTD 


Trade enquiries to: NEWLANDS PARK, SYDENHAM, LONDON, S.E.26 


(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Limited) 





Th 
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throughout 
the world 








apermakers 
PP use and like 


ALBACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


ASTRACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED HARDWOOD SULPHATE 


Balanced 
Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created by Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like 
Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel... paper-grade pulps that 
provide the right balance of all important qualities... 
brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 
beating characteristics. 


RIEGEL PAPER 
CORPORATION 


7 


260 MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y.,U.S.A. 






































In factories throughout Britain ‘Calor’ Propane 
does the job faster... cleaner... cheaper 


Wherever clean, fast economical 
heating is essential Calor Propane 
in bulk is the perfect fuel. The | & 
profile cutting process illustrated 
here is a clear-cut example of Calor 
Propane’s superiority. 


A Universal Profile Cutting machine in use at the factory of HAYTERS LTD., 


WW 


CONSIDER THE FACTS 


Profile cutting by Calor Propane 
produces a cleaner cut than con- 
ventional fuels. 

Profile cutting by Calor Propane 
costs very much less. 

Profile cutting by Calor Propane 
involves less normal labour. 


of Bishop’s Stortford. Two Calor Propane bulk storage tanks supply heat to the 
works canteen and for degreasing, in addition to the profile-cutting machinery. 


‘Calor Propane 


SERVES INDUSTRY BEST 


DELIVERED IN BULK The largest 
Propane tanker fleet in Britain main- 
tains a never failing service delivering 
Calor Propane in bulk to storage 
tanks erected anywhere in the factory 
or on your site. You carry an ample 
fuel reserve because storage tanks are 
available in capacities to suit any con- 
sumption rate. And Calor Propane 
is the only modern fuel universally 
available throughout the British Isles 







There is only one really modern, 
really efficient fuel that can be 
used on any site in Britain 

— CALOR PROPANE 


eres 


— wherever your site is you can en- 
joy the benefits of Britain’s newest 
industrial fuel. 

HEAT ON TAP Calor Propane can be 
used just like mains gas... piped 
from bulk storage containers to out- 
let points where you need them. Calor 
Propane is already supplying clean, 
economical trouble-free heating for 
hundreds of different appliances all 
over the country. Qualified advice on 
using Calor Propane is yours for the 
asking — write to the address below. 
EXPERT SERVICE Once you become 
a Calor Propane user an expert 
24-hour maintenance service is at 
your disposal—Calor serves you best! 


‘GALOR’ 
Propane 


The Industrial Division of Calor Gas 


if 


a 


CALOR (PROPANE) INDUSTRIAL DIVISION ENGLAND: 178-202 GREAT PORTLAND STREET,W.1 
SCOTLAND, N. IRELAND & EIRE: 11-15 WESTWOOD ROAD, POLLOKSHAWS, GLASGOW, S.3 
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GEIVINWNG READRY 


This is the Republic F-105 Thunderchief . .. only aircraft 
Weapons System ordered by the United States Air 
Force for Europe. This all-weather strike-attack airplane - 
is being built for its primary mission; to serve the best 
interests of NATO in preventing war. 


Republic's role as an aircraft designer and manufac- 
turer is equally vital . . . to help NATO prepare for the 
same mission. It's a possible and practical one... it's 
the Republic Mission Plan: establishing a prime source 
of supply in Europe for the production of this supersonic, 


nuclear armed jet by various industrial firms throughout 
NATO countries. 


Use of the F-105 throughout NATO countries gives 
Europe the one weapons system engineered to a specific 
tactical need . . . and the only aircraft which alone can 


accomplish the required mission. No other aircraft can 
do this. 








THE 
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Advertisers used to be content with very Vl 
















little —or rather a lot, depending on which ‘ 
way you look at it. They'd publish newspaper 
advertisements saying something _ like 
i= 1.C.1. Silicones “8G and leave it at that. 
Which of course was very naive of them, 
because you can't make these wild claims 
without some support. The question is, how 
do you get this support ? 
One way is to make a house-to-house 
survey. You send out an interviewer to knock 
at doors and ask people about your product. 
Rat-tat-tat. ‘Good morning, madam, I'd like 
to ask you some questions about I.C.I. 
Silicones.’ ‘I.C.l. what?’ ‘I.C.l. Silicones 
—for instance, do you find the unique di- 
electric properties of silicones at high 
temperatures of assistance in the manu- 
facture of electric motors?’ If she doesn't 
know what dielectric properties are, he will 
have to try her with an easier one: ‘Have 
you noticed that your electric iron’s coated 
with a heat-resistant paint made from I.C.1. 
Silicone Resins ?’ And if she can’t answer 
that one he can go on to the stuff about |.C.I. 
Silicone water-repellents for textiles and 
building surfaces, 1.C.I. Silicone anti-foam 
and anti-stick agents and so forth. 
Once the interviewer has turned in his 
notes and you've had them analysed, you 
can make as many claims as you like. You 
can even take advertising space in a paper 
to say... 


Nearly everyone uses 


——, 


(whether they know it or not) 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.3 
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industrial 


anaesthesia? 






eS 


Processes can be stifled by high costs: in particular the special 


gases used in many industries can be notoriously toxic fo accountants. 
Birlec gas generators may restore health to the system by 
providing industrial gases of any desired purity and in large volume 


from cheap volatile fuels. 


Birlec gas generators for hydrogen, nitrogen, cracked ammonia, 
endothermic and exothermic furnace atmospheres, carbon dioxide 
and inert gas. 


Dryer and Gas Plant Division of 


BIRLEC LIMITED 


An A.E.I. Company 
ERDINGTON BIRMINGHAM 24 Tel: EASt 1544 


London ° Sheffield * Glasgow * Newcastle-on-Tyne + Johannesburg 








FLYING 1ST CLASS TO NEW YORK? 


INNER ETE T0062 ETT tov eees preresere se eees 


O On 


ett EE EN RAReL Renee Resets wee eee mes RPE REMERSS SOROS $0 e0ee BEE EFa- eon ee re mmew: 


PICK THIS UP 






To solve your corrosion problems, get in 
touch with Plus-Gas the Anti-Corrosion 
Specialists: their Technical Advisory 
Service covers the whole country. 





at no extra cost... * 


Plus-Gas Formula ‘A’ Dismantling Glorious Bermuda! 




















Fluid (Rust Remover) 
Plus-Gas Formula ‘B’ Protective Fluid 


Do you know of 

Plus-Gas Formula ‘EF’ 
External Metal Treatment— 

the tannating pre-treatment? 


COMPANY LTD 


1/11 Hay Hill, 
London, W.1. 
Tel: HYDe Park | 


On her spacious 
pink sandy 
beaches you'll 
laze in luxury. 
- Ina climate 
that averages 
70 degrees. 
Paradise 
for yatching, 
angling, 
skin-diving. 


—— 
—- 





5 immaculate 
golf courses. 
Superb 
accommodation; 
hotels, 
cottage colonies, 
what-you-will. 
And Hamilton's 
shopping’s 
world-renowned. 


* ask your travel agent for details or write to: 
Dept. E, The Bermuda Travel Information Office, 
6 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 


it’s easy to go to 
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Burroughs make a full range of business equipment—that’s OISITITITTSTTTTIITTTDDATATTATTTDASTTAADIAATAASIASATSIATTIT TISAI TS ES 
why, whatever the size of your business, there’s a Burroughs 
system exactly fitting your needs. 

Burroughs forward-looking design and precision engineer- 
ing ensure that each machine, in each class, has all the ver- 
satility and the advanced automatic features required by 
today’s modern accounting methods. 

Whether your business calls for an adding machine, an 
accounting machine, or a large electronic computer, you 
can be sure that a Burroughs machine will give you the right 
answers—faster, easier, andata big savingin operating cost. 

Your local Burroughs man is available now to demon- 
strate how you can streamline your accounting with 


STs 


1. New Burroughs Shuttle-Carriage 
Adding Machine —for vertical and 
shuttle listing work on tape or 
wide forms—easy, speedy, flexible. 


2. New Burroughs Sensitronic with 
Automatic Reader—electronic 
accounting machine providing 
ledger-keeping with visible 
record and magnetic storage. 
Trial balancing made completely 
automatic when linked to auto 


AMAAMMAIAAASADTTTTEAAAATATEEEET EEE EE TET 


SAMMAIIILILIILTLELESITTLTLSLLLELLSELELSLE EEE Er 


reader with individual form 
Burroughs data processing equipment. Or write tc: handling. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., 3. New Burroughs 220 Electronic 


Computer System—the most 
complete electronic data 
processing system 

in production today. 


Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Tel: Hype Park 9861 


CLLLLLLALLALLILLLLLLLLLL LUA AALLLLLLLLLEELEPLLLLLLELLEEELLEEEEEE 


Burroughs 4) 


SMMIMITATTITMIADSEDDAEODSETEEEOESTTTETITTTOSTTESS TET TDITESDL ITE 
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A small pliant... 


The Kellogg organisation has earned a world-wide reputation for 















the speed, economy and over-all efficiency with which it tackles 
the smaller engineering and construction projects as well as the 
more spectacular ones. A recent example is the fume absorption 
plant, part of a major uranium processing operation, at the Spring- 
field Works of the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. 
Kellogg International Corporation undertook the entire responsibility for engineering and building this small but 
vital project, and applied to it all of the experience and knowledge gained in the firm’s largest undertakings. 
Kellogg International Corporation welcomes small projects, and handles them all in a big way. Inquiries are 
cordially invited concerning the co-ordinated engineering, procurement, and construction service KIC provides 
for plant investments of any size. 


KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


KELLOGG HOUSE « 7-10 CHANDOS STREET + CAVENDISH SQUARE +: LONDON W.! 


SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS * THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD » TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION ~* BUENOS AIRES - COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA 
RIO DE JANEIRO * COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA * CARACAS 


Subsidieries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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“I'll bring you back a Kimono! “ 


** So you’re off to Tokyo. Eastward or westward ?” 
** Eastward over South Asia, and back by the Polar Route.” 
** That makes it faster, of course! ” 


* 30°, faster and about 100°%, more comfortable on the 
KLM Golden Circle Service.” 


“Even so, won’t it be a bit tiring ?” 
* Tiring ? Is a rest cure tiring ?” 
** Good service, eh ?” 
** The best ! Even KLM look on it as special.” 
“Cost much more ?” 


** Not a penny. The Golden Circle Service is full of extras but not 
as far as cost is concerned.” 


** Sounds good.” 
* It is good. KLM know how to look after you.” 


Wi 
YW: 


Z & L Re “4 A NEW EXPERIENCE IN AIR TRAVEL 


XN 


. 





The KLM Golden Circle Service links the S.E. Asia route with 
Up ROYAL DUTCH the short, smooth Polar Route. 
AIRLINES The accent is on service—superb choice of food and wines, 
your usual Travel Agent, or K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, 
Y/; Telephone: MAY 8803, 
Vp 


and at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin 


for the atmosphere 


roomy accommodation, friendly atmosphere, outstanding attention. 
You can fly the Golden Circle First or Tourist. Book through 


Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, W.1. 









Resilience 


is one of the virtues of 
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FIBREGLASS CROWN is the new thermal and 
sound insulation material. Because it is so 

highly resilient it can be compression packed. 
This cuts storage space by half and takes a very 
welcome slice off delivery and handling costs. 

Yet Fibreglass Crown recovers completely 

when unwrapped and gives its full insulation value. 
How full? Well, not to overstate the case, 
Fibreglass Crown is the finest insulation 
material yet devised. By anyone. Including us. 
There are other advantages to Fibreglass 
Crown—a whole list of them. At the drop of a hint, 
we will tell you all about them. We will also 
detail the applications for which Fibreglass Crown 
is available now and those for which it will be 
ready soon. If you are concerned in any way with 


better insulation, please ask us. 


Fibreglass Limited, St. Helens, Lancs. St. Helens 4224 
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SUSTAINED ACCURACY 


with carbon vanes 
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Photograph by courtesy 
of Shell and BP Ltd. 


The refuelling of B.O.A.C.’s Britannia is a routine job for the 4,000 

gallon “fuellers” of Shell and BP Aviation Services, and one which demands 
reliable and accurate equipment. The supply is metered by 

Avery-Hardoll Bulkmeters, using MORGANITE CARBON VANES. 


Impervious to chemical action, strong and highly resistant to wear, 
MORGANITE CARBON VANES have proved their reliability 

in action; after many millions of gallons, the accuracy of metering has 
not varied at all! MORGANITE CARBON VANES solved the problem 
for Avery-Hardoll Ltd.,—perhaps they will solve yours. Please write or 
telephone for leaflet SD 69, or for one of our Technical Advisers to call. 


MORGANITE CARBON VANES resist chemical atmospheres and 
corrosive conditions; withstand high temperatures, immersion in liquids; 
are non-contaminating; need no lubricating; are suitable for 

| inaccessible positions and completely eliminate maintenance. 


MORGANITE AZ SS 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED, BATTERSEA CHURCH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.11. Telephone: BATtersea 8822 
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Fifty years ago 
getting started 
was a problem 





Blériot, the great French aviator, made his historic flight 
across the English Channel in 1909. In those days starting a 


flying machine was very much a “hit-and-miss” affair. % 


Somebody had to swing the propeller—and get out of the 
way when the engine fired. 

The first World War established the importance of the aero- 
plane beyond all shadow of doubt. As aircraft and engines 
became bigger and more powerful, the problem of starting 
them developed into a highly specialised subject; and with 
the introduction of jet and turbo-jet engines, starting devices 
of a different kind had to be developed. 





——_= a : a 





~ Starting a Boeing 707. Air Partners have been ordered by KLM, 


SAS, Sabena, Air India, Canadair, and Tasman Empire Airlines. 
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As the world’s largest manufacturer of compressed air 
equipment Atlas Copco designed the Air Partner—a mobile 
rotary screw compressor—to service the giant jet airliners 
now coming into service. The Air Partner is both simple and 
safe and has eliminated all starting difficulties. ‘ 


HOW THE AIR PARTNER WORKS 


With a steady flow of hot air, completely clean and oilfree, 
the Air Partner starts the main jet engines in a few seconds by 
way of an air-driven turbine starter. The Air Partner can also 
be used for air-conditioning the passenger cabin and cockpit, 
and for de-icing wings and fuselage. Simplicity of design 
means that airline personnel anywhere in the world can 
maintain and service this unit. In addition, overhauls are 
kept to a minimum. With this type of compressor—where 
the screws which compress the air never touch—10,000 hours 
is the average running period between overhauls. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the 
manufacture of compressed air equipment and its distribution 
and servicing in 90 countries throughout the world. Group 
Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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Arms and the 
Russian 


“ OD is not mocked,” wrote Paul of Tarsus to the hesitant congregations 
G of Galatia nineteen hundred years ago, “As a man sows, so shall he 
reap.” The latter part of this impassioned warning was presented 
to the United Nations Assembly last week by Mr Khrushchev, at the end of 
his speech, as “a Russian saying.” The incident was rich in meaning. The 
Soviet leader has strewn his path across America with as generous a scattering 
from his seed-bag as a latter-day Johnny Appleseed. Much of it (to borrow 
another old Russian saying) has fallen on stony ground; but, at least in 
California’s bounteous valleys and the Iowa corn country, some intriguing 
products of the ensuing cross-fertilisation may yet spring up. 

Venturing out like Paul among the Gentiles, Mr Khrushchev, however burning 
his faith, has not felt the same urge to convert them one and all. In his cosy 
chats with millionaires and his speeches to businessmen, he has relaxed, telling 
them that he does not expect them to renounce capitalism, content merely to 
point out that its doom is written in the book of the prophet Marx. His real 
wrath is reserved for (and at time spills out over) those whom he regards as 
real enemies: labour leaders who ask sharp questions about the impotence of 
Soviet trade unions, or about the liquidation of socialists in eastern Europe 
(there is an echo here of his dinner-table brush with the British Labour party 
in 1956) ; other questioners who press him about Hungary or who, implicitly 
challenging his slogan for economic competition—“ let the people judge ”»—worry 
away at Soviet censorship and the false picture of the West presented to the 
Russian people. He seems to see the American capitalist much as the frontiers- 
man used to look upon the American buffalo ; he admires the animal’s proud 
strength, and takes its rapid extinction for granted. But anybody who questions 
his right to speak in the name of the peace-loving masses is an irreconcilable 
foe—a redskin, to be shown no mercy. 

At Camp David this weekend, with Mr Eisenhower and Mr Khrushchev in 
discreet seclusion for a day and a half, there is a chance of achieving at least 
a brief meeting of minds. It is a pity that more of the Soviet leader’s visit has 
not been devoted to quiet talk of this kind ; when Mr Macmillan went to Russia 
in February, he successfully induced his hosts to spend the greater part of the 
time talking turkey instead of showing him round farms. But the Khrushchev 
visit has taken shape as a lavishly publicised travelling circus, complete with 
bear-baiting, all-in wrestling, and touches of sheer fantasy—such as Hollywood’s 
costly interruption of its weekend rest so that the visitor could watch the making 
of a film scene which left him nauseated. 

There has been precious little sign of any meeting of minds during this coast 
to coast riot. There have been gratuitous lunges from both sides ; there has 
been some more sensible but no less unyielding restatement of familiar themes ; 
and there have been moments of sudden bonhomie, which came as a relief after 
the big rows. There has been scarcely any level-headed, reasoned, enlightening 
debate. A hundred opportunities of putting Mr Khrushchev into clearer per- 
spective in America’s eyes, and vice versa, have been lost in an ocean of words. 

It is better that he should have gone to America than that he should not 
have gone. Mr Eisenhower’s invitation was a wise move, and it is not the 
President’s fault if the natural ebullience of his country and of his guest have 
jointly made the whole thing get out of hand. Mr Eisenhower himself kept his 
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head admirably while the tumult raged. Apart from appealing 
for a decent restraint, he gave a model answer when asked if 
he thought that Americans might be “ psychologically dis- 
armed ” by Mr Khrushchev’s visible conviction and warmth 
of personality: 

. -. our whole civilisation, the whole theory of free government, 

is based on the right of anyone to present his views in any way 

he pleases to the American public. I think the American public 

is strong enough to see and hear this man or any other man... . 

And I do not believe that master debaters or great appearances 

of sincerity or anything else are going to fool the American 

people long. 

This confident echo of the greatest of Republican presidents 
has not evoked a matching confidence among all American 
politicians ; but fortunately the American system is not 
designed, like the Soviet one, to shield the public from the 
disturbing sound of foreigners’ “bad voices,” and despite 
cries of alarm from some quarters, the American people has 
had ample opportunity to learn what Mr Khrushchev has to 
say. Most reports suggest that they are vastly entertained, 
but hardly inclined to revise their existing ideas drastically 
either one way or the other. 

Some of them will have been irritated, and some pleased, 
by the pugnacious questions and challenges that have aroused 
spasms of his own pugnacity. Some of these jousts were 
needed. Nothing would have been achieved if he had been 
wafted round the United States in a cocoon of platitudes. 
But the common enthusiasm for his maxim, “ Eat the bread 
and salt, but speak your mind,” has been carried too far. 
If there had not been so many irate exchanges, there might 
have been more opportunity for systematic cross-examination. 
And one particular opportunity has not been fully taken yet. 
Mr Khrushchev has spent a whole week among Americans just 
after giving the United Nations Assembly his latest proposals 
on disarmament ; and only Mr Adlai Stevenson (and Mr 
Garst, the maize expert) seem to have made any serious 
attempt to find out what he really means. 


HE general reaction of the United States government, as 
iL of its allies, to his disarmament proposals has been one 
of disappointment but not of negation. That is to the good. 
The disappointment arose mainly from his own advance 
publicity ; when he gave notice that he had an important new 
disarmament plan to present to the assembly, hope kindled 
that he might at last be going to moderate the Soviet stone- 
walling on international supervision, which has long been 
the main obstacle to agreement. Instead, he presented his 
proposal for total disarmament in terms which once again 
left the vital question of inspection in uncertainty ; and he 
offered, as an alternative, a familiar list of Soviet proposals 
for partial disarmament—proposals which the western govern- 
ments have previously declared to be tilted to Russia’s advan- 
tage to an unacceptable extent. But the western governments 
have wisely resisted the temptation to dismiss this perform- 
ance as mere propaganda. It would indeed have been very 
effective propaganda for Russia if they had dismissed it. 
Instead, it has been readily agreed to discuss all the 
Khrushchev proposals at the assembly. 

This is simple commonsense. Mr Khrushchev’s plan for 
total disarmament may be breathtaking in its sweeping dis- 
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regard of the snags that have fouled the path of weary 
negotiators for a decade and more ; but he cannot just be 
left to hog the limelight in the heroic pose of the man who 
proposed to disarm the world and was rebuffed. Painful 
past experience suggests that, by the time his plan has been 
taken to pieces and properly examined, it may be found to 
contain all the familiar Russian hamstringing reservations. In 
his speech to the assembly, he spelt out the secretive Soviet 
leadership’s revulsion from the idea that a fully-fledged 
inspection system should watch over the process of disarma- 
ment (that is, over “ military secrets,” as he put it) from the 
very beginning. But only a thorough cross-examination, 
during the coming debates in the assembly and in the new 
ten-power disarmament committee, can reveal whether the 
Soviet position is still completely rigid. If even a slight shift is 
detected, the effort will have been worthwhile. 


l is unfortunate that Mr Khrushchev’s speech followed so 
closely upon the one in which Mr Selwyn Lloyd put 
forward a new outline of British proposals for disarmament 
which takes into account some of the difficulties that the 
Soviet leader blithely glossed over. Mr Lloyd’s speech was 
sober, reasoned, and necessarily complex and dull. Its fate 
was that of an honest working cart-horse trampled from 
behind by a circus elephant making a dazzling entry to a 
fanfare of trumpets. But, as the blare of the trumpets fades, 
and snap reactions give place to calmer reflection, one central 
thought about the whole question of disarmament should be 
kept in mind. 

A heavy burden of armaments is an unnatural state of 
affairs in the world’s most highly developed countries—and 
nowhere more so than in the United States. Americans are 
profoundly civilian people. Inheriting a long tradition of 
British distaste for standing armies as being a threat to liberty 
at home, and enjoying a century of freedom from any serious 
external threat, during which they worked their way up to 
an unrivalled prosperity, they have accepted the prospect of 
large-scale military effort—in 1917, in 1941, and again in 
these postwar years—with a deep and natural reluctance. It 
has been accepted because it was, and is still, necessary. But 
it is certainly not regarded as a means of maintaining pros- 
perity; the burden or arms, for all the democracies, measures 
so much prosperity foregone. 

The notion that general disarmament would fatally disrupt 
the economies of the free societies, often canvassed both by 
communists and by their fiercest opponents, was dismissed as 
unfounded last week by none other than Mr Khrushchev. It 
is certainly high time that this bogy was laid, and it is good 
to have support in the laying of it from such an unusual quarter. 
The western nations are right to‘insist that general disarma- 
ment, like justice, must not merely be done but must be seen 
to be done ; as Sir Winston Churchill pointed out on Wednes- 
day, they would court mortal danger if they let down their 
defences now while their possible foes, behind their shield of 
top-secrecy, did not. But this resolve must not lead the 
democracies entirely to deny their own natural instincts. In a 
genuinely disarmed world, as in a world freed to the interplay 
of human influences across frontiers, it would not be those 
states whose governments rest upon the consent of the 
governed that had reason to fear. 
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The Labour manifesto is even worse than the Tories’, 
while the Liberals’ is only a little better 


HILE the Tory manifesto for this election fell well 
below what might have been hoped, the Labour 
manifesto has risen only a little above what had been 

feared. This still leaves the Tories’ document rather the less 
frightening of the two. The Tories decided not to say 
the things that need to‘be said about the British economy, for 
fear of losing votes ; clearly the Labour party never even 
thought of saying them. It is now taken as axiomatic at Trans- 
port House that the object of a manifesto is simply to win 
votes. 

As this is the first election manifesto in British history to 
appear above the signature of an aspiring Prime Minister who 
is also a professional economist, this attitude towards elec- 
tioneering is especially disappointing. Given that it exists, 
however, presumably the first thing that an anxious and honest 
citizen must look for is whether the manifesto contains any 
signs of at least negative statesmanship: whether Labour has 
at least managed to avoid tying any new tin cans to its tail. 

As an economist Mr Gaitskell must have two principal 
apprehensions in his mind as he looks beyond the possibility 
that he may take office on October 9th. The first concerns the 
immediate situation this autumn if a Labour government comes 
back and has to ride over some initial flight by frightened 
foreigners from the pound. Everybody knows that this flight 
is a real possibility, especially in view of the rise in American 
interest rates and the fact that a large number of new wage 
claims will then be coming forward. It is therefore desperately 
important that Labour should not commit itself to undertake 
in its first few months any schemes that would involve 
additional inflationary expenditure. 

Early last week it seemed that Labour might be going to 
take on, precisely for this most dangerous period, a very 
massive pledged commitment indeed ; an official document 
from Tranport House declared specifically that “one of the 
first acts of the Labour Government will be an emergency 
Pensions Bill,” costing around {£200 million a year. In 
the manifesto the proposal to raise pensions “ at once ” is again 
given pride of place ; indeed the measure will now cost more 
than £200 million a year, for all other national insurance bene- 
fits are to be raised as well and Labour has added the vote- 
catching absurdity of a promise to give £1 a week to the so- 
called “ ten-shilling widow” (see page 1006). Fortunately, 
however, when pressed at their conference to say whether this 
pensions bill really was a commitment for the first session of 
a new Parliament, Mr Gaitskell and Mr Griffiths hedged ; 
the measure will merely be “one of the first priorities” of a 
Labour government. Presumably this means that the bill 
would not be introduced this autumn if the external pressure 
on sterling made it apparent that such a step would be financial 
madness ; it is tremendously important for the whole future 
of a Labour government, which would have to play itself in 
gently before a suspicious world, that its likely leaders should 
not say anything more specific than this during the campaign. 

Mr Gaitskell’s second main economic apprehension must 


concern the longer term. His grand promises of increased 
expenditure and higher production mean that he is staking 
any Labour government’s future, and the country’s, on a 
general philosophy of expansion whose chances of success will 
be reduced by every measure that encourages or perpetuates 
an uneconomic use of resources. In these last few years his 
economist’s soul must have fought many a battle with the pro- 
tectionist parts of his party’s programme ; the tragedy of last 
week’s manifesto is that it suggests that on this front the 
economist in him has lost all down the line. 


— is conspicuously true of the two major promises that 
most Labour candidates are now putting in the fore- 
front of their election addresses: the promise to increase 
pensions indiscriminately instead of only for those in real need, 
and the promise to “ repeal the Rent Act [and] restore security 
of tenure to decontrolled houses.” The intention behind this 
last statement is not to put rents down again (although a lot 
of simple people are to be misled into supposing that it is), 
but Labour dées propose to stop private rents rising again to 
the market level, however fast general inflation proceeds. This 
major promised distortion is merely the bellwether of 
Labour’s flock of minor promises to whittle away a com- 
petitive economy in Britain. 

These minor promises stretch across the manifesto in 
mounting profusion. “ Labour will bring interest rates down,” 
chiefly in order to help house purchasers and to provide 
farmers with special loans “ at reasonable and stable rates.” 
The bargain with the trade unions to introduce that restrictive 
shop hours act is reiterated in black and white. Labour favours 
“an overall national fuel policy,” which means obliging British 
industry to use expensive British coal instead of cheaper 
foreign oil. It will make British Railways buy its equipment 
from “ publicly owned railway workshops ” even if private 
firms can supply it more economically ; in order to right this 
wrong by another one, Mr Gaitskell indicated that the railways 
may be given a monopoly over some freight that could more 
economically be carried by road. “One of our first tasks,” 
says the manifesto, “will be to help industries at present 
suffering depression and contraction” ; specific beneficiaries 
of this policy of investing in failures will be cotton, ship- 
building and ship-repairing, and no doubt any other contract- 
ing industry in a marginal seat. It is specifically promised that 
the policy of carrying “work to the workers ” will be pushed 
still further under a Labour government than under a Tory 
one, even if the workers live in places which industries con- 
sider to be uneconomic. Farmers will be given greater 
protection “against unfair foreign competition,’ and any 
“ whittling away ” of agricultural protection which has taken 
place under the Tories will be reversed ; tenant farmers will 
have their rents frozen again, and “Labour will introduce 
measures to improve agricultural and horticultural marketing ” 
(which means to give marketing boards greater monopoly 
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powers). Every shorn lamb is to have every unkind wind 
tempered for it, every lame duck is to be promised a feather- 
bed and asked for its vote. 

After this, the Labour manifesto goes on to say some quite 
reasonably sensible things about foreign and colonial policy. 
But for the ordinarily discriminating voter the damage has 
already been done. 


A ge Liberals’ manifesto is much better than the Labour 
one, and in most respects it is better than the Tories’, 
too. It is true that it climbs on to the pensioneering band- 
wagon with that eager clerkly meticulousness which is one of 
the modern Liberal party’s most aggravating characteristics ; 
it wants to raise the pension for a married couple to £4 16s. a 
week. But the manifesto does grasp one controversial nettle 
which the other parties markedly shun: it says that trade 
unions should “ be registered with the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies in such a way as to ensure fair elections and prevent 
victimisation.” And, although it performs its expected soft 
shoe shuffle over agricultural protection, and although indivi- 
dual Liberal candidates are again fighting some local cam- 
paigns on quite illiberal platforms, there is a slightly less 
pervasive aroma from the pork barrel in this manifesto than in 
either of the other two parties’ efforts. But it remains matter 
for astonishment that even the Liberals, who have so much to 
gain and so little to lose by looking different from the other 
two parties, should still not dare to cross the real dividing line 
back to their historic faith: that they will not take the risk 
of assuming that there might still be a greater premium for 
politicians to gain from an appearance of all-round efficiency 
than from an appearance of all-round generosity. 

What is this corrosive myth that it has become electorally 
all-important to placate pressure groups in twentieth 
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century England ? Why has auctioneering taken the place 
of electioneering ? It really will not do to say that British 
politicians were ever thus. In the nineteenth century there 
was no doubt plenty of straight, petty Eatanswill bribery of 
individual electors with private or party funds. But before 
this last war no party would ever have dreamed of offering 
taxpayers’ money to vested interests on the vast scale that the 
Conservative and Labour manifestos now both adopt. 

Nor, although a Rip Van Winkle who read the manifestos 
would suppose this, is the real explanation that a more corrupt 
sort of politician has now reached the top of political life ; 
in point of happy fact the leaderships of all three parties 
in 1959 are at the moment in the hands of unusually moderate 
and intelligent and pleasant men. And it is just not true 
that the modern scientific approach to electoral statistics has 
shown that the votes of pressure groups are important ; by 
drawing attention to the fantastically even tenor of the average 
national swing, in and between regions with very different 
industrial and age structures, it has shown precisely the 
opposite. Election manifestos have been corrupted into expen- 
sive shrimping nets for farmers’, pensioners’, tenants’, cotton 
workers’, shipbuilders’, shipworkers’ and cinema interests’ 
votes—just at a time when massed calculating machines have 
shown that these votes, as significantly swingable separate 
entities, simply do not exist. 

What seems to have happened is that the vast increase in 
government expenditure during the war has bred the impres- 
sion that part of any money released by subsequent growth in 
civilian income can justly be regarded as a political propa- 
gandists’ perk ; and professional propagandists have always 
assumed that local protectionism is more important than it is. 
Whichever party is returned next month will be committed 
to this false philosophy, though with Labour leading as the 
worst offender by a fairly long neck. 


Third Force Needed? 


A discussion of whether and where there is a good 
case for voting Liberal on October 8th. 


ANY people who vote Liberal next month will do so 

because they want to snub the other two parties ; 

unless one happens to be an anarchist by tempera- 
ment, or unless one thinks that both the major parties are 
unusually below the normal standards of British politics 
(which they aren’t), that does not seem a very sensible thing 
to do. If one wants to vote Liberal and still be logical, one 
should have a purpose in view. 

That purpose seems fairly easy to define. Presumably one 
should satisfy oneself: (a) that there would be advantages in 
building up a third force in Parliament, in opposition to 
whichever government comes to power; (b) that one would 
be making a practical contribution towards advancing that 
possibility, either immediately or eventually, by casting a 
Liberal vote in one’s constituency. 

In the circumstances of 1959, there is a strong intellectual 
case for the first of these propositions. There would be great 
advantages, if the prospect is at all practical, in building up a 


third force in Parliament—even one, perhaps especially one, 
whose members have no memory of power and no conceivable 
early prospect of it. 

The collapse of stout socialist party in full debating flow, 
pricked by a perfunctory reminder that the indefensible action 
now being defended by a Tory minister had a precedent 
between 1945 and 1951, was one of the more sickening sounds 
of the expiring Parliament. Granted, there is merit in the 
parliamentary tradition that, in the normal course of alterna- 
tion in office, the level of responsibility of debate is heightened 
by the leading protagonists’ shared experience of high office. 
Granted, opposition leaders who have absorbed at first hand 
the subtle relationship between political master and civil 
servant, and who have been at the receiving end of crises 4 
they occurred, have a function to perform in communicating 
their less seasoned followers a draught of reality. But 
that this should be the sum and substance of the matter, that 
the clarities of controversy should be for ever mushed over 
by the dim half-memories of ancient responsibility, that what 
might be described as the permanent case of Opposition 
against Government should be repeatedly vacated on the 
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grounds of a spurious consistency, cannot be in the public 
interest. Instead, one of the prime objects of parliamentary 
debate should be to supply a corrective to the tendency of all 
men in power to become too much conditioned by what Stalin 
called “‘ the permanent operating factors.” 

It does no service to public understanding to create the 
impression that the dialogue between the two sides of the 
House is a shadow fight between men who are, or ought to 
be, at one in treating the performance of government as an 
arcane mystery. The Labour party, which is anxious to show 
that it knows how to behave, is perhaps still rather more 

susceptible to this subtle emasculation of the opposition’s 
role than the Tories who, being the gentleman’s party, are 
under fewer inhibitions in expressing their affront at not 
being permanently entrusted with the country’s government. 
«The case for a variegated opposition therefore becomes 
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: stronger if the Conservatives are going to get in again—so 
t that in 1963 we shall still have a Colonial Secretary in a spot 
Q taunting poor Mr Creech Jones with a number of Africans 


- he locked up in 1949. 


HAT is the substance of the case for a third force in 

Parliament. How to achieve it ? It may in the century 
of even swings appear quixotic to appeal to the electors of 
different specific constituencies to be discriminating. But 
there is one respect in which precedent favours the view that 
some discrimination should be shown. In the 19§§ election, 
when there was a general swing to the Tories, certain 
individual Liberal candidates forced themselves into second 
position, largely at the expense of Tory incumbents, in such 
constituencies as Inverness, Hereford and North Devon. 


There are now about a half-dozen places in which Liberals 
be have a chance of actually gaining new seats this time. 

The chief cause for doubting whether we shall see Messrs 
Bannerman, Day and Thorpe filling out the Asquith family 
pew in Westminster is that the pendulum may have stuck for 
the quite different reason that the country is grateful to 
Mr Macmillan for bringing the hot weather, inventing Anglo- 
American relations (which was the general impression that 
his election broadcast with President Eisenhower was intended 

n°; BH to convey) and generally making everyone feel good. But 
ble BH another obstacle they have to overcome is the persistent 
conviction that elections are only and exclusively for choosing 
W @ governments and nothing else. “The English claim they are 
100 Bf free,” said Rousseau, “ but they are only free once every seven 
lent BH vears (there were septennial parliaments in his day) and 
nds judging from the way they use their liberty then, they deserve 
ae lose it.” 
ved In fact Parliament fulfils two functions. The first, and the 


most immediately necessary, is to sustain a government 
fice. and f 
supply the setting for a ritual struggle for power 


= between it amd a challenger. The second, qualitatively 
CN ff % important, is to enable the individual to be spoken for 
i se against government by any party, against bureaucratic inflexi- 


oe bility, against raison état. Because the principal opposition 
chat party is usually thinking back to its last taste of power, looking 

forward to its next, and has an interest in avoiding the gift 
over Bf of hostages to fortune, these dual functions are not adequately 
-_ combined within a closed two-party system. The citizen, 
“i whether in Britain or the colonies, is not always right when 
3 he creates a fuss, but scepticism about the aura of government 
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is one of the biases which it would do good to have more 
fully represented in the next Parliament to offset all the 
biases which lean the other way. 

Of course there are a few backbenchers, mainly but not 
exclusively in the Labour party, who presently fulfil this 
function. The names of Messrs Hale, Paget, Silverman on 
the left and Mr Nabarro and Sir David Robertson on the 
right come to mind. Even those who disagree fundamentally 
with some of the extraordinary things that some of these 
gentlemen so frequently say should welcome the fact that they 
are so frequently ready to say them. But outspoken Liberals, 
with the machinery and status of a separate political group 
behind them, ought to be in an especially good position to 
perform this function. In general, Mr Grimond undoubtedly 
receives from the Speaker far more facilities and opportuni- 
ties than the spokesman of a mere half-dozen backbenchers 
within one of the major parties could look for. This is the 
basis of the Liberals’ most appealing thesis: that another four 
or five Liberal MPs of forceful personality and resolute 
temperament might make a wholly disproportionate difference 
to the atmosphere of the House. 


HE Liberal leaders, of course, go further. They hope to 

be able to look back on this election as the first section 
of a- multistage rocket taking them to power. One 
does not necessarily have to share this faith to see the 
value of voting Liberal, in certain constituencies. It is to 
the second function of Parliament, to stand no nonsense from 
authority, that the attention of the voters of Inverness, Den- 
bigh, Hereford, North Devon and North Cornwall (and 
Torrington, since Mr Bonham-Carter is by no means secure) 
deserves to be directed. A discriminating voter in Hereford 
today would surely be contributing more to Parliament by 
helping to send Mr Robin Day to adapt his television ques- 
tioning technique to the precincts of Westminster than by 
helping to return an assistant Tory Whip (unpaid). 

This is not an endorsement of all the two hundred or so 
Liberal party candidates. Cross though the Liberals get when 
one says this, no radical newspaper can give any such thing. 
Where the real choice in a constituency is between Conserva- 
tive and Labour it seems a rather wanton gesture for a 
thoughtful, independent-minded voter to help produce a 
capricious result by throwing his vote elsewhere. Nor is this 
article even an automatic endorsement of any Liberals who 
have a chance of getting in; their attitudes and utterances 
should be scrutinised carefully during the campaign. Since 
the whole point of electing such candidates would be the hope 
that they might be exceptionally independent and outspoken 
in the Commons, they should be allowed less than the usual 
indulgences for compromises offered on the hustings. 
Scrutiny should be even more severe for the many other 
Liberals, few of them well known and some of pretty indif- 
ferent material, who are trying to push into second place. The 
voter in these constituencies is in effect being asked to forgo 
a direct and explicit impact on the result of the present election 
as an investment in determining the result of the next. This 
kind of confidence should not easily be bestowed. But it 
would be healthy for Britain if it could conscientiously be 
given to outspoken Liberal candidates in various parts of the 
country—and especially healthy if, in the end, we are really 
going to have the Tories again for another round. 
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THE ELECTION OF 1959 


THE ECONOMIST SEPTEMBER 26, 1959 


For the next few weeks comment upon 
the course of the election campaign, 
based partly upon despatches from cor- 
respondents in the constituencies, will 
be presented in this special section of The 
Economist. 








A Labour Recovery ? 


BY A ROVING CORRESPONDENT 


HE further one penetrates into the battlefield, the more 
insistently the impression grows that Labour is so far making 

a come-back in this election. To some extent, this is borne out by 
the public opinion polls. The News Chronicle Gallup poll 
on Thursday reported that the Tory lead over Labour appeared 
to have been cut from 54 points last week to 4 points this week, 
compared with the lead of 2.9 per cent that the Tories had in the 
actual voting in 1955. But the feeling of a leftward swing is even 
more dramatically borne out by visits to the constituencies. 

Down among the grassroots, this is a much less stagnant election 
than one had anticipated. It is certainly exciting more interest 
among the faithful than the 1955 contest, and one’s guess at present 
is that it will probably lead to a bigger turnout among the 
indifferent as well. In part, this can be explained by the contrast 
between electioneering in May and in September. In 1955 the 
Labour party was dispirited by its internal feuding. The efforts of 
many partisans had been concentrated on the municipal contests 
early in the month—and many had exhausted their energies in the 
triennial county council elections in April. Gardens had to be 
tended and, after a bleak winter, summer had its other distractions. 
Now, after a splendid summer and good holidays, people are ready 
for the fray—and the weather has been just right for canvassing. 

All this, however, is not an adequate explanation of the entirely 
new atmosphere one finds in local Labour parties’ headquarters. 
At least in the Midlands, which your correspondent visited most 
extensively this week, everyone on the Labour side speaks of a 
great increase in enthusiasm compared with 1955—and there is 
tangible evidence for this in well-filled committee rooms and in 
general hustle. Extraordinarily impressive Labour canvass returns 
are quoted. Admittedly, when one probes them, one often finds 
that they are in part misleadingly impressive, because some of 
the promises of Labour votes that have been collected refer to a 
period up to eighteen months ago, when everybody agrees that 
Labour was temporarily well in the lead in the country. Never- 
theless, there is no doubt that the scale of the Labour canvass in 
progress now is vastly greater than that in 1955. A particularly 
noticeable feature in Birmingham is that Labour is using the trade 
unions as instruments of propaganda to an almost unprecedented 
degree. On the factory floor shop stewards are really active, and 
a fair number of full-time union officials are devoting themselves 
entirely to the campaign. On the Conservative side, most agents 
claim that the level of their local party activity is equal to or above 
that of 1955, but, perhaps because they start from a much higher 
plateau, the improvement is much less startling. 


N spite of this greater excitement, it is very hard to find anyone 
with views on what this election is about. On the whole, foreign 
and colonial affairs seem to cut little ice. Pensions and, to a smaller 
extent, rents are said to have some importance. Contrary to the 
expectations of intellectuals and the press, many Labour agents 
claim that their pamphlet on “ The Tory Swindle ” is going down 


well. The Conservatives expect to be returned on the cry of 
“ prosperity.” Nationalisation does not seem to be important to 
either side, even in a steel town like Corby. Local issues are almost 
non-existent. Even in Nottingham the general expectation was * 
that the results in two local marginal seats, one with a Tory 
majority of 758 and Sir Tom O’Brien’s with a Labour majority of 
3,908, would depend almost entirely on the national swing, not 
on the Popkess affair. 

If it is not issues that count in this election, is it leaders ? Once 
again the answer, perhaps mysteriously, seems to be “No.” It 
is astonishing how few local stalwarts on either side mention the 
names of Mr Macmillan or Mr Gaitskell. The two men are plainly 
not really unpopular in any quarter; both sides are fairly happy 
with the leaders under whom they are going to battle, but real 
hero worship is lacking. In not one of the Labour committee 
rooms which your correspondent visited this week was a picture 
or poster of Mr Gaitskell to be seen. Mr Macmillan was more 
widely on view on the other side, but usually in the new poster 
which falls far below normal Conservative advertising standards. 
In a way, all agents have a contempt for politicians, but it is 
striking how in most Tory committee rooms the “ super-Mac” 
emotion is either dead or has never come alive. Many Tories are 
muttering worriedly that Mr Gaitskell has so far shown a surer 
touch on television than Mr Macmillan; for the first time one finds 
neutral observers suggesting that perhaps the Opposition leader will 
eventually emerge as the more popular man. 

Neither side complains of a shortage of money. In all the 
marginal seats returns of expenses are likely to press close to the 
maximum permitted amount—and, in some cases at least, sub- 
stantial disingenuousness will be required to keep within the legal 
limit. The only substantial change in electoral law since 1955 is the 
abolition of the limit on uses of cars. Although some Labour 
people still complain bitterly about this, there is no evidence that 
it is going to help the Conservatives much—even in rural con- 
stituencies, and even if October 8th should be a wet day. Certainly 
Tory agents are not gleefully supposing that there will be many 
new votes from this ; it is more usual to find them complaining 
bureaucratically about the administrative problems of dealing with 
unlimited cars and about the possibilities of ill-directed private 
enterprise in giving lifts. Everybody agrees that the postal vote is 
likely to be higher than in 1955—partly because an October elec- 
tion means that the register is four months older and that mort 
removals have therefore taken place, partly because the public 
(aided by an informative ITV telecast last week) has become mort 
aware of its rights, and partly because party organisation (especially 
on the Labour side) has grown more efficient in harvesting this 
vote. This Labour effort has not yet caught up with the Consef- 
vatives’ strictly relative efficiency in this field, but one has the 
impression that in marginal seats the postal vote may this tm¢ 
divide only about 70 to 30 or 60 to 40 in the Conservatives’ 
favour, against the 80 to 20 or 90 to 10 proportion that was mort 
usual last time. 
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In one respect, however, the Labour organisation may prove 
to be more progressive than the Conservatives. Few Conservative 
agents admit to any decline in the number of meetings they will 
hold. Despite television, they dutifully say, a candidate must 
show himself, even if attendances fall off. The Labour party has 
accepted the changing times much more brutally. In most con- 
stituencies the number of meetings has been substantially cut, and 
the emphasis transferred to loudspeaker work and personal can- 
vassing by the candidate. This is partly because abandoning 
indoor meetings saves enormously in time and organisational effort, 
as well as making much smaller savings in money. The Tories 
say that the price of abandoning meetings may be a loss of local 
publicity, but a few Labour agents are adroit enough to supply 
good news stories to their local newspapers in lieu. Once again, 
however, this adroitness is a strictly limited quality ; in general, both 
parties seem to have much to learn in the handling of both the 
local and national press. 


HAT, then, as the campaign enters its last fortnight, can be 
Waattea one’s outstanding impression ? Down among the men 
who have studied canvassing returns, the Conservatives are sur- 
prisingly unambitious in their claims about likely gains ; they are 
at present concentrating on convincing themselves—usually suc- 
cessfully—that they are unlikely to lose many seats. Labour is 
much more aggressively hopeful than one might have anticipated ; 
their agents in nearly all the marginal seats give the impression 
that they are attacking, not defending. Often they are attacking 
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with undeniable local optimism—even those who, when asked for 
their guesses about the wider national scene, obviously do not feel, 
in their heart of hearts, that Labour is really likely to win the whole 
election. But, after all, it is the sum of the local contests that will 
decide the issue. In 1955 when one made a tour of these same 
committee rooms the opening impression was of a smoothly efficient 
hum on the Conservative side and of chaotic disarray on the 
Labour one ; in most areas—admittedly, there are some exceptions 
—that was certainly not one’s impression this time. 

After the last election, Labour made the exhaustive Wilson 
inquiry into its admittedly inefficient organisation. After this 
election, one already has a burgeoning feeling that the Conserva- 
tives ought to make a similar inquiry into their admittedly relatively 
more efficient one. This inquiry should concern itself particularly 
with the function of Conservative agents. These busy, competent, 
friendly men seem to be oddly out of touch with reality. None of 
those whom your correspondent questioned this week had really 
made a hard-headed assessment of how far it was worth co-operat- 
ing with television programmes such as those sponsored by 
Granada. None had any ideas about the effect of large-scale tele- 
vision coverage on the turnout. None had much idea about what 
the issues of the election would be. None made predictions about 
individual results except in terms of the quality of the candidate 
and the organisation and the effect of population changes. These 
men are wholly concerned with swaying the electorate—but they 
seem to be wholly ignorant about what really moves it. Aren’t we 
all? But the rest of us are not supposed to be full-time profes- 
sionals, 


The Course of Battle 


“WF it were not for the public opinion 

polls, I would now be awfully tempted 
to tip a Labour victory in the light of my 
observations in the constituencies. As it 
is, I still think the Conservatives will win, 
but it is going to be a much more exciting 
election than seemed likely a week or two 
ago.” This comment, from a very ex- 
perienced election observer, is typical of the 
teports The Economist has been getting 
from others of its special correspondents in 
the field—except, possibly, in London. 
The general impression is definitely that 
the election is running surprisingly well for 
Labour. In the first two notes below we 
discuss some of the ways and means by 
which this Labour recovery seems to be 
coming about. In the correspondents’ 
reports from marginal constituencies that 
follow we have adopted the same printing 
convention as last week: the name of a 
constituency is printed in bold type 
wherever it is one of the 48 Conservative 
seats or 60 Labour seats which would be 
captured by the other side as a result of a 
3 per cent or smaller swing away from the 
sitting member. 


Whence the Images ? 


_ is still very difficult to judge how the 
image of the two parties is getting over 
to the ordinary man in this campaign. The 
newspapers are definitely devoting more 
space to the election than at the equivalent 
Period in 1955, with a clear gain in press 





support to Labour. Both The Observer 
and The Guardian seem much more anti- 
Tory than last time, and the Daily Herald 
and the Daily Mirror are hitting out harder 
and earlier. The provincial press remains 
predominantly Conservative, but here, too, 
the Tory front is perhaps not quite as solid 
as before. 

Until the two party leaders’ tours began 
on Tuesday, perhaps the best propaganda 
the Tories were getting in the press were 
snippets from the speeches of Cabinet 
ministers who had got out early on the hust- 
ings. Labour was less well served in this 
respect ; the speeches of Messrs Macleod, 
Maudling and Boyd Carpenter are generally 
easier to milk for pungent bon mots than 
the oratory of, say, Mr Griffiths or Mr 
Gordon Walker. From now on, however, 
the “ election speeches ” pages of the news- 
papers will presumably be surfeited with 
lengthier extracts from the discourses of 
Mr Macmillan, Mr Gaitskell and Lord 
Attlee. It is difficult to guess what effect 
this will have. Our correspondent who 
was at Manchester on Tuesday describes 
Mr Macmillan’s opening to the Conserva- 
tive campaign as “a clear, worthy, confident 
speech, which, perhaps because of the 
Lancashire temperament, failed to set the 
audience on fire. It was particularly inter- 
esting to see how sourly the candidates for 
the cotton constituencies sitting on the plat- 
form behind the Prime Minister received 
his remarks about the cotton problem. The 
meeting was a good but not wildly exciting 


send-off to the campaign.” We had no 
correspondent at Mr Gaitskell’s opening 
meeting in Bristol, but the effect of reading 
it in the newspapers was equally soporific. 

It is ironical that these discourses of the 
leaders should receive so much more news- 
paper space than the party political telecasts, 
all of which must have been heard by more 
than a thousand times as many people as 
any speech. The Tories’ programme last 
week, their ministerial causerie on Saturday, 
surely cannot have won many votes, but it 
probably had the negative virtue of not 
losing any either ; Mr Butler’s programme 
on Wednesday was perhaps a few points 
better. On Labour’s telecast on Monday, 
Mr Gaitskell again showed the remarkable 
sureness of his touch, but the effect of the 
rest of their show is frankly controversial. 

Some experienced television technicians 
have praised it as far and away the best 
and most imaginative use of the medium 
for political broadcasting that has yet been 
attempted, and many middle-class viewers 
seem to have been impressed with the show. 
Nevertheless, in humbler homes, one has a 
lurking suspicion that Labour’s entirely 
middle-class television studio team may have 
looked as if it was patronising all those 
splendid old gentlemen on the pension, and 
that the best way of showing that Labour 
speaks up for the “ ordinary housewife ” is 
not by producing that obvious Oxford 
graduate, Mrs White, in a dirty apron. 

The main point of interest of the Liberals’ 
programme on Tuesday was that it was 
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much more anti-Tory than anti-Labour. 
Elsewhere on the widening television front, 
the new freedom for news cameras to stray 
into party headquarters probably brings an 
advantage to the Conservatives, because 
Lord Hailsham is decidedly more tele- 
genic than either Mr Morgan Phillips or 
Mr Harris. 


Whither the Issues? 


Mie correspondents in the field agree 
that the Labour party has seized the 
initiative about two issues, the major one 
being pensions and the minor one rents, and 
is finding it profitable to keep on talking 
about them. One Labour candidate pro- 
minent in the campaign for nuclear disarma- 
ment wistfully reported this week that he 
had not had a single question on the H- 
bomb. Some Conservative candidates and 
agents are seriously worried at the impact of 
the Labour promise to raise pensions by Ios. 
a week, and many Labour candidates and 
agents say that this is exciting much more 
interest than anything else, 

There is no doubt of the zest and en- 
thusiasm in the Labour committee rooms, 
but, apart from the pensions issue, it is far 
from clear what they are enthusiastic about. 
Some Labour speakers were eager to raise 
one other main topic this week, by exploit- 
ing the current troubles in the property 
share market for an attack on high finance, 
but Transport House must have flagged 
desperately to them to shut up ; the nasty 
fact is that the snide remarks aroused in the 
pubs by the current celebrated case are more 
usually anti-Semitic than anti-capitalist. The 
Tories, to their discredit, again have very 
few Jewish candidates on their hustings, 
while it is one of the coincidences of this 
election that six Labour MPs of that faith 
are defending particularly marginal seats. 

Tory propaganda in this campaign has so 
far seemed to be strangely sleepy. Here and 
there one gets the impression that Lord 
Hailsham has caught his party in a cleft 
stick by his high-minded utterances against 
mudslinging in this election; he cannot 
easily escape from the cleft now because he 
has talked as if his attitude is specifically 
supported by God, and it has certainly been 
specifically supported by bishops. The 
result has been rather to impede Tory com- 
parisons with the days of Labour’s austerity 
and rationing, a form of propaganda that 
could be very effective ; Labour, on its side, 
has been impeded only from saying that the 
Tories are deliberately eager to create grind- 
ing poverty, which nobody would believe 
anyway. 


_Labour’s Scottish Hopes 


Our special correspondent in Scotland 
reports : 

en has a political pattern of its 
own, and this time few, if any, of the 

Scottish peculiarities are favouring the 

Unionists (the Conservative title north of 


the border). National swings usually peter 
out in central Scotland’s stubbornly mar- 
ginal seats, as Labour discovered even in 
1945. The significant shifts since 1951 
have been those of Labour’s city battalions 
into housing estates in Unionist marginals 
round Glasgow. Liberal nostalgia, occa- 
sionally associated with Nationalism (and 
even more purposefully with Gaelicism in 
Inverness), lingers in the Highlands and 
Islands. Marginal Unionists are being hurt 
by patches of high unemployment, touching 
7 per cent in north Lanarkshire and over 
4 per cent in Glasgow and Dundee. They 
are also in some trouble where a Church of 
Scotland presbytery has been particularly 
upset over Nyasaland. This all means that, 
even if there still is a national swing to the 
government, the Unionists may have to poll 
their full strength even to stand still in 
Scotland. If there is a vestige of a swing 
the other way, Labour could pick up the 
6-8 seats that Mr William Marshall, its 
Scottish secretary, has his eyes on. 

The big Unionist headaches are in the 
west of Scotland. Three of the Glasgow 
seats that they won in 1955 are in 
obvious danger. One Unionist loss seems 
quite certain. The 10,000 new housing 
estate voters on the register in Glasgow 
Scotstoun must wipe out the Unionist 
majority of 428 which Sir James Hutchin- 
son (who is not standing this time) clung to 
in 1955. Strategically, the Unionists ought 
to recapture Glasgow Kelvingrove, which 
the late Walter Elliot first won in 1924, 
held in 1955 with a 2,688 majority (5.4 per 
cent swing needed to dislodge him), but 
which the Unionists then lost to Labour by 
1,360 in a by-election after his death in 
March, 1958. There are 1,622 unattached 
votes which an Independent picked up in 
the by-election, and the Rent Act has lost 
much (though not all) of its effect since the 
Tories’ darkest days last year. Neverthe- 
less local opinion obstinately forecasts 
that Labour’s Mrs Mary McAlister, a 
douce but doughty Glasgow councillor, will 
manage to stay at Westminster. The 
Unionists’ third fear is Glasgow Craigton, 
where Mr Jack Nixon Browne was only 210 
votes to the good last time, and where there 
has been another housing estate influx 
(though much smaller than in Scotstoun). 

Elsewhere in Scotland, the Unionists 
seem very likely to lose the seat at 
Lanark, where the maverick Mr Patrick 
Maitland has a majority of 958, and now 
faces Labour strength in the new town of 
East Kilbride; many of the industrial 
estate workers are pretty well paid, but their 
appearance at the polls should more than 
offset the miners’ steady exodus from the 
constituency. The Unionists probably 
have less to fear in Rutherglen (Unionist 
majority 2,101), where the electorate should 
know what steel nationalisation is all about. 
Central Ayrshire, which the Unionists cap- 
tured by 167 in 1955 is anyone’s guess. 
The Unionist organisation is strong on the 
ground and showed its teeth in local elec- 
tions this year, but there is some local 
unemployment. 
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The Unionist Counters 


I the swing in Scotland does go towards 
the Goyernment there are, on th» face 
of it, five Labour marginals that could c -- 
ceivably fall. In Glasgow Provan, the best 
of a young crop of Unionist chal- 
lengers, Mr Robert Kernohan, starts only 
180 votes behind the ailing Mr William 
Reid, and with a much more active organisa- 
tion. But—once again—there are 8,000 
new voters who are expected to divide five 
to three for Labour. Out in West Dum- 
bartonshire, where residential Helensburgh 
and industrial Dumbarton confront each 
other, the Unionists have a more-restrained 
(and therefore better) candidate than last 
time ; but they need a 2.4 per cent swing 
to unseat Mr Thomas Steele (majority 
1,952). 

The Unionists are mounting a stronge- 
offensive in Edinburgh and the east of Scot- 
land. Here at last they can mark up a likely 
gain, to offset probable losses in Scotstoun 
and Lanark. They should finally roll over 
Mr Tom Oswald’s majority of 939 in Cen- 
tral Edinburgh, where 5,000 mainly Labour 
voters have moved out and Unionist can- 
vassing reports are good. There is a bare 
chance of a surprise in East Edinburgh, 
where Labour’s Mr Willis, with a majority 
of 2,042, faces the Earl (and, even more, 
the Countess) of Dalkeith—but with 1,000 
new voters on the register. Labour is posi- 
tive that it will hold Edinburgh Leith once 
more, thanks to Sir Andrew Miurray’s 
habitual Liberal intervention. It is much 
less sure in West Dundee, where Mr John 
Strachey has long fought the Housewives’ 
League on one flank, and the Communists 
on the other, but was pulled down to 1,874 
votes last time, and now needs only a 1.8 
per cent swing to be toppled. The 
Unionists have a sound candidate ; their 
preliminary poster campaign has been on a 
lavish, “almost English,” scale—and the 
Tay road bridge is in the Conservative 
party manifesto. 

The extent of Liberal activity in Scot- 
land has been pruned from 30 to only 15 
constituencies ; this includes the Nationalist 
leader, Dr J. M. MacCormick, who has 
been rather negligently carrying the Liberal 
banner in Roxburgh, Selkirk and Peebles. 
The great Liberal hope is Inverness, where 
Mr Bannerman needs only a 1.4 per cent 
swing from Unionist to Liberal to win. Your 
correspondent has not visited the area, but 
the Scottish political grapevine suggests 
that a young and punchy Labour candidate 
Mr Ian Coulter, although he will finish 
third, might take enough votes from Mr 
Bannerman to save Colonel Neil McLean’s 
Unionist majority of 966. Nevertheless, the 
Unionists are worried here, and they may 
have at least equal reason to be worried 
about the lesser known Liberal challenge 
Ross and Cromarty. But they are retaliating 
with a croft-to-croft campaign, led by a 
Robert Bruce, against the Liberal heartland 
in Orkney and Shetland. They say that Mr 

Grimond (majority nearly 8,000) may g¢t 4 
real fright—in five years’ time. 
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Pink Glow in the North 


A correspondent who has been touring 
the North of England reports ; 


nyBopy who has read the public opinion 
polls must feel mystified by this elec- 
tion. The polls still say that there has been 
a swing to the Conservatives since 1955. 
But up here in the north the Labour party 
seems genuinely confident that it will have 
no losses, and it is exceedingly buoyant. 
The Conservatives one interviews still 
generally expect to win the election as a 
whole, but they are certainly not counting 
on many gains. 

In Yorkshire the Conservatives admit that 
they are in obvious danger at Hull North 
(Labour swing needed 0.6 per cent, and 
with new Liberal intervention) and they are 
not very optimistic about gaining Cleveland, 
although they need only a 0.2 per cent swing 
and the constituency is full of potentially 
nationalisable workers. Brighouse and 
Spenborough (1.8 per cent Tory swing 
needed) is listed as the likeliest Conservative 
gain from Labour in Yorkshire—and it is 
not very likely. The Tory marginals of 
York (0.9 per cent Labour swing needed) 
and Doncaster (1.8 per cent swing) are 
widely said to be good bets for Labour 
gains ; railway reorganisation has not helped 
Conservative prospects. In Lancashire both 
sides declare that cotton will cost the 
Conservatives some votes. Local opinion 
alleges that it makes a Labour victory in 
Oldham East almost certain, and there is 
much more Conservative pessimism about 
possible Labour gains in the two Bolton 
seats (one held by a Liberal) than might be 
expected from the figures last time. In 
Heywood and Royton, which the Toxics 
held by 3,210 last time, people are talking 
of the possibility of the newly intervening 
Liberal getting 10,000 votes and giving 
Labour the seat. 


The Mosley Intervention 


ORTH of the Thames, straggling out 

from London’s heartland to the sub- 
topia of factories on its western fringe, in an 
area of great social change, of road works 
and of varying coloured immigration, lie five 
marginal constituencies—one with a Tory 
incumbent, and four with Labour defend- 
ing. One of these is North Kensington 
(Labour’s majority last time 2,943, with a 
3-9 per cent swing needed to dislodge it), 
which many people regard as the most 
interesting electoral contest in the country. 
The constituency begins in the chaos that 
will be the new Notting: Hill Gate, a Con- 
servative ward of shopkeepers and profes- 
sional folk, and extends northwards through 
a jungle of streets beyond Ladbroke Grove 
and Notting Dale where Mosley’s tom-toms 
throb ominously, and where it is strange to 
recall that the writ (some say, dead hand) 
of the Royal Borough still runs from its 
Boma far to the south, by the elegances of 
Derry and Toms and Barkers. About 


9,000 people enter and leave the electorate 
yearly; it is London’s great caravanserai, a 
congerie of bed-sits. 


The special electoral interest of North 


- Kensington is that not only are the Liberals 


intervening in the mélée this time with 
plenty to say about anti-African atrocities 
and the colour bar, but Sir Oswald Mosley 
is also a candidate on the twin slogan of 
Keeping Britain White, and creating a Euro- 
African power block in which the whites 
will inhabit Europe and the highlands of 
Africa, while the blacks will be happy and 
lowly in the lowlands. On Wednesday a 
fifth candidate, an Indian restaurant keeper, 
Mr Nandanwar, dramatically appeared in 
the field. 

Everyone admits that Mosley is an enter- 
taining speaker; his intervention makes 
excitement certain, and provides not incon- 
siderable prospects of violence during the 
campaign. In previous straight fights, the 
Conservative working-class candidate—their 
famous “romantic gasworker,’ Mr Bob 
Bulbrooke—has steadily pared down the 
majority of the sitting Labour member, Mr 
Rogers. For Mr Rogers, the race dis- 
turbances were an embarrassment, and he 
made equivocal noises last year which satis- 
fied none of his supporters. His organisa- 
tion seems once again to be below par. In 
streets where whites and coloured live as 
neighbours the touring Labour candidate is 
received with a sullen “ Up Mosley,” and 
the Conservative candidate with a cheery 
greeting of the same kind. 

The Conservatives think that all three of 
the new interventions will hurt Mr Rogers 
far more than they will hurt them. One’s 
own impression is that Mosley will indeed 
rob Labour of some of the poor whites’ vote, 
and that many of the coloureds (7,000 of 
whom are eligible to vote), who in most 
other constituencies would vote Labour, 
here may either vote for the admirably 
liberal Liberal, or for Mr Nandanwar, or 
(more usually) not go to the polls at all. 
“ Now’s my chance,” says Mr Bulbrooke— 
and here indeed is one Tory who may never 
have it so good again. Perhaps nowhere else 
would one expect a Labour seat to fall which 
requires a 3.9 per cent net swing for its 
overthrow, but North Kensington may be 
the exception. 


Western Approaches 


‘to other four West London marginals 
are all expected to be straight fights. 
Labour’s three are Barons Court (Labour 
majority 125 last time, 0.2 per cent swing 
needed by the Tories), Acton (Labour 
majority 525 last time, 0.7 per cent 
needed), and Willesden East (659 majority, 
also needs 0.7 per cent swing). The Tories’ 
marginal is Brentford-Chiswick (Tory 
majority 2,105 in 1955, a full 3 per cent 
swing needed by Labour to win, but the 
popular Tory incumbent Mr P. B. Lucas, 
wartime fighter ace and international golfer, 
is not standing again this time). 
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Barons Court and Brentford-Chiswick 
form a continuous territory from Fulham 
to the Great West Road, and are now linked 
and bisected by the Cromwell Road exten- 
sion ; it is a matter of heartburning by the 
respective agents whether the demolition 
and rehousing entailed by this piece of go- 
slow road engineering has cost them more 
votes than the other side since 1955. Baron’s 
Court electorate has fallen (for this and 
other reasons) by 5,000, Chiswick by over 
2,000. The Tories think that the thinning 
out helps them and report a marked drop 
in housing complaints ; Labour considers 
that the Rent Act has left as deep a scar 
as has the road, and points out triumphantly 
that it won both the Brentford-Chiswick 
seats in the Middlesex county council elec- 
tions last year. One’s own impression is that 
the Tories will hold Brentford-Chiswick this 
time. Barons Court is a greater problem— 
partly because of the massive uncertainty 
about population movements (the consti- 
tuency now has a fair number of Labour- 
inclined coloured voters), and partly because 
it was a brand new seat in 1955 and the 
Labour organisation then was not as quick 
as the Tories off the mark. The two organi- 
sations are better matched now and accus- 
tomed to fight both local and parliamentary 
elections to a photo-finish, which the locals 
think is more exciting than the annual boat 
race that is staged on their part of the river. 
Nurses are being pursued from the con- 
stituency’s five hospitals to the ends of the 
earth for postal votes, and even Rowton 
House is picketed by canvassers. 

Acton and Willesden, with their factories, 
are much more settled areas; even the 
Indian and Pakistani colonies are old-estab- 
lished and relatively stable, but there, too, 
agents cannot ignore immigration—white 
and coloured. In both constituencies the 
local Tory organisations are strong, but 
Labour headquarters declare that volunteers 
are pouring in “now that they’ve smelt 
powder.” The trade unions are working 
very actively for both Labour MPs, Mr 
Sparks and Mr Orbach. Again housing is 
inscribed on Labour’s banners, but life in 
the outer suburbs is lived largely on hire. 
purchase and great Labour efforts are having” 
to be made (as one agent put it) to tell them 
that “even if they’ve never had it so good 
they’ve not had it as good as they could 
have had.” If—but only if—the Tories are 
to increase their parliamentary majority any- 
where, Acton and Willesden East are seats 
that they will need to capture. 


Two Lewishams and a 
Woolwich 


N the dormitories to the south-east of 

London, housing estates and older 
residential property interleave to make three 
marginals which were all won by the Tories 
in 1955, West Woolwich, the doubtful half 
of the borough (the rest of which is in Mr 
Christopher Mayhew’s pocket), and West 
Lewisham are two places where one will 
not find penny-farthing bicycles in a jet 
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age, to adopt Mr Harold Wilson’s expres- 
sive characterisation of many local Labour 
party organisations, West Woolwich has 
never been that way. The fact that 
the Labour agent works from a temporary 
wooden hut a few hundred yards from the 
mansion that accommodates the head- 
quarters of the new Tory candidate, with 
room after room of ladies sorting out the 
postal vote, could be a misleading symbol. 
The hut is just an outpost of the Woolwich 
Borough Labour Party, the largest in the 
country and with its main headquarters 
near the arsenal. It exploits the safety of 
the eastern division to devote the full 
resources of two constituencies to demolish- 
ing an 1,880 (2.2 per cent swing needed) 
Tory majority in the west. 

Confidently the Labour agent claims that 
he starts the election with a fully marked 
register and that he is level with his Tory 
rival in rustling up the postal vote. While 
Mr William Hamling, the local schoolmaster 
who was the Labour candidate last time, 
is having a second try, the Tories have 
reason to wonder about the value of a can- 
didate’s personality. Sir William Steward, 
the Tory member for the past 14 years and 
former chairman of the House of Com- 
mons Kitchen Committee, has retired and 
young Mr Colin Turner, an “ international 
media representative and marketing consul- 
tant ” and not a local man, was adopted only 
last February. The third man in the race, 
a pacifist lay preacher is expected to be 
slightly helpful to the Tories, since his 
“ Fellowship ” platform includes “ common 
ownership ” and unilateral disarmament. 

The factor of personality is being even 
more actively canvassed in Lewisham North, 
where Mr Christopher Chataway, of tele- 
vision, the four-minute mile and the Bow 
Group, is seeking to recapture the Tory seat 
which was held by 3,236 votes (4 per cent 
swing needed) in 1955, but afterwards lost 
in the Suez-and-Rent-Act by-election. Mr 
Chataway’s supporters are liable to hold up 
their hands in horror at the very suggestion 
that his television and athletic attributes 
are being so much as hinted at during the 
campaign, though they permit themselves 
to purr with pride at their man’s part in 
suggesting the World Refugee Year. The 
fact is, of course, that this contest, together 
with those at Hereford (Mr Robin Day), 
Rochdale (Mr Ludovic Kennedy) and Hol- 
born and St Pancras (Mr Geoffrey Johnson- 
Smith) will be a fascinating test of whether 
a candidate who regularly comes down most 
of his constituent’s television aerials is an 
exception to the rule of thumb that even the 
best personality is worth only 500 votes. 
The difference, if any, between the change 
in the Tory vote in North Lewisham and 
in the rest of the country should give the 
answer in Mr Chataway’s case; and the 
experiment is all the more intriguing in 
that Mr Niall MacDermot, the Labour 
victor of the by-election, is universally 
recognised to have had an excellent record 
in his two and a half years in Parliament. 

Mr Chataway’s agent claims that he has 
torn up his previously marked register 


because canvassing returns showed so many 
voters previously marked red for hostile 
coming over to his side. There will be no 
Independent Loyalist as in the by-election 
to split the Tory vote, but a rather unim- 
pressive Liberal is bidding to collect any 
anti-personality votes with his clichés. Mr 
MacDermot’s organisation, on the other 
hand, has a somewhat improvised air. The 
local Labour party wavered a long time 
about appointing a full time agent and after 
turning down all the outside applicants 
finally put its own honorary secretary on 
the payroll. It is claimed that local experi- 
ence will prove superior on the day to 
Wilson reforms. 

In Lewisham West, which is Lady Lewis- 
ham’s Lewisham and takes in Sydenham 
and Forest Hill, what look like the Wilson 
reforms have been very energetically imple- 
mented in the Labour organisation since 
the 1955 election, although it is under- 
standably claimed to be all due to local 
initiative. The agent’s full pre-election 
canvass prompts him to claim that he now 
has the votes to put Alderman Dick 
Edmonds in, provided he can lead them 
all to the poll. This would be a consider- 
able achievement since the present Tory 
member, Mr H. A. Price, a trained baritone, 
had a 4,325 majority in a straight fight in 
1955, and the alderman’s supporters are 
only calculating that this year’s Liberal, 
Mr Smith, will take votes equally from 
either side. 


Ulster Variations 


A correspondent who has recently toured 
Northern Ireland writes: 


HE decision of Sinn Fein to contest all 
twelve Ulster seats could mean a clean 
sweep for the Tories’ Irish cousins the 
Ulster Unionists. Last time the Tories 
won ten seats at the polls, but picked up 
Fermanagh (original Sinn Fein majority 
261) and Mid Ulster (Sinn Fein majority 
260) only after the convicted gunmen who 
had been elected were declared ineligible 
to sit. This time in Fermanagh Colonel 
Grosvenor, a scion of the property-owning 
Westminsters and Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s PPS, 
has very high hopes of victory outright on 
October 8th. Privately many local 
Catholics concede that he has an excellent 
chance, since the feebleness of the IRA 
raids in the last couple of years and 
the inconvenience of the reprisals—espe- 
cially the spiking of the country roads 
which crisscross the border many times 
while linking neighbouring villages—have 
taken much of the heroics out of violence. 
Moreover—a potent point—there are now 
fewer Catholics on Fermanagh’s register. 
Mid-Ulster, however, may be a harder 
nut for the Unionists to crack, largely be- 
cause of their own feebleness. The con- 
stituency is admittedly difficult to organise 
since it consists for the most part 
of small villages separated by high 
mountains. In 1955 the Unionist organ- 
isation collapsed under the strain of 
fighting two successive elections, after the 
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second of which its candidate found that 
he, too, was ineligible to sit in the Com- 
mons (because he held an office of profit 
under the crown). The third election was 
then won by an Independent Unionist, Mr 
Forrest, because the Nationalists decided 
to try conclusions with the Sinn Feiners, 
and thereby proceeded to lose their deposit, 
but also to split the Catholic vote. If the 
Nationalists intervene again, Mr Forrest 
and Mr Grosvenor will no doubt both win ; 
if, as is more probable, the Nationalists keep 
away, Mr Forrest will face a tough straight 
fight. He will have no organisation to help 
him, unless the Unionists make a_|ast- 
minute effort to pull themselves together. 

The Northern Ireland Labour party, 
which has been gathering some momentum 
since it came down off the fence in support 
of partition, says it has hopes of capturing 
the East Belfast seat. The same rather 
unimpressive candidate, who reduced the 
Unionist majority to 5,260 in last March’s 
by-election, is trying again. He should be 
helped by the recent redundancy at Short 
Brothers’ aircraft plant. But, whereas his 
last fight was a straight one, he already has 
an Eire Labour candidate, who objects to 
the Labour party’s abandonment of United 
Ireland, in the field to split his vote ; and 
there will presumably now be a Sinn Feiner 
as well to take away some Catholic working- 
class votes and send their Protestant com- 
rades hurrying back to Unionist cover. 

In North Belfast the Labour party has 
a wistful but not very convincing hope of 
exploiting the divisions in the Unionist 
ranks which caused the sitting member, Mr 
Montgomery Hyde, to be dropped in favour 
of an inexperienced young solicitor. But 
significantly the Labour party has not even 
thought it worth entering a candidate in 
the City’s western division, which from 
1951-55 has sent a socialist of sorts to 
Westminster. Here the working class is 
predominantly Catholic and resentful of 
the Labour party’s stand on partition. The 
sitting Unionist, Mrs Pat McLaughlin, is 
thought to have consolidated her seat, and 
her opposition is expected to be split 
between three anti-partitionist candidates. 


RUBBER TRENDS 


The September issue of this quarterly 
publication for producers, manufacturers 
and dealers is now available. It contains 
special reports on | 
THE INDONESIAN RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 


THE PROSPECTS FOR WEST 
GERMAN RUBBER 


CONSUMPTION 


THE WORLD BALANCE—a 
regular feature assessing the 
outlook for demand and prices. 
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CYPRUS 


Grivas Rebuffed 


LLEGATIONS of somewhat improbable 

plots against General Grivas were fly- 
ing about in Nicosia and Athens last week- 
end. He himself claimed that the Greek 
government was planning to arrest him on 
the pretext of a fictitious pro-Grivas con- 
spiracy in the Greek army; and an 
Athenian opposition newspaper announced 
that there was a plot afoot in Cyprus to 
murder a minister in the provisional govern- 
ment and throw the blame on Grivas. Both 
allegations look like defensive counterploys 
to Archbishop Makarios’s announcement 
that he had evidence of a plot by the 
general’s supporters in Cyprus to overthrow 
him. 

The Greek government, at any rate, 
reacted with refreshing and crushing frank- 
ness. If General Grivas is not a liar, it said, 
he must be suffering from a persecution 
mania; having honoured him “to an 
exaggerated degree,” the Greek government 
is no longer concerned either with him or 
his political plans. This is not the only 
rebuff administered to Grivas by his former 
adherents. Ten days ago Archbishop 
Makarios stated categorically that he con- 
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sidered himself responsible “only to the 
sovereign people of Cyprus and not to the 
general.” 

It would, however, be rash to conclude 
that General Grivas’s mischief-making 
powers have been seriously weakened either 
in Nicosia or Athens. His behaviour may 
have caused him to be snubbed ; but it has 
also divided the Greek Cypriots. Moreover, 
his repeated allegations of secret agreements 
and concessions made outside the terms of 
the London agreements, although denied by 
both the archbishop and the Greek govern- 
ment, will not facilitate the present negotia- 
tions on the transfer of power to the new 
republic. Archbishop Makarios has so far 
refused to go to Athens to see Grivas without 
a proper personal invitation, although one 
of his colleagues has this week gone there 
on a presumably mediatory mission. The 
archbishop has been right to stand on his 
dignity. But sooner or later a meeting will 
probably become both inevitable and in the 
best interests of Cyprus. On their present 
form, the general has far more cause than 
has the archbishop to fear the outcome of 
such a confrontation. 


Uneasy Interlude 


ENERAL DE GAULLE’S statement of 
policy on Algeria last week was bound 
to create an immediate stir in French 
politics. On both sides of the Mediterranean 
the advocates of “ integration ” loudly pro- 
claimed that of the three choices offered by 
the president, francisation was the only 
acceptable one. Settlers’ organisations in 
Algiers swore that they would defend this 
principle “together with the army.” In 
Paris the traditional prophets of integration, 
like M. Duchet and M. Bidault, flocked into 
a new group whose name, the Rally for 
French Algeria, is itself a programme. The 
party most divided by this issue is the neo- 
Gaullist UNR, whose deputies were elected 
on a ticket of dual loyalty—to de Gaulle and 
to the spirit of May 13, 1958. Men like M. 
Soustelle and M. Delbecque wanted their 
party to fly the flag of francisation. But 
the leadership, while ruling out Algerian 
independence, refused to try to tie the 
general’s hands any tighter than that. 
All these stirrings will not amount to a 
storm as long as the army keeps out of the 
controversy. And it was to reassure the army, 


and the settlers, that General Challe, the 
commander-in-chief in Algeria, issued a 
message to the troops on ‘Tuesday, 
asserting that the fight against the 
FLN rebels will be intensified and 
“ pacification” carried to its bitter end. 
The intransigent character of this message 
should please officers and settlers; it is likely 
to have the opposite effect on the FLN. As 
to the mass of Algerians, they apparently 
wonder whether all this brings peace any 
nearer, and will judge the de Gaulle plan by 
its results. 

There would be a risk of the army com- 
manders losing patience if the president em- 
barked on talks with the FLN. If any such 
talks are barred, the officers have nothing to 
worry about and can get on with their job. 
This is why it is generally assumed in Paris 
that General de Gaulle will stick to the letter 
of his statement and refuse to enter into any 
political negotiations or any bargaining about 
his plan. Nevertheless, a lot must inevitably 
depend on the reaction of the FLN leaders. 
Throughout this week both Paris and 
Algiers had their eyes fixed on Tunis. 


Suspense in Tunis 


ILENCE can also be a diplomatic weapon. 

The FLN leaders were much criticised 
because last October they had rejected 
promptly and flatly General de Gaulle’s 
offer of “ the peace of the brave.” This time 
they did not commit.the same mistake. The 
rebel “ government-in-exile” went on 
deliberating in Tunis, and thereby kept up 
the suspense. Journalists flocked to Tunis 
from all over the world and, reduced to 
speculation, spread rumour after rumour. 
By a week of silence the FLN at least proved 
the point that it holds one of the keys to 
peace in Algeria. 

Tactics of this kind were not, however, 
the only reason for delay. The FLN had 
to consult its friends. Most members of 
the Arab League behaved as had been 
expected, and simply reaffirmed in general 
terms their support for the Algerian struggle 
for independence. The attitude of Algeria’s 
immediate neighbours was more important. 
One may well believe that President 
Bourguiba preached caution and advised the 
rebel leaders to follow Tunisia’s example by 
accepting a first offer and then asking for 
more. The King of Morocco, too, is in 
favour of compromise ; but his scope for 
action is limited by the more intransigent 
attitude of his government and public 
opinion. Nevertheless, it was apparently on 
the king’s advice that the FLN put off its 
statement till next week in order to revise 
some of its terms. 

The advocates of compromise have 
another argument. The insurgents had 
pinned great hopes on a vote condemning 
France being passed by this year’s United 
Nations assembly. M. Yazid, their observer 
freshly returned from New York, could tell 
the leaders gathered in Tunis that these 
hopes have dwindled after General de 
Gaulle’s declaration. Mr Herter’s statement 
on Tuesday confirmed the change in the 
American attitude. The more conciliatory 
members of the Algerian rebel leadership 
can now argue that, having shown its power 
by imposing a period of suspense, the FLN 
can seize the initiative again only by making 
carefully worded counter-proposals. 


LAOS 


Quenching by Firepower 


"En American military establishment in 
the Far East appears to be trying to 
repeat, in land-locked Laos, its success of 
a year ago on the waters off China. Last 
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year the power of the reinforcements sent 
to the Seventh Fleet, the quality of the air- 
craft supplied to the Chinese Nationalists, 
and the evident urgency put into the entire 
operation, forced the communists to ease off 
their bombardment of Quemoy and eat an 
unpalatable brew of their own words. Now 
the Americans have rushed equipment to 
Laos and are taking over the training of 
the Laotian army; and Admiral Felt, arriv- 
ing in Bangkok for this week’s meeting of 
military advisers of the South East Asia 
Treaty Organisation (Seato), declared that 
his west Pacific forces could be active in 
“a very short time ” if ordered into action. 
Since then, Admiral Felt has indicated 
to his colleagues and allies that the fire- 
power of the American forces in the 
Pacific would be used, if necessary, to 
quench whatever fire may be burning in the 
jungles of northern Laos. From some 
accounts, this vigorous line startled the 
delegates of France, Australia and New 
Zealand, who had been more inclined to 
look ahead to the permanent benefits—to 
almost everybody—of a neutralised Laos. 
‘In present circumstances, however, talk of 
a neutral Laos is somewhat idle. It is more 
relevant to wonder whether and in what 
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way the mainly naval and air forces at the 
disposal of Seato could be used in a country 
of roadless jungle and mountain without 
an outlet to the sea. Parachute drops from 
Siam? Bombardment of the presumed 
aggressor, north Vietnam? 

It need not come to that, and almost 
certainly will not. The Security Council’s 
sub-committee, now in Vientiane, has begun 
to collect whatever facts may be distin- 
guished from fiction in a singularly confused 
situation. Russia’s suggestion, in its note of 
September 15th, that the Geneva conference 
of 1954—which ended the Indo-China war 
—should be reconvened, is clearly a non- 
starter. On Tuesday, a British reply said 
neither yes nor no, but exposed some of the 
fallacies in the Soviet note. 

These developments leave things more 
or less where they were. While the sub- 
committee is gathering facts, there is clearly 
a good case for making the Laotian army 
strong enough to meet invaders or insur- 
gents in the north. But what happens if the 
job proves too big for it? More important, 
what happens if the Laotian government 
inconsiderately appeals to Seato for help 
before the situation has had a chance to 
quieten down? 


Pensioneering 


A’ our election notes on other pages 
report, the Labour promise to raise old 
age pensions by ros. a week seems so far to 
be ihe most noisy election issue. At the 
moment the Conservatives’ only reply to 
the challenge seems to be to say that the 
British people, especially in whatever 
district they are standing for, are too hard- 
headed to think that they can get something 
for nothing ; in many constituencies, at any 
rate, the Conservative aim seems to be to 
sail through ignoring the opposition, leaving 
the election as two separate manceuvres 
against shadow armies instead of making it 
a pitched battle. 

This is almost certainly a serious Tory 
mistake. The pensions issue is one on 
which it would be much easier than Con- 
servatives realise for them to counter- 
attack. They could emphasize to those 
who have only the pension to rely on how 
much more they have to gain from the 
Tory policy of concentrating increases on 
national assistance benefits. They could 
drive home to that majority of old people 
who have other fixed incomes in addition 
to the pension that a quite moderate 
increase in the pace of inflation will whittle 
away more from the value of that other 
fixed income than Labour says it would 
add to the basic pension rate. And, above 
all, on this issue the Tories could make a 
much greater effort to capture the humani- 
tarian vote. Labour’s national insurance 
proposals would cost some {£200 million a 
year immediately, and considerably more in 
a few years’ time. If this sum really is 





available, and if it were devoted to raising 
the rates for the one million strong, but 
growing, army of national assistance 
recipients, it would be possible to double 
the minimum standard of living for the 
poorest section of the community within 
a measurably short time. 


The Widows’ Vote 


r of the Labour party’s manifesto 
that can fairly be called shrimping 
for votes is the section on widows. All 
widows’ pensions are to be reviewed, par- 
ticular attention being paid to the earnings 
rule, and the basic pension of the “ Ios. 
widow ” is to be raised to £1. 

In fact, widows’ benefits were reviewed 
by the national insurance advisory com- 
mittee about three and a half years ago. 
About the same time the same body re- 
viewed the earnings rule as it applied to 
all benefits ; and modifications of widows’ 
benefits and of the earnings limit have 
since been made. Obviously, when prices 
start to rise again, or if the country can 
afford it, the case for a further adjustment 
of widows’ benefits will need to be looked 
at again. But does the Labour party’s pro- 
posed review mean that it intends to go 
back on the principle stated in the 
Beveridge report, endorsed by the Coalition 
government and embodied in the Labour 
government’s own National Insurance Act 
of 1946? 
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This principle is that widowhood of itself 
Should not be a contingency for which a 
national insurance benefit should be pro- 
vided other than a resettlement benefit 
known as a widow’s allowance. It was 
widows with youag children and widows 
whose age or infirmity precluded them from 
taking up employment that were deem=:j 
eligible for long-term benefits. The excep- 
tions to this rule are the “ros. widows,” 
officially known as widow basic pensioners. 
These consist (a) of women already widowed 
by July 5, 1948, whose husbands had be- 
longed to the old contributory pensions 
scheme, and who were not entitled to the 
long-term benefits of the new scheme ; and 
(b) of women widowed after that date but 
who married before it men insured under 
the old scheme. In 1948 these 10s. widows 
numbered about 300,000. As they have 
reached the age of 60, and their widows’ 
basic pensions have been converted into 
retirement pensions, their numbers have 
fallen off, in spite of new awards, and today 
there are about 109,000 of them. Since 
they have no young children and are under 
60, one would not expect them to be singled 
out as hardship cases. Indeed, of the 
150,000 who were drawing the ros. at the 
time of the advisory committee’s report, 
about 115,000 of them were either employed 
or self-employed—or at least were insured 
as such. About 20,000 were receiving 
national assistance ; but since then most of 
these, as a result of the committee’s recom- 
mendations, have been given insurance 
cover and qualify for unemployment or 
sickness benefit instead. Turning the ten 
shilling widow into a pound one may or 
may not win a few votes ; but it contra- 
venes an important principle of Labour’s 
own insurance scheme. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Polls under Fire 


i is always easy to mobilise an attack 
upon the public opinion polls ; they are 
naturally disliked by whichever political 
party happens to be falling behind in the 
rating. It is also a good thing to damp 
down overreliance on these temperature- 
reading devices ; most analysts of political 
trends pay too much attention to them and 
too little to by-election and (especially) local 
election statistics. But it is a great pity 
when an attack upon the polls gives a false 
impression. The Observer’s front page 
story last week “Four Polls from One 
Source ” was guilty of this. The story was 
based on the “revelation ” that “ the News 
Chronicle, the Daily Telegraph, the Daily 
Mail and London Evening News all collect 
the information on which they interpret the 
state of political opinion from a single firm 
in Regent Street” ; the impression given 
was that this reduced their value as an inde- 
pendent check on each other. 

This impression is almost. the exact 
reverse of the truth. The Daily Telegraph 
and News Chronicle polls, with both of 
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which the ubiquitous Dr Henry Durant is 
associated, are utterly different in structure, 
operation and treatment ; indeed some out- 
siders have sometimes felt that Dr Durant 
has devised the new Daily Telegraph 
method, which has different teams of inter- 
viewers using different sampling techniques 
in different sorts of constituencies, with an 
enthusiastic experimenter’s eye on provid- 
ing the most independent possible check 
on his older and more tested News 
Chronicle poll’s method. The Durant 
organisation does not process or prepare or 
present the Daily Mail or Evening News 
polls. It hires out some of its special cal- 
culating machines and other facilities to 
National Opinion Polls Ltd. (the Daily 
Mail people), but that is all. To equate the 
two organisations for this reason would be 
as sensible as to say that The Economist 
and The British Racehorse are the same 
publication because we are customers of the 
same printing house and because our 
separate words of wisdom (like the poll 
organisations’ separate questionnaires and 
answers) therefore go on to the same 
printing machines in the end. One can pay 
one’s 24d. and take one’s choice between 
these polls, and the Daily Express’s as well, 
but it really just is not true to suggest that 
there are any organisational links or 
smoothed out similarities of questioning 
techniques which make it more likely that 
mistakes appearing in any one morning 
newspaper’s poll will appear also in any 
other. 


WEST INDIES. 


Fateful Conference 


EXT week the West Indian premiers 
will confer in Trinidad with the 
federal prime minister on the future of the 


federation. They are certain to ask for some. 


alterations to the existing federal constitu- 
tion before independence, and this will 
mean changes by British order in council, 
if not legislation. But the important ques- 
tion which overhangs this fateful conference 
is whether agreement will be reached at all. 
If it is not, the whole edifice of the federa- 
tion, built up with such difficulty, may crash. 

Mr Manley, the premier of Jamaica, is 
putting in some demands which both the 
federal prime minister, Sir Grantley Adams, 
and the other islands’ leaders will find hard 
to stomach. He demands that representa- 
tion in the federal parliament be brought 
more into line with population, instead of 
being weighted to prevent Jamaica dominat- 
ing the house. Jamaica now has 18 out of 
45 members ; Mr Manley’s demands would 
mean 22 or 23 of 45. At the same time 
Mr Manley wants the completion of a 
customs union to be delayed sine die ; on 
the date for achievement of independence 
he is vehemently equivocal. But Mr Eric 
Williams, premier of Trinidad, demands 
independence at 11 a.m. on April 22, 1960. 
Sir Grantley Adams is unwilling to proceed 
to independence at all until the customs 
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union is a fact. Here is fruitful ground for 
a clash. If one comes, “ British delaying 
tactics ” will be the scapegoat. 

The right answer seems to be to give 
Mr Manley 23 members out of 50, not 
changing anyone else’s representation and 
yielding to Jamaica, most separatist of the 
units, a position like the North in the 
Nigerian Federation ; and then to agree to 
something like Mr Williams’s timetable in 
return for his wholehearted backing of the 
federation on Trinidadian issues. As for the 
customs union, the most practicable plan 
would be to concede Jamaica the protection 
its existing industries possess—but to urge 
that the opening up of the West Indies 
market to Jamaican enterprise is adequate 
compensation for going no further. But this 
is the critical moment; it is vital that 
federation should not break down now. The 
Colonial Office should press Sir Grantley 
to take risks, if need be, and back him with 
money and prestige. 


UN FORCE 


Paying for Peace 


NE of the more comforting sights in the 
O troubled Middle East is that of 
soldiers in sky-blue berets. They are 
members of the United Nations Emergency 
Force who are engaged in keeping the 
peace along the border between Egypt and 
Israel. There are 5,334 of them, in de- 
tachments from Brazil, Canada, Denmark, 
India, Norway, Sweden and Jugoslavia. 
They spend most of their time at remote 
desert posts on a line between the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea, but, unlike 
other soldiers who have been confined to 
small areas of sandy wastes, they are given 
opportunities to find out what the Middle 
East is like. On well-deserved holidays they 
are taken to see the antique remains at 
Baalbek, Cairo and elsewhere ; they have 
rest camps in the mountains of Lebanon 
and on the beaches at Alexandria. When 
they finish their tours of duty they will 
know something about the area in which 
they have served. They are a new kind of 
soldier. 

As a practical exercise in international 
co-operation, Unef has been a success ; as 
an example for the future it has endless 
possibilities. Yet the force has been under 
a threat of dissolution owing to lack of 
funds for much of the time since it was 
created by the UN Assembly on November 
4, 1956. Only a few members of the 
United Nations seem aware of its value. 
On September 15th, Mr Hammarskjéld 
announced that 61 member countries had 
yet to pay their assessments for 1959, and 
that there would be a cash deficit of $6.2 
million by the end of the year if this were 
not paid by then. The force is not likely 
to fade away altogether for lack of money; 
Mr Francis Wilcox, an assistant secretary 
of state, told the American Association for 
the United Nations on September 13th that 
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the United States would, if need be,. give 
it further financial support. It would be a 
pity, however, if two-thirds of the member 
countries were content to allow the other 
third to bear the expenses of the UN’s only 
troops. The reluctance of member nations 
to furnish funds suggests a lack of under- 
standing and responsibility that is far more 
serious than the failure to pay up in hard 
cash, 


IRAQ 


Ci-devants Die 


ENERAL QASIM has done it again. 
Flexing their muscles after the Mosul 
revolt last March, the Iraqi communists 
demanded that Iraq withdraw from the 
Baghdad Pact, that political party activity 
should be allowed, that the death sentences 
passed on former officials should be carried 
out, and that the Popular Resistance Forces 
should be armed. Iraq withdrew from the 
Baghdad Pact on March 24th ; on July 14th 
the general promised that party activity 
would be revived next January ; the execu- 
tion of political prisoners began last Sun- 
day. Meanwhile, the Popular Resistance 
Forces, having outlasted their period of use- 
fulness and become a threat to the army 
itself, were disbanded. This was the com- 
munists’ only defeat, and one of little 
importance, but they hastened to accuse 
each other of deviation and other Marxist 
sins while the rest of the world waited to 
see if the tide had turned in Iraq. There is 
no sign that it has. 

Sayyid Said al-Qazzaz, a minister of the 
interior before last year’s revolution, and 
Brigadier Nadim Tabaqchali, commander 
of the army division at Kirkuk at the time 
of the Mosul revolt, were among seventeen 
Iraqis executed for treason at Baghdad on 
Sunday. Al-Qazzaz was the brave old man 
who, last January, became the first of the 
accused former officials to make an attempt 
to defend himself before Colonel Mahdawi’s 
rigged court. At the time, the colonel said 
that he was lying in wait for al-Qazzaz, and 
the defence counsel said that he was defend- 
ing one of the lackeys of the extinct 
monarchy who had issued orders to fire on 
political demonstrators. Brigadier Tabaq- 
chali, who might have been better off if he 
had actually taken a leading part in the 
Mosul revolt, was convicted after witnesses 
said testimony against him had been 
obtained by torture, and after he had put 
up the strongest defence of any of the 
accused since the trials began. 

Genera] Qasim has publicly approved the - 
methods used by Colonel Mahdawi in court. 
He claims that the two of them planned the 
whole affair fifteen years ago. The general 
may still be the ruler of Iraq, but the 
colonel is the man to watch. General 
Qasim’s position is more likely to be 
threatened by a source close to home than 
by wicked imperialists or by President 
Nasser. 
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WAGES 


Wage Claims on the Move 


FTER almost a year’s standstill, several 

wage claims are now on the move again. 
The Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering unions presented a vast wages 
and hours demand to the employers this 
week (the employers say it would cost them 
£210 million a year all told) ; the workers 
in electricity supply have already put in 
their bid; the printers have met to 
co-ordinate their policy towards the 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Association when 
their agreement with the national dailies 
runs out in November; and the Lon- 
don busmen have asked for another £1 a 
week. These are stirrings that will gather 
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STUDIES FOR POLITICIANS 


q Some may say that political education is, 


after all, only education in the art of self- 

control or self-government,—is, therefore, 
entirely practical, and can only be attained in 
the actual exercise of political functions. But 
this is really to assert that experience has no 
influence on the conduct of societies at all. Will 
any sensible man deny that those who have 
studied,—even in the mere outline of school 
histories,—the working of democracy, for 
instance, in Athens,—of both aristocracy and 
democracy, their gradual rise, corruption, and 
decline in Rome,—the working of the English 
constitution under the Tudors and Stuarts,— 
the working of the French constitution under 
the Bourbons and the revolution,—the working 
of the American constitution,—will come to the 
task of self-government in a very different 
spirit, and with very much calmer wisdom, than 
is likely with those who only learn to under- 
stand conservatism from the viewy harangues 
of Mr Disraeli—constitutionalism from the 
occasional apophthegms of Lord John Russell, 
not always very consistently applied,—and 
democracy from the violent orations of Mr 
Bright ? We do not for a moment suppose that 
‘any mere studies can really form sound 
politicians. We know such a notion to be 
chimerical. But they will sow many fruitful 
germs in the minds of young politicians likely 
to bear fruit when the first vehemence of 
youthful politics is past. They will supply 
their minds with a wider range of political ideas, 
and prevent them from helplessly falling a prey 
to every ingenious doctrinaire theorist whom 
they meet. They will give dignity and breadth 
to men’s political convictions, and save them 
from the mistake, so common among such 
politicians as Mr Bright, of attributing all 
differences of political faith to the bias of selfish 
motives. .. . If the political life of England 
should ever become rotten, there can be no 
doubt that all our practical life will decay with 
it,—our commerce, our science, our arts, our 
manufactures, our laws. And the political life 
of England must become rotten, if the masses 
of England do not learn in time, and before the 
whole government becomes vested in them,— 
the fatal effects of confounding power,— 
whether in monarchs, aristocracies, or numerica] 
majorities,—with political right. 
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momentum only slowly—the engineering 
discussions, for instance, will take several 
months. They will face whatever govern- 
ment is then in power with a major 
challenge early in the new year. 

The key claim is that for the 3 million 
engineering workers. Both because the em- 
ployers here are generally prosperous and 
because the electricity boards, being a 
nationalised industry, do not wish to lead, 
bargaining on the engineering claim should 
set the pattern. The union leader, Mr 
Carron, has no doubt that his task will be a 
hard one. The engineering employers, as 
their recent booklet showed, are not in a con- 
ciliatory mood ; the cost of living is stable ; 
and union strike funds are in as unsatis- 
factory a state as ever. This is not a pro- 
pitious background for what may turn out to 
be a tough struggle. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Facts to Face 


HE public relations of the Church of 

England have recently been severely 
criticised, and it is not easy to acquire 
information about the Church. A step 
towards remedying this deficiency has now 
been taken with the publication by the 
Church Information Office of a useful 
booklet.* What is the membership of the 
Anglican Church? Theologically, Church 
membership is conferred by baptism, and 
of the 40,218,000 persons born and resident 
in the provinces of Canterbury and York 
in 1956, no less than 26,771,000, or 66 per 
cent, had been baptised in the Church of 
England. Of these, however, only 
9,691,000 were confirmed. If one calcu- 
lates the number of active Church members 


* Facts and Figures about the Church of 
England. Church Information Office. 4s. 6d. 
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taking Easter communion as the criterion of 
a practising Anglican, the figure falls 
dramatically to 2,348,354, or 6 per cent of 
the population. 

Clearly the Church has a challenging 
task ahead of it if it does not want to 
decline from the status of church of the 
nation to a congregational sect, ranking 
second in practising members to the Roman 
Catholic communion. It may be encour- 
aged by the increase of 470,000 in Easter 
communicants since 1947. And out of every 
1,000 marriages in 1957 496 were solem- 
nised according to Church of England rites, 
while civil marriages declined from 306 per 
1,000 in 1950 to 280. 

Anglicans are generously supplied with 
places of worship, 20,289 in all, although 
these are not as rationally distributed in 
post-feudal Britain as might be wished. 
Less satisfactory is the number of clergymen, 
amounting to only 14,454 full-time workers, 
averaging 56 years of age. The clergy, like 
the churches, are unevenly distributed ; for 
example, one priest for every 2,919 inhabi- 
tants in the Canterbury province, but onxiy 
one for 4,155 in York. A country divcese 
such as Hereford has one cleric for every 
1,054 of the population ; in Birmingham 
the figure is one to 7,264. A crumb of 
comfort may be garnered from the increase 
in ordination of deacons from 441 in 1954 
to §05 in 1958. 

Church of England schools in 1957 
numbered 7,794 with a total of 932,988 
pupils or 14.7 per cent of the school popu- 
lation of England and Wales. This figure 
looks impressive until one discovers that it 
represents a decline of Anglican schoo!- 
children from 17.2 per cent of the total 
school population in 1950, and compares it 
with the Roman Catholic school enrolment 
figure of 478,833, a new peak. Of one cate- 
gory of church workers there seems to be no 
shortage, bell ringers. In 1956, 4,979 paid 
and 41,869 unpaid were registered. 


What the Russians Heard 


aoe first impression of Mr Khrushchev’s 
visit to America that the Russians 
gleaned from their newspapers and radio 
was that he had been greeted with terrific 
enthusiasm. On September 16th, Pravda 
painted it all in bright colours: “ Every- 
where smiles, hands raised in admiration 
. . . Washington has seen nothing of the 
kind . . . applause turns into a stormy 
ovation on the central avenue.” Next day, 
according to Pravda, everything in the 
garden was still lovely. After that, how- 
ever, reality began to creep in here and 
there. 

In Literaturnaya Gazeta, Mr Leontev 
wrote of repeated attempts to “ throw dead 
cats and rats under his (Khrushchev’s) 
feet.” A Tass report on the talks with 
trade union leaders at San _ Francisco 
admitted that they had at times been 
“heated.” The first question put at the 





National Press Club in Washington, which 
referred to a famous alleged incident during 
the 1956 party congress and threw Mr 
Khrushchev into one of his rages, was dis- 
missed in the Soviet press with the simple 
but revealing formula, “ the first question 
was of a clearly provocative nature.” (Inci- 
dentally, Moscow radio’s Hungarian service 
broadcast most of the remarks that Mr 
Khrushchev made about Hungary on this 
occasion, but omitted his opening sentences 
about Hungary being a “dead rat” that 
stuck in some people’s throats.) 

Since the Voice of America was not 
jammed during the first three days of the 
visit (after that, selective jamming was 
resumed) the gap between fact and fantasy 
could hardly be allowed to yawn too wide. 
Much was made by all commentators of 
alleged efforts to prevent Mr Khrushchev 
from making contact with ordinary Amer! 
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TWENTY-THREE STOREY OFFICE BLOCK 


Central Africa’s highest multi-storey building 


will be KRIRW AVA built 














The new 170,000 sq. ft. office block for 
London County Properties of Rhodesia (Pvt) 
Ltd. in Jameson Avenue, Salisbury, is being 
Te built by Richard Costain (Africa) Ltd. With 
its twenty-three storeys, including above- 
ground parking on the first and second floors, 
the building will be the highest multi-storey 
block in Central Africa. It will be serviced 
by four high-speed lifts. Cost of the contract 
is approximately £600,000 and on completion 
the offices will be occupied by Rhodesian 
Selection Trust Secretariat Ltd. 


it’s never too soon 
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Architects are: W. D’ARCY CATHCART & SON 
of Salisbury, in association with 
DENNIS LENNON, A.R.1.B.A. of London 
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Some of the many hundreds of welded aluminium fabrications built by Fairey for 
the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. Each of the three examples at 
the top weighs 44 tons; the other weighs 18 cwt and has a diameter of 8 ft. 5 in. 
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Fairey Engineering Ltd. offer a Fabrications facility equal 
to any in the world. 


Pressure Vessels including refinery and chemical 
vessels, heat-exchangers, and large-diameter pipe, as 
well as many special types. 


Structures such as bridge sections, roof trusses, crane 
jibs and oil derricks. 


The Fairey Group of Companies provide a full Metallurgical 
Service, both in plant and at site, including X-Ray, vacuum 
and ultra-sonic testing; standards met include A.I.D., A.R.B. 
and U.K.A.E.A. and Lloyds Class I. 


For vessels or structures ...in steel or aluminium... talk to Fairey first 
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cans “in a calm and friendly atmosphere.” 
One Pravda dispatch, for instance, main- 
tained that the local authorities in Los 
Angeles had “concealed” the route he 
took. Much, too, has been said about en- 
thusiastic American support for his dis- 
armament proposals, According to Moscow 
radio, his speech to the UN Assembly 
“literally stunned millions of Americans” 
who had previously imagined that the 
Soviet people had “ horns and tails.” On a 
less hyperbolic plane, the Soviet press has 
been soberly insisting that the Russian 
disarmament proposals must impress all 
peoples, including the Americans. 


NIGERIA’S ELECTIO 


Without Benefit 
of Psephology 


HE Nigerian federal election campaign 

started about the same time as the 
British election but will take much 
longer ; polling day will be in December. 
The premiers of the three regions have 
issued a joint appeal to the electorate to 
refrain from violence, and gone severally 
into action, The issue is who shall control 
the federal assembly when independence is 
declared in September, 1960. Five parties, 
and some splinter groups, are putting up 
candidates in the 320 constituencies. Of 
these 320 constituencies, 174 are located 
in the northern region, 73 in the East and 
62 in the West, with 8 in the UN trust 
territory of the southern Cameroons— 
where, however, the government proposes 
to secede from Nigeria. 

The three main parties are the three 
dominant parties of the regions which 
control the regional governments. They 
are (a) the Northern Peoples’ party, led by 
Sir Ahmadu Bello, the Sardauna of 
Sokoto, which rules the North, has the 
emirs’ support and provides Nigeria’s 
present prime minister, Alhaji Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa ; (b) the National Council 
of Nigeria and the Cameroons, which 
controls the Eastern government and is 
led by its premier, Dr Azikiwe ; and (c) 
the Action Group, which controls the 
West and is led by Premier Awolowo. 
The NCNC is putting up federal candi- 
dates in the West as well as the East ; but 
only the Action Group is putting up 
candidates in all three regions. Of the 
two minor parties, the United Middle Belt 
Congress will fight between 30 and 50 
seats in the North’s southern and non- 
moslem areas, known as the middle belt 
(see map), while the Northern Elements 
Progressive Union will fight a number 
of constituencies in the “Holy North,” 
above the middle belt areas. The compli- 
cation of the election comes from the 
system of alliances between these parties, 
which is based on regional loyalties and 
disloyalties. The Action Group is closely 
allied with the UMBC ; but though the 
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Earthly Harvest 


| Apr peoples are not giving all their 
attention to Mr Khrushchev’s pere- 
grinations and to their spectacular shot at 
the harvest moon. This is the season when 
they are usually preoccupied with the 
earthiy harvest, and Nature has now given 
them cause for concern. Crops have been 
affected by drought in Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
the northern Caucasus and the Volga 
region. In Kazakhstan, where the yield is 
reported as excellent, and in Siberia heavy 
rains have delayed harvesting ; the final 










NPC and the NEPU are fighting each 
other in the Northern Region, the NCNC 
contrives to be associated with them both. 
Thus :— 

(1) If the NPC sweeps every seat in 
the North, it could alone control the 
federal house. 

(2) If the Action Group wins enough 
seats in both North and East it could 
control, with the UMBC, the federal 
house. 

(3) If no party emerges with a clear 
majority the most ltkely coalition would 
be between the NPC and the NCNC. 
There are no public opinion polls in 

Nigeria to provide a guide to the probable 
result. This will be the first election 
fought on manhood suffrage in the 
North. Using past regional elections as 
a guide, it seems likely that the Action 
Group will pick up 50 or more seats in 
the West, and 20 to 24 in the East, while 
the NCNC hopes to get at least 12 in the 
West and 49 or more in the East. But 
as the Action Group’s organisation is 
supe-ior to Dr Azikiwe’s, and as Zik faces 
a dissident group campaigning against 
him under his former lieutenant, Dr 
Mbadiwe, the NCNC may come off worse 
than this. 

But in the North, everything is guess- 
work. The Action Group is supporting 
the UMBC, but has no link with the 
NEPU, and has lost ground in Bornu 
Province. Its appeal is twofold. To the 
middle-belters, fearful of Fulani oppres- 
sion, it offers a separate middle belt state ; 
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results will not be known until October, 
but it is already evident that this year’s 
harvest will not be particularly good. 

Soviet grain output showed a big advance 
in 1956, when it reached 125 million tons. 
Production dropped in the following year, 
but in 19§8 it climbed to a figure claimed 
to be 137 million tons. It is doubtful 
whether that level can be exceeded this 
year. All this is still quite a long way from 
the official target of 165 to 180 million tons 
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Admittedly, Soviet harvest figures are 
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Nigerian parties 


in the rest of the area its candidates offer 
material welfare, and are—like NEPU— 
generally opposed to the power of the 
emirs. In theory, the Action Group 
could, with UMBC, win 20 to 60 
seats ; it considers that at least 9o seats 
are winnable. But NEPU will win at 
least a few. Everything depends on (1) 
whether the Middle Belt votes heavily 
for the UMBC, a poorly organised party 
and (2) how the anti-emir appeal fares. 
The NPC think both these appeals will 
fail. It concedes a handful of seats to 
NEPU and less than ten to UMBC—but 
it is hoping to win 165 northern con- 
stituencies out of 174. 

This is the riddle—how will the 
Northern people respond? Will they, 
as both Mr Awolowo and Amino Kano 
(the NEPU leader) claim, vote as newly 
free men against tradition and authority ; 
or will they, as the NPC expects, vote 
loyally for the emirs and chiefs who lead 
the NPC? If they vote strongly against 
“feudalism,” either the Action Group 
will win an overall majority in the federa- 
tion, or other patterns of coalition 
governments will be opened up; the 
NPC, diminished in power, might appear 
a less desirable partner to Dr Azikiwe 
than at present. If the Northerners vote 
the Northern ticket, will they give the 
Sardauna and his colleagues overwhelm- 
ing federal power—or will they leave him 
heavily dependent on an alliance with a 
large—and demanding—southern party, 
like the NCNC? 


It may be recalled that this 
elusive objective had been set previously 
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now. given in terms of the actual barn crop 
instead of as highly inflated “ biological 
yields.” Nor is the agricultural situation 
as critical as it was six years ago. The 
Russians claim to have achieved substantial 
progress in meat and dairy farming. But 
to provide fodder for this expansion of live- 
stock and to keep some surpluses for export, 
grain production will have to be stepped 
up considerably. The party’s central com- 
mittee, which is to hold a special session 
devoted to agriculture next month or in 
November, will have plenty to talk about. 
Mr Khrushchev’s report on the American 
corn belt will not be the only item on the 
agenda. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Bad Advice 


OCAL authorities which pay their officers 
more than the national minimum 
salary scale are very naughty and ought to 
mend their ways; thus the admonition, 
circulated last week, of the Local Authori- 
ties Conditions of Service Advisory Board. 
Such salary offers make life difficult for the 
conforming authorities, lead to a vicious 
spiral of extravagance, and “do not in- 
crease the total number of available 
officers.” 

This sort of pronouncement is sympto- 
matic of a great deal that is wrong with the 
local authority service and perhaps with all 
public services. National minima have 
their uses. National maxima, rigidly en- 
forced, are a guarantee of exactly the kind 
of results which can be observed not only 
in local administration but in the hospital 
service, the police, teaching and medicine ; 
they lead to chaotic maldistribution of man- 
power and ability between more and less 
attractive places and jobs. With this goes 
a chronic insufficiency of suitabie recruits 
or a failure to hold them through a normal 
career. The assertion that the existence of 
a limited number of highly paid jobs does 
nothing to “increase the total number of 
available officers” is indeed so towering a 
piece of economic ineptitude, so flat a con- 
tradiction of the experience of every pro- 
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fession, as almost to defy comment. But 
even if local government service was unique 
in that no officer ever left it because he was 
dissatisfied with his salary ceiling, and no 
one could be attracted to it by the hope of 
such moderately glittering prizes as the 
Board condemns, the advice would remain 
bad. 

The authority that is handicapped in its 
efforts te attract staff by remoteness, hous- 
ing difficulties or unattractive surround- 
ings must either offer some compensating 
advantage by way of salary or remain 
understaffed in terms both of quantity and 
quality. The authority with a specially 
sticky, important and exacting job to be 
done has no other means of attracting a 
specially good man to do it. Those autho- 
rities that have been realistic enough to 
recognise this deserve applause ; and the 
Advisory Board should look up, in any 
elementary textbook of economics, first the 
theory of supply and demand and then, 
with special concentration, the theory of 
net advantages. 


LOCAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


Industrial Blight 


NE result of the election auction is 

going to be that the next Govern- 
ment, whichever its colour, will be 
committed to do more to “mop up pools 
of local unemployment.” The dangers of 
this are obvious, but there is room for one 
positive plea as well: it is that more use 
should be made of the powers to grant 
Exchequer aid for the cleaning up and 
general civilising of derelict areas, for the 
removal of stinking slag-heaps and rusting 
dumps, as distinct from the making of 
grants to specific new ventures, Some of 
the local unemployment which govern- 
ments are going to set out to relieve will 
almost certainly arise, on occasion, from 
an essentially temporary decline in a 
dominant local industry—fortuitous or 
cyclical rather than secular. If the prin- 
ciple of special aid for special local troubles 
is accepted, such aid is surely better used 
for financing a clean-up during the slack 
period, when resources are available, than for 
subsidising new industrial ventures which 
local recovery will later make superfluous 
to local employment needs—and corre- 
spondingly costly to operate. 

There would be a long-term as well as a 
short-term advantage in this policy. Indus- 
trial blight exerts a repulsive influence on 
new ventures. The businessman planning 
a new works may be completely hardened 
to squalor and stenches and happily con- 
vinced that “where there’s muck there’s 
money”; but he may not—and he cer- 
tainly cannot count either on the total 
indifference to amenity of any executives 
whom he may recruit from outside, or on 
being able to do his recruiting entirely from 
the disamenity-hardened products of the 
blighted areas themselves. Where there is 
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economically little to choose between the 
Home Counties and Bolton, the Home 
Counties have an economically irrelevant 
pull. -To the extent that this influence js 
at work, the genuine economic advantages 
of older industrial areas are obscured and 
made ineffective ; to the extent that that 
blight can be cleared up, their attractions 
can become fully effective—doing away, 
pro tanto, with the need to subsidise new 
enterprise in order to keep them alive. For 
once, some measure of harmony can be 
detected between hard-headed economists 
and the Anti-Uglies. 


GOSLAVIA 


: Balkan Brickbats 


7 weekend President Tito, on tour in 
Montenegro, broke a three month 
long abstinence from public speaking. His 
speech at Niksic included a warm welcome 
for the Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchange 
of visits, tempered by a realistic caution and 
a repetition of the familiar Jugoslav warn- 
ing that talks between the few must never 
be at the expense of the many. 

Jugoslavia has a particularly close interest 
in the outcome of the Russo-American ex- 
changes. Any worsening of east-west rela- 
tions is liable to bring in its train both 
verbal onslaughts and economic blackmail 
by the Sino-Soviet block. Conversely, any 
chance of bringing Jugoslavia’s relations 
with other communist countries up to the 
present satisfactory level of its relations 
with most western and Afro-Asian coun- 
tries must, it seems, wait for a real east- 
west détente. 

Marshal Tito declared at Niksic that 
“ matters stand well with the USSR” and 
that with many other communist countries 
“ the situation is more or less similar.” Yet 
he is clearly not altogether easy about his 
relations with his communist neighbours. 
Except for Albania, they have muted their 
propaganda campaigns against Jugoslavia 
throughout the summer. But recent 
Albanian attacks provoked an outburst of 
indignation from the marshal at Niksic, 
although he had, as he said, decided to 
exercise the maximum restraint. (On the 
same day, Enver Hoxha was delivering yet 
another strong attack against the Jugoslav 
“ revisionists,’ the “servants of the 
imperialists.”’) 

Marshal Tito indicated that he“suspected 
these attacks by the Albanians were not 
“only their own affair.” He is probably 
right. What is more difficult to determine 
is whether it is really the Chinese, those 
sticklers for ideological conformity, who 
are pressing the Russians to pursue, by 
proxy, the campaign against the Jugoslav 
heretics. Some light may be thrown on 
this by the behaviour of the east European 
press and radio after Mr Khrushchev’s visit 
to Peking next week. Marshal Tito, for his 
part, has given advance warning that if the 
campaign against him is stepped up agaill, 
it will not get anywhere. 
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¢  . him who asks of the rustic 
the name of his native village.” 


Extracts from a 1907 Motoring Guide Book 
“Through East Anglia in a Motor Car” 


With acknowledgements to Methuen & Co. 


“It is not always possible to 
identify on a map the village 
through which the car is pass- 
ing, nor always easy to consult 
the map even when travelling 
at moderate speed. Blessed be 
the villages that proclaim their 
titles, even by modest boards 
on the post-offices, as many do 
in East Anglia, for by such 
boards is the traveller saved 
from the scorn poured upon 
him who asks of the rustic the 
name of his native village. This 





is an almost universal pheno- 
menon, so frequent in occur- 
rence that one is tempted to 
speculate as to its origin; and 
that may be that the normal 
rustic, painfully conscious of 
the narrow limits of his own 
knowledge, feels that he has 
encountered a fool indeed when 
he meets anybody who is more 
ignorant than himself, although 
it be but.as to a single and quite 
trivial point.” 


*Over 150 depots throughout the country represent 
the contribution to the maintenance of road transport 
by the Kenning Motor Group—identified by the Kenning 
Shield, a guarantee of an efficient service. 
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LETTERS 








Foreign Policy 


Sir—In your first leading article in last 
week’s issue entitled “ Which Voice in the 
World ?” you refer to “the record of un- 
successful Tory violence in Suez, Cyprus 
and Nyasaland.” I think that this remark- 
able phrase requires further explanation and 
I hope that this will be forthcoming. 

Your views on the Suez incident are well- 
known and in your eyes it certainly was a 
piece of “ unsuccessful Tory violence.” But 
what of Cyprus and Nyasaland? Why do 
you place them in the same “ galére” as 
Suez ? 

In Cyprus what alternative was there 
between reacting violently to violence and 
surrendering to terrorism ? And how can 
you dismiss as “ unsuccessful” a policy 
which to say the least of it certainly pre- 
vented a war between Greece and Turkey 
and has culminated in the Zurich and 
London agreements ? 

As regards Nyasaland there may well have 
been in places and at times displays of un- 
necessary violence, but must the Conserva- 
tive party be condemned for the misdeeds of 
a few of the servants of a colonial regime 
under their control ? 

On the general point of the success or 
otherwise of what was done in Nyasaland 
you appear to put yourself amongst those 
who always refrain from action until 
terrorism has exploded. The writer of this 
letter was a senior official of the Govern- 
ment of the federation of Malaya between 
1948 and 1953 and has had more than a 
nodding acquaintance with armed terrorism. 
He realizes only too poignantly the tragedies 
which occur out of failure to react to 
thuggery until it has started on its path of 
outrage.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SW. W. C. S. Corry 


A Design for the Sixties 


Sirn—How rightly you describe the pro- 
duction plans of the new British Motor 
Corporation’s small car as “ disappointingly 
modest.” 

Within an hour of reading a newspaper 
advertisement on the evening the adver- 
tising campaign was launched I contacted 
a leading agent to order a car for export 
next January. The delay in delivery was 
already “five months for home delivery ” 
and “ doubtful ” for export. In seatch of 
fuller information, when the agent did not 
Phone me as promised on the next day, I 
contacted the main distributors. The de- 


lay on home delivery had already risen to 
"seven months,” and for export to Africa 
(even taking delivery at the factory myself 


and driving across Europe) “no date can 
be quoted.” 


For myself this model has now become 
“A Design for the Seventies” and I shall 
regretfully buy a well-known Continental 
small car whose salesman—backed by a 
production programme of over 2,000 units 
daily—offers early delivery and a highly 
competitive export price—yYours faith- 
fully, O. S. KNOWLES 
London, W8 


The Helpless Major:ty 


S1r—Your list of non-English Heads of 
Departments was unduly restricted. Off- 
hand I can think of Johnston (Inland 
Revenue), Fraser (War Damage Commis- 
sion) and Crambie (Customs and Excise). 
Moreover in almost all of the departments 
headed by these gentlemen you will find a 
man of their own nationality as second or 
third in command.—Yours faithfully, 


LEONARD SHORT 
London, SW 


Vietnam 


Sir—In the article “ The United Nations 
Look at Laos,” we have noted with utter 
disbelief the following opinion of your 
correspondent: “ It is hard to say how any- 
one can establish that a prisoner is a 
genuine North Vietnamese communist and 
not merely a masquerading South Viet- 
namese officer.” 

The implication therein, of the presence 
of Vietnamese army officers in Laos, mas- 
querading or otherwise, can only be ex- 
plained by two hypotheses : 


(1) It is wholly inconceivable that we 
should commit procurative aggression 
against Laos by camouflaging officers of 
the Vietnamese army into Vietminh and 
further sending them off into Laos, via the 
communist north army and Dien Bien 
Phu. 

(2) It is equally unlikely that we should 
have loaned those officers to the Laotians 
for this hypothetic masquerade. We do 
not, by principle and necessity, have any 
intention of interfering in the internal 
affairs of Laos or of any other country. 


The irresponsible hypothesis of your 
correspondent is dangerous. It would offer 
the communists a ready justification of their 
invasion of Laos if credit should be accorded 
to it and thus tend to reject the responsibility 
of the present situation in Laos on the free 
world.—Yours faithfully, 

PHAN VAN THINH 
Embassy of Vietnam, London, W8. 


Restrictions on Motorists 


S1ir—May I add an even further Eastern 
voice to this correspondence and recall that 
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while in Berlin some years ago—but post 
war—lI successfully persuaded a courteous 
German garage owner to hire me a car on 
the strength of an out-dated and borrowed 
English provisional driving licence. Neither 
of us was ashamed to admit his inability to 
read the other’s language, but the visual 
effect of my inadequate document was 
greatly strengthened by the number: of 
rubber stamps (including one showing the 
swastika and eagle) with which I had 
obliterated most of the relevant data. 

The Berlin streets were already pretty 
dangerous.—Yours faithfully, MeEpDwWay 
Kuching, Sarawak. 


Beauty Contests 


Sir—As the organiser of the “ Miss Great 
Britain ” national bathing beauty contest, I 
was particularly interested to read your 
special article on “ The Business of Beauty 
Contests.” 

Your publication is, of course, well 
known for its accuracy, and it was, there- 
fore, something of a shock to read of our 
“Miss Great Britain” contest being 
described as “largely a local competition 
which has now declined in importance.” 
I do not know from what source your writer 
gained his information, but the true facts 
regarding this contest are as follows. 

The “ Miss Great Britain ” national bath- 
ing beauty contest has now been held at 
Morecambe for fifteen years. It is the 
oldest established bathing beauty competi- 
tion and still carries the highest prize list of 
any beauty competition. The total value 
of prizes is in the region of £4,250—a stag- 
gering sum which is far in excess of that 
offered by any other competition organisers. 
The first prize of £1,000 is, for instance, 
more than three times the first prize offered 
for the “ Miss United Kingdom ” competi- 
tion, 

Our contest is organised entirely by the 
Morecambe and Heysham Corporation, but 
we do have the co-operation of such com- 
mercial enterprises as Messrs. Goya, Ltd., 
who present some of their products as 
prizes to our heat winners, and British 
European Airways who, this year, flew the 
winner on a triumphal tour of the British 
Isles. I am sure that you will agree that 
an organisation of this stature would hardly 
be interested in flying the winner of a local 
contest around the country. 

Qualifying heats for the contest are held 
‘at between 25 and 30 different towns in 
Great Britain, including such widely 
separated spots as Belfast, Glasgow, Dundee, 
Brighton, Bournemouth, London, South 
Wales, and, indeed, almost every area in 
Great Britain. I fail to see, therefore, how 
the contest could possibly be described as 
“largely a local competition held at More- 
cambe.” 

I think the above information will be 
sufficient to show your writer how com- 
pletely our competition has been misjudged. 
—Yours faithfully, R. S. BATTERSBY 
Miss Great Britain Contest, 

Morecambe 
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Revolutionary Tragedy 


The Prophet Unarmed: Trotsky 
1921-1929 


By Isaac Deutscher. 
Oxford University Press. 502 pages. 38s. 


HE fall of a revolutionary Titan could 

be the sub-title of this story. When 
the second volume of Mr Deutscher’s trilogy 
opens, in 1921, Trotsky, the organiser of the 
Red Army, is the unquestioned hero of the 
civil war, whose name is automatically 
associated with Lenin’s whenever the 
October revolution is mentioned. At the 
book’s close, eight years later, the banished 
Trotsky leaves Russia never to return ; the 
opposition is broken and Stalin is gathering 
in his hands all the reins of autocratic rule. 
How was a man so popular and of such 
striking talents—an original thinker, a spell- 
binding orator, a brilliant writer, a most 
efficient organiser and administrator— 
defeated by a ruthless, yet so much cruder 
and greyer, opponent ? 

In answering this question Mr Deutscher 
has written his best book so far, in style, 
in pattern and in human truth, and the most 
revealing yet of Mr Deutscher himself. 
Obviously Trotsky’s colourful personality 
is more rewarding than Stalin’s to a bio- 
grapher. But what seems to have stimulated 
the author is the figure of this prophet 
unarmed, the tragedy of a man fighting 
against his environment, against his times ; 
a revolutionary hero doomed and yet un- 
broken, defeated and yet convinced of the 
ultimate right of his struggle. Sympathy 
does not mean apology. This is a critical 
assessment in which Trotsky’s errors of 
judgment as well as his tactical mistakes are 
shown. At moments (for instance, when 
failing to use Lenin’s testament against 
Stalin) Trotsky recalls the Baudelaireian 
albatross, whose giant wings prevented him 
from walking. He could not stoop to Stalin’s 
level, He was fighting for principles and 
according to rules, admittedly comnrnist 
rules, of revolutionary behaviour. Stalin 
had no scruples. One year he would frighten 
a communist assembly with a picture of 
Trotsky as the “ super-industrialiser ” and 
enemy of peasants. Next year he would 
borrow Trotskyist arguments (about primi- 
tive socialist accumulation) to advocate 
similar policies before applying them with a 
ruthlessness that made the original authors 
shudder. 

The outcome of the struggle, however, 
was not determined by tactical mistakes. 
The quality of Greek drama that invests this 
book derives from the thread of inevitability 
running throughout the story. From the 
first, Mr Deutscher strikes the contrast 
between the bolshevik dream and the reality 


of post-revolutionary Russia, bled, tired, 
isolated, socially disrupted. After the civil 
war the proletariat had almost vanished. To 
cling to power the bolsheviks gradually had 
to abandon some of their principles. The 
dictatorship of the proletariat had to be 
replaced by that of the party, then of its 
old guard. And the process led almost 
inexorably to the rule of the stalinist faction 
and finally to Stalin’s personal rule. When 
Trotsky tried to arrest this trend, and to 
appeal against the stalinist party machine 
to the rank-and-file, he obtained only a faint 
echo. The workers, in many cases peasants 
turned workers, were exhausted. Trotsky 
appeared to the masses as a glorious but too 
exacting a figure, who belonged to the 
heroic times of the revolution. Stalin, 
strange as it may seem, was associated with 
peace and quiet. World revolution, which 
the bolsheviks expected to extricate Russia 
from its backward isolation, failed to 
materialise. Stalin offered the masses the 
prospect of a Russian solution. It is against 
this setting that the contradictions, hesita- 
tions and the successive defeats of the 
opposition acquire their meaning. 

Trotsky was conscious that his struggle 
was largely against Russia’s backwardness 
and, in interludes between party battles, he 
also wrote on cultural subjects. We thus 
get a glimpse of the essayist drawing up, 
in 1926, vistas of the atomic age or trying to 
reconcile Pavlov and Freud. We also see 
the Marxist critic whose pages on the place 
of literature in Soviet society should be 
compulsory reading for Mr Khrushchev. 
Mr Deutscher also draws vivid pen-sketches 
of other protagonists: Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
Bukharin. Among the many international 
subjects that loomed large in the inner-party 
controversies, Stalin’s relations with the 
Chinese Kuomintang are probably the most 
interesting and the most topical as they 
show Moscow’s dilemma when dealing with 
revolutionary movements in backward 
countries. 


Future Soviet generations will learn their 
history from these pages. Mr Deutscher, 
also, as he aptly points out with a quotation 
from Carlyle, had to drag out Trotsky “ from 
under a mountain of dead dogs, a huge load 
of calumny and oblivion.” The picture that 
emerges will not satisfy sectaries of Trotsky- 
ism for whom their hero could not go wrong. 
Yet it is here that Trotsky is restored to his 
real stature set against his time. One is 
finally left with the impression that his 
personal fate was a symbol of the contradic- 
tion between Marxist ideas designed for a 
modern industrialised state and the condi- 
tions in the country where they were first 
applied. Since this contradiction has 
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diminished, most of the issues raised in his 

struggle are now more alive than ever. 
To draw this balanced portrait and its 

background Mr Deutscher has used a wealth 


‘of original documents, particularly from 


Trotsky’s own, so far unknown, archives at 
Harvard. He has woven this material into 
a closely knit narrative; it is historical 
analysis of the most telling sort. The result 
is a fascinating revolutionary tragedy ; it is 
at the same time an indispensable book for 
anyone who wants to understand Russia of 
yesterday, today and tomorrow. 


Not New Enough Edition 


The Oxford History of England: The 
Reign of Elizabeth, 1558-1603 (Second 
Edition) 

By J. B. Black. 

Oxford University Press. 565 pages. 35s. 


HE second edition of Professor Black’s 
T “The Reign of Elizabeth” in the 
Oxford History of England appears twenty- 
three years after the original publication. 
During the intervening period a great deal 
of work has been done by scholars on the 
Elizabethan period, much of it of major 
importance and some of it vigorously 
controversial. A new edition of this 
volume was therefore particularly needed. 
The publishers claim that it is “in some 
respects at least a new book” ; and Pro- 
fessor Black quickens expectation by refer- 
ring to “expansions of the matter, correc- 
tions of error, modifications of emphasis.” 
But the hopes thus aroused are soon dis- 
appointed. Sir John Neale subjected the 
first edition to searching criticism, both on 
the grounds of its plan and on numerous 
points of detail. The insertion of analytical 
chapters on religion and the constitution 
at an early point deprived the later narra- 
tive chapters of much of their interest ; and 
only a brief postscript was allowed to the 
period after the Armada. This plan is 
retained in the new edition. Professor 
Black’s claim that the balance of the book 
has been altered by the addition of 25 
pages to the chapter on the later years of 
the reign is highly exaggerated. Almost 
all Sir John Neale’s criticisms of detail are 
ignored. Professor Black still says that the 
queen never attended council meetings and 
that the council only occasionally met as 4 
body ; that star chamber procedure was 
informal ; and that the Puritan “ classical 
movement” developed shortly after Whit- 
gift’s appointment to Canterbury. 

Since making these criticisms Sir John 
Neale has published his own great trilogy 
on Elizabethan parliaments. Professor Black 
remarks in his preface that “Sir John 
Neale will doubtless recognise references 
and quotations drawn from his invaluable 
volumes,” though indicating that his own 
interpretation is often different. But it 1s 
easier to identify the difference than the 
debt. In the new edition the section on 
parliament remains virtually unchanged. 
Peter Wentworth’s speech of 1576 is again 
attributed to 1575. No use is made of Sir 
John Neale’s work on Puritan activities 
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parliament ; and Professor Black’s judg- 
ment that “the Brownists and Barrowists 
formed the spearhead of Elizabethan 
puritanism ” reads more oddly in 1959 than 
it did in 1936. And despite the evidence 
adduced by Sir John Neale to support his 
view that Townshend’s diary has given a 
false notoriety to the parliament of 1601 
and distorted the general picture of the 
reign, Professor Black repeats the old view 
without even indicating that there is a new. 

The chief aim and justification of the 
Oxford History as planned in the 1930s was 
to provide an adequate treatment of the 
social, economic and cultural factors, as 
well as of the political and constitutional. 
Since then our knowledge of the economic 
and social structure of Elizabethan England 
has been greatly extended, and at points 
transformed. Yet the political structure of 
“clientage ” is ignored by Professor Black; 
new work on the Court of Wards is un- 
mentioned even in the bibliography ; and 
new material on the economic problems of 
the Church is passed over in silence. It 
is interesting to notice that Professor Black 
has inserted into his economic chapter two 
paragraphs on the controversy over the 
gentry and peerage during this period. But 
he comments only that the controversy “ is 
by no means easy to follow,” and finds its 
tone disturbing. While concluding 
cautiously that “the subject still awaits 
clarification,” he repeats the remark, itself 
highly controversial, that the period pro- 
duced “a new race of landlords, more 
enterprising than their predecessors.” 

There are, however, considerable 
changes and expansions of the old text. 
Anglo-Scottish relations (prominent before) 
are described at greater length, while both 
Mary Stuart and Essex receive fuller and 
more favourable treatment. The handling 
of foreign policy is lively and robust. But 
this second edition is primarily an ampli- 
fied narrative, stronger in the summary of 
evidence than in its assessment and almost 
completely indifferent to the work of 
scholars in the past and very productive 
twenty-three years, 


Sordid Bargain 
The Chief 


By Robert Jackson. 
Harrap. 349 pages. 21s. 


a success story of Gordon Hewart, the 
son of an obscure Lancashire draper, 
who became Lord Chief Justice of England, 
is competently told by Mr Jackson. Hewart 
started life as a journalist before taking to 
the law and entered Parliament as a Liberal 
in 1913. His rise was rapid, but, preferring 
a legal to a political career, he refused Cabi- 
net office, contenting himself with the posts 
of Solicitor and then Attorney General. Mr 
Jackson tells for the first time the sordid 
story of the bargain struck between Hewart 
and Lloyd George over the succession to 
the Chief Justiceship. In 1920, Lord Read- 
ing, then Lord Chief Justice, wished to go 
to India as Viceroy, and Hewart asserted 
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what was then considered his “right” to 
succeed him. Lloyd George, however, 
needed Hewart’s services in the Commons, 
and persuaded him to forgo the succession 
on condition that a pliant judge could be 
found as a stop-gap, who would resign 
before the end of the Administration, when 
the place would revert to Hewart. Such a 
bargain was highly improper, if not uncon- 
stitutional, since judges hold office during 
good behaviour and not the Prime Minis- 
ter’s pleasure. A. T. Lawrence, a seventy- 
four year old judge, nevertheless accepted 
Lloyd George’s offer, and had the humilia- 
tion two years later of reading of his own 
resignation in The Times, when Hewart 
succeeded him. 

As Lord Chief Justice, Hewart was not 
remarkable. Autocratic and irascible, he 
was often partial in his judgments; personal 
squabbles with the Lord Chancellor’s 
Department held up necessary law reforms; 
his book “The New Despotism ” proved 
little more than a nine-day wonder and he 
later regretted having written it. As a per- 
sonality Lord Hewart was not of intrinsic- 
ally high interest, so that this book is often 
dull, and the author has made the going 
heavier by the lengthy accounts of famous 
trials with which it is overloaded. 


Only a Fraud? 
Madame Blavatsky 


By John Symonds. 
Odhams. 254 pages. 21s. 


“ 


E think,” reported the Society for 
Psychical Research in 1885, “that 
Madame Blavatsky has achieved a title to 
permanent remembrance as one of the most 
accomplished, ingenious, and interesting 
imposters of history,” a verdict shared by 
her latest biographer, Mr John Symonds, 
whose sustained semi-ironic tone precludes 
him from investigating whether there was 
more to Madame Blavatsky than an 
ingenious trickster. HPB, as she was known 
to her friends, was certainly strikingly 
eccentric. In appearance she was absurdly 
spherical with an immense parchment 
coloured face, lit by great turquoise eyes and 
surmounted by a mat of crinkly hair. 
Emerging from an obscure Russian past 
into the New York of the seventies, she at 
once acquired fame as a medium, founded 
the Theosophical Society, and finally settled 
in India, where she established a devoted 
following and gained international renown. 

For a spiritual leader she had some 
curious tastes, including a passion for 
gigantic meals and an unlimited capacity for 
cigarettes. Her temper was somewhat un- 
certain and on one occasion she hurled a 
butter dish at an offending fellow diner with 
the imprecation that it might grease his soul 
to Hell. Wherever she went, she was 
pursued by extraordinary phenomena and 
Mr Symonds has made the most of them. 
Teacups, books and brooches embodied 
themselves from the atmosphere at her 
command, spirits manifested themselves in 
droves, astral bells chimed, and letters from 
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the Tibetan Mahatmas, with whom she was 
in constant celestial communication, fell 
through the ceiling. 

_To maintain this perpetual spiritual 
circus, Madame Blavatsky undoubtedly 
resorted to fraud, but to dismiss her as only 
a fraud is to do her very much less than 
justice. Her two major works, “ Isis 
Unveiled ” and “ The Secret Doctrine,” are 
Outstanding treatises of learning and 
religious insight. Even if we make the maxi- 
mum allowance for human gullibility, we 
cannot explain her extensive influence by 
trickery alone. How for example did she 
convert the rationalist Annie Besant ? Mr 
Symonds might also have investigated why 
Theosophy, essentially a new form of 
gnosticism, should have made such headway 
in the predominately rationalist nineteenth 
century, and assessed its part in fostering 
Indian nationalism. Unhappily he is too 
busy chronicling minutiz, such as the 
behaviour of the machineless cuckoo clock 
which hooted at Yeats on his first visit to 
the prophet, to attend to these more general 
questions or to sift out what, if anything, 
was genuinely clairvoyant in Madame 
Blavatsky’s powers. 


The Decipherers 


Lost Languages 


By P. E. Cleator. 
Robert Hale. 192 pages. 21s. 


HEN that subtle operator, Sir Charles 
Snow, wanted to depict an admirable 
Crichton, at once glamorous and scholarly, 
brilliant and withdrawn, wide-ranging in 
spirit and yet firmly held to Cambridge by 
the author’s grip, he very sensibly cast him 
as the first decipherer of Sogdian. The mind 
thrills at once to the thought ; base thoughts 
of the novelette are banished ; and one sus- 
pends disbelief at Sir Charles’s behest. On 
the arts side at least, no achievement is more 
fascinating than the decipherment of a 
language that has stood blankly to be stared 
at by the centuries without yielding its 
secret, and the wresting from it of the 
picture of an ancient but unknown civilisa- 
tion. This is the theme of Mr Cleator’s 
book, which tells the story of the main 
decipherments of ancient alphabets and 
languages whose key had been lost over the 
ages. 
oHHe gives pride of place to hieroglyphics 
and cuneiform, which take up nearly two- 
thirds of his text. He illumines his theme 
rather too strongly by hindsight. He stresses 
the triumph of those who succeed, but is 
inclined to jeer at those who guessed wrong. 
One should not do both: the contrast, at the 
time, is rarely so strong. But, with or with- 
out this chiaroscuro, the stories are fascina- 
ting. The rest of his book is composed of 
a shorter account of Hittite, Ugaritic and 
Mycenean Linear B, curiously grouped 
under the heading “some subsidiary 
systems,” and a short account of the main 
undeciphered alphabets. One rather wishes 
that Mr Cleator had given more space to his 
subsidiary systems. The first two are un- 
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familiar stories, compared with the 
tremendous but well-known triumphs of 
Champollion and Rawlinson ; and the last, 
though familiar and only recently described 
at length for the general reader by Mr 
Chadwick, is surely one of the greatest 
achievements, in this field, of cryptographic 
technique. 

This is a work of vulgarisation: Mr 
Cleator does not claim to rely on any but 
secondary sources. But it is readable and 
clear. It is padded out by thumbnail 
sketches of the history and literature of the 
civilisations concerned. The former are 
sometimes useful as background to the 
decipherment, but the latter are too sketchy 
to be worth much and are hardly part of 
the author’s theme. The line-drawings are 
clear and good ; the plates are attractive, 
but show too little detail to help the text. 
For a book on this particular subject, there 
are too many misprints and some consistent 
misspellings of names ; it seems clear that 
Mr Cleator has never had to work seriously 
on a puzzling text. 


Thomism and Knowlzdge 
The Degrees of Knowledge 


By Jacques Maritain. 
Bles. 495 pages. 50s. 


ACQUES MARITAIN is, if not supreme 
J among Neo-Thomists, one of the leading 
exponents of that brand of Catholic philo- 
sophy which is derived from St. Thomas 
Aquinas. He first wrote this work in 1932. 
It was translated into English in 1937, but 
the translation was acknowledged to be 
unsatisfactory. The English edition also 
omitted a number of appendices to the 
original work. A new translation from the 
fourth French edition, which includes the 
appendices, has now been prepared by Fr 
G. B. Phelan and others at the Pontifical 
institute of Mediaeval Studies at Toronto. 
It has clearly been a labour of love. 

M. Maritain’s style is not easy, and the 
translation retains many awkwardnesses. 
There are words like “ effectuable” and 
there is a great proliferation of ugly tech- 
nical terms after the fashion of continental 
philosophy. The book remains, neverthe- 
less, a monumental work both in size and 
ambitions. M. Maritain has set out to give 
an account of all claims to knowledge, from 
those of the empirical sciences to the claims 
for mystical knowledge of and union with 
God. This in itself would be a large task, 
but in the present case the vast subject- 
matter has in addition to be squeezed into 
the straitjacket of Thomist philosophy. 

Because of its connection with Aristotle 
and its own theological background, 
Thomism is best suited to the provision 
of a systematic framework for metaphysical 
theology and philosophy of nature. Neither 
the strictly empirical sciences nor mysticism 
fit easily within it, and there is an evident 
sense of strain in M. Maritain’s account of 
these matters. He shows a certain reluctance 
to go into details. But the work is also sub- 
ject to some general limitations, It contains 
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a wealth of scholarship, but this is all 
drawn from a very limited field. There is 
little recognition of points of view other 
than those peculiar to  scholasticism. 
Thomism is exceedingly self-contained. 

It is also uncompromising. Like an 
octopus it has to draw in everything within 
reach of its tentacles, even if the prey 
becomes rather mangled in the process. M. 
Maritain is fond of producing little dia- 
grams in which the hierarchy of forms of 
knowledge is represented. These are neat 
in outline, but their import is not 
perspicuous. The book in general is some- 
what like them. The picture presented is 
relatively neat and elegant, but one is left 
uncertain how it applies to reality. Never- 
theless, for those prepared to accept the 
framework the book provides an admirable 
source for knowledge about scholastic 
philosophy. 


Precarious Creation 
Canadians in the Making 


By A. R. M. Lower. 
Longmans. 499 pages. 50s. 


“* astringent antidote to easy optimism 
about Canada’s future greatness, this 
book, by an outstanding Canadian historian, 
analyses the difficulties that have beset its 
growth. Canadians have come to believe 
or, at least, to hope that in this generation 
they have won, at last, not only a unified 
political structure, but also a national 
identity. This still “ precarious creation ” 
has been achieved through the slow growth 
of a loyalty to Canada that transcends both 
local loyalties and communal loyalties. 
Being a Canadian has come to mean more 
than being a Nova Scotian or British Colum- 
bian, than being a French Canadian or an 
English Canadian. This feeling for Canada 
has had to struggle up through both internal 
sectionalisms and outside loyalties, with 
loyalty to England or the Empire, with 
loyalty to Rome. It has had an unremitting 
rival in the sometimes almost overwhelming 
influence of the United States. Even now, 
Professor Lower contends, “ Civilisation is 
something the Canadian expects to come 
from outside.” . 

This is a fascinating study of the char- 
acter of the society that has gradually 
emerged over the three and a half centuries 
since Europe was first transplanted to that 
part of North America which is now 
Canada. The discussion of the role of 
religion—and denomination—in moulding 
Canadian character is particularly interest- 
ing, as is that of the significance of class. 
Useful chapters on New Canadians do not 
seem entirely to bear out the uncom- 
promising assertion that the “ melting pot ” 
is as real in Canada as it is south of the 
Border. Nor, indeed, does the conclusion: 
“The new tensions that have been intro- 
duced into our activity by mass immigration 
are often painfully obvious but it can at 
least be said that these lead us unwillingly 
in the same direction to which every other 
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large factor in Canadian life impels us—to 
compromise.” There are Canadians of 
Celtic stock, of Icelandic stock, of German 
stock or Polish stock, as well as of French 
and Anglo-Saxon stock who still cherish 
their own traditions, though they are none 
the less good Canadians. 

The final chapters on modern Canada 
are provocative but, lacking the perspective 
of time, less satisfying that the historical 
analysis. Professor Lower feels that the con- 
temporary scene is most sadly out of joint. 
He sees the hardy pioneer and the inde- 
pendent yeoman farmer superseded by soft 
city dwellers, tied to the wheels of their great 
god “CAR ”—the symbol and apotheosis 
of the whole complex of modern mechanical 
living. He sees dire symptoms that 
democracy is sliding down into that abyss 
of “ simpleton democracy ” from which dic- 
tatorship inevitably emerges. He sees little 
to check the decline in a community that has 
so often looked on education as a “vocational 
can-opener ” and in which the pressure to 
conform to a featureless and meaningless 
average grinds out any spark of individuality 
or greatness, leaving a society bereft alike 
of stability and of distinction. One disturb- 
ing aspect of this trend is 

a new variant of imperialism, American pre- 

dominance in Canada and Canadian co- 

operation in American dominance elsewhere, 
which in 1957 was just reaching the initial 
stages of its political phase. 

There could hardly be better evidence to 
offset the gloom of this conclusion than Pro- 
fessor Lower’s book itself. Witty, stimu- 
lating, richly informed and wise, it encour- 
ages hope that Canada, still in the making, 
will not end as just “a blurred tag-end” 
of the United States but will contribute 
something distinctive and great to the comity 
of nations. 


OTHER BOOKS 


ENGLISH THEORIES OF ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS, 
1815-1848. By Robert G. Link. Columbia Um- 
versity Press. London: Oxford University Press 
234 pages. 40s. 

This thorough and competent study streng- 
thens a weak patch in the history of economic 
thought by assembling and comparing the ideas 
on economic fluctuations expressed—in a wide 
variety of contexts and with little common ter- 
minology—by certain English economists of the 
classical period. Malthus and, later, John 
Stuart Mill are the most important of the six 
economists here examined; but potentially impor- 
tant contributions came from Joplin, Tooke, 
Attwood and James Wilson. The last named 1s 
here to be found uttering, in the 1830s, a tart 
warning to would-be planners for stability (in 
this case the drafters of the 1828 Corn Law with 
its sliding scale) which would need only a litile 
change in phraseology to pass for the words 
of another editor of The Economist in the 1940s 
or 1950s. 


INTRODUCTION TO NUCLEAR Power Costs. By 
Arnold Rochman. Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corporation, New York. 57 pages. No price 
given. 


ULsTER YEAR Boox 1957-59. Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, Belfast. 392 pages. 6s. 6d. 


PLato Topay. By R. H. S. Crossman. Revised 
edition. Allen and Unwin. 215 pages. 20s. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BooK, 1959. Edited by 
S. H. Steinberg. Macmillan. 1699 pages. 45s. 
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YES SIR, | said, YOURE THE BOSS! 


You're the boss, you give the orders... 
and the Independent haulier carries them out. There’s no red-tape 
to stand in his way. He makes his own decisions swiftly . . . executes them 


promptly. And he puts you, the customer, first. 


Personal service —that’s the reason why so many firms are regular customers — 

have been for a long time—of Independent hauliers. They like the scrupulous attention paid 
to their special demands. They know how Free Enterprise competition 

has held down prices since de-nationalisation. And, of course, they like the prompt service 
given equally to the heaviest freight and the smallest load, 


to the local delivery and the long cross-country haul. 


The Free Enterprise Haulier puts you first 


Get in touch with your local area office of the Road Haulage Association 








> — SN 
feeds, 


(EXTINITS, or directly with the Head Office at: 146 New Bond Street, London W.1. MAyrair 9050 
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Are they making tyres...or tires? 


Differences in language and customs, however small 
or subtle, can be important to people in Britain doing 
business with America. 

As a U.S. bank with branches in London, Chase 
Manhattan knows the differences and similarities, can 
do much to make your dealings with the States more 
pleasant and more profitable. Chase Manhattan knows, 
too, the differences in customs and trade practices 
within the states... for its network of correspondent 
banks is the largest in America. 

In fact, almost anywhere you do business, Chase 
Manhattan’s network of more than 51,000 correspond- 
ent banks and branches around the world can get up- 
to-the-minute information for you, and provide you 
with every type of modern banking service— promptly, 





efficiently, and on a personal, localized basis that 
practically puts you on-the-scene yourself. 

Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 
... in either of the London branches. 


THE 
CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the laws of the State of New York 
London: 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 © 46 Berkeley Square, W.I 


The Chase Manhattan Executor & Trustee Corporation Limited 
6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES London « Paris « Frankfurt/Main « Beirut « Tokyo e Osaka e Havana e Marianao e San Juan P.R. e Santurce 
Rio Piedras « Bayamon e Panama e Colon « David « Cristobal « Balboa 


Offices of Representatives : Washington, D.C. © International Airport, Idlewild, N.Y. « Bombay ¢ Buenos Aires « Caracas e Chitre, Republic of Panama 
Continental Europe (Paris) e Mexico, D.F. « Rio de Janeiro « Rome e Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, The Chase Manhattan Bank (South Africa) Ltd 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Communists — 
Progress 


Mr K. Dimly Seen 


NEW YORK, Saturday 


NREALITY hangs over New York as smog hangs over other 
cities ; no visitor, not even Mr Khrushchev, escapes the 
faint unbelievability that floats among those man-made 

buttes and knife-cut canyons. Mr Khrushchev’s two days in New 
York began with Mephistophelean undertones at Pennsylvania 
station ; he was carried in a goods lift from his train to a recep- 
tion in a subterranean baggage vault, a twilit anteroom to Hades, 
where the camera flashes lit up secret service men lurking among 
the steam pipes. Thereafter he can have heard little except the 
clatter of internal combustion engines, and smelt little except 
exhaust fumes, as his escort of 65 motor-cyclists—bringing a 
clutch to the heart of spectators who remembered Cocteau’s 
Orphée—swept terribly through the streets. He may have caught 
a blurred sight of silent rows of policemen, truncheons drawn, 
facing silent rows of onlookers. If he was very sharp-sighted he 
may have seen distant clumps of refugees demonstrating into the 
teeth of television cameras. He has been stuck in a lift at the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel and been tuned into the wrong translation 
at the United Nations. At the latest count, he has talked to more 
people who are millionaires than are not. If it were left io the 
local police to say what he did in New York, they would triumph- 
antly reply, “ He survived.” 


It is not easy to say what impact Mr Khrushchev made on 
New York or it made on him when contact between the two 
was so tenuous. The crowds lining the streets proved that the 
silence with which he was greeted in Washington was not simply 
a local phenomenon due to the restraining presence of President 
Eisenhower. The New Yorkers showed the same surprising, 
rather un-American, reticence. Reporters, in their search for the 
tight word to describe it, have run through a Roget’s Thesaurus 
of adjectives: cool, chilly, restrained, reserved, aloof. Perhaps 
the best word is “ undecided.” Mr Khrushchev comes to the 
United States as the emissary of a way of life so remote from 
the Americans that in the comic strips of the newspapers com- 
munists go cheek-by-jowl with spacemen ; so far, because the police 
have hustled him through New York like a suspect with a news- 
paper over his head, Mr Khrushchev has not been able to establish 
himself as a human being whom the Americans can either like 
or dislike. It is notable that people have responded far more 
positively to him when he has met small groups in private. The 
guests at Mayor Wagner’s lunch applauded him warmly and fre- 
quently, and he was heckled at the dinner given by the Economic 
Club for dodging a question about the jamming of broadcasts to 
Russia. Both reactions are more clearcut than the blank impas- 
Sivity of the watchers who have seen no more than a nose-tip 
flashing past behind bullet-proof glass. 


It is not surprising that the American press has found it hard 


to look on Mr Khrushchev with new eyes. The New York Times, 
speaking for the cautious majority, says that it will wait until the 
end of his trip before it makes up its mind; but it seems to be half- 
convinced already that he came to America solely for propaganda 
purposes and is unwilling “to come to grips with any major 
issues.” The New York Daily News, less hampered by open- 
mindedness, recognised him at once as “a hard-bitten, merciless 
and agile-minded thug * who has “scowled, mugged and grimaced” 
(though he worried the leader-writer by his “ oily friendliness ”). 
Most newspapers follow one or the other of these patterns: either 
they have already made up their minds that Mr Khrushchev’s 
protestations about peace are nothing but a ruse, or they are going 
to do so unless he says something startlingly new. 


In fact, from what has happened so far it is not quite safe to 
conclude that there is no sincerity in this Khrushchev. True, he 
has not given an inch so far on the specific points at issue with 
the United States, and he has shown distinct signs of pugnacity, 
petulance and a hair-trigger temper. But at least two of his hosts 
—the chairman of the National Press Club lunch in Washington 
and the Mayor of Los Angeles—have gone out of their way to 
tread on his corns ; and if he came simply to lull America into 
defencelessness he should surely have been a good deal suaver. 


An observer listening at first hand to what Mr Khrushchev 
says, and watching the way he says it, is confronted with a possible 
alternative to the theory that his talk of peace is merely a hoax. 
This is that Mr Khrushchev is as hard set in his beliefs as if they 
were concrete, and will be the toughest of men to negotiate with, 
but that he is nevertheless genuinely worried about a number of 
things: about a resurgent Germany, about the way American news- 
papers report his doings (the New York Daily News seems deter- 
mined to justify his worries) and about the danger of a gradual slide 
into war. So far the most interesting possibility—it is no more— 
raised by his visit is that he is really as suspicious of the Americans’ 
motives and sincerity as they are of his. It remains to be seen 
whether, by the time he leaves, each side will at least have a little 
more respect for the other’s honesty. 


Western Reproaches 


SAN FRANCISCO, Tuesday 


T the public level, Mr Khrushchev’s visit to San Francisco 
has plainly been the high point of his trip through the 
United States. After a disagreeable experience in Los Angeles, 
where he exchanged extremely angry words with the Mayor, the 
trip by train up the lovely California coast was obviously a welcome 
relief from tension for both the Soviet group and the American 
officials accompanying them. When the train stopped at Santa 
Barbara, home to more millionaires than any other city in the 
West, Mr Khrushchev got off, breaking through the security 
that has thus far surrounded him, to shake hands and talk with 


the friendly throng waiting on the station platform to catch a 
glimpse of him. 


These greetings, the first warm and spontaneous ones he had 
yet received in America, were followed by a hospitable welcome— 
conspicuously different from that of Los Angeles—from the Mayor 
of San Francisco and from a large cheering crowd that waited at 
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the entrance to Mr Khrushchev’s hotel, high on Nob Hill. Once 
again he disregarded the security arrangements and stood in the 
hotel driveway, grinning broadly, waving and, to the crowd’s 
delight, giving full play to the ham actor in him. There were 
no hostile demonstrations and only a few anti-communist banners 
were seen in the streets, although two days earlier monarchist and 
_ anti-Soviet groups had paraded through the city. 


However, the public warmth with which Mr Khrushchev was 
greeted gave way to private heat in the evening when he dined, 
at his own request, with a group of trade union presidents attend- 
ing the convention of the American Federation of Labour and 
Congress of Industrial Organisations in San Francisco. The dinner 
was extremely controversial even before it was held ; Mr George 
Meany, the President of the AFL-CIO, openly disapproved of it 
and refused to attend. Indeed, for a time it was not clear who 
would dine with the Russians as first one and then another of 
the union leaders who had accepted invitations withdrew from 
the affair. The hosts, headed by Mr Walter Reuther, the president 
of the automobile workers’ union, finally consisted of six former 
CIO leaders and one from the old AFL. 

After the dinner Mr Reuther held an extraordinary midnight 
press and televiston conference which at times gave the appear- 
ance of a pre-arranged mass meeting. Bursts of applause from 
the audience forced reporters to shout to gain his attention. He 
reported that as long as the discussion remained general it was 
fairly amiable, but that when the Americans raised specific ques- 
tions concerning Hungary, Eastern Germany, the part played by 
unions in Russia, and so on, the Soviet leader responded belli- 
cosely or not at all, and the dinner frequently became “ unruly.” 


HE trade union leaders, whose vigorous defence of American 
LT policy led Mr Khrushchev to call them “ capitalist lackeys, 
were prepared for such a charge, for they had asked the hotel 
not to use the elaborate silver and gold service or special china 
and linen usual on such occasions. Nevertheless, Mr Reuther and 
the officials who accompanied him had some hopes that their 
experience with Mr Mikoyan a few months earlier would not be 
repeated ; at that time neither side made any concessions. Mr 
Reuther, the most internationally minded of American trade union 
leaders, while feeling that Mr Khrushchev should be reminded of 
the deep opposition American workers have for the Soviet system, 
sought to explore possible areas of practical agreement to ease the 
tensions of the cold war. But because Mr Meany and other 
powerful trade union figures are so hostile to the Soviet Union, it 
was imperative for Mr Reuther to make it quite clear that supping 
with Mr Khrushchev did not mean he sympathised with Soviet 
views. The real puzzle is why Mr Khrushchev requested a meeting 
which was bound to be stormy. 

He had a much friendlier reception, which could also have been 
predicted, the next day, when he paid a surprise visit to a branch 
of the dockers’ union headed by Mr Harry Bridges, which was 
expelled long ago by the CIO for its close support of the Com- 
munist party line. At the very time that Mr Meany was de- 
nouncing him to the AFL-CIO convention, Mr Khrushchev, 
accompanied by the head of the Waterfront Employers’ Associa- 
tion, was being welcomed cordially by Mr Bridges, was happily 
exchanging hats with a dock worker and was being loudly cheered 
by hundreds of dockers before continuing with the remainder 
of his sight-seeing schedule in San Francisco. Fortunately Mr 
Khrushchev’s only formal speech, on the evening before he left 
for Iowa, went off without any angry incident. This enabled him 
to pay willingly the tribute to San Francisco’s charm required 
of every visitor and also drew a heart-felt tribute to the city from 
the nervous Americans responsible for Mr Khrushchev’s trip. 
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Goliath at Camp David 


R HENRY CABOT LODGE, the American representative at the 

United Nations, and Mr Khrushchev’s official companion, 
has seen his own script go west as he travelled about the country. 
Originally Mr Lodge was expected to act as a verbal sparring 
partner for his Russian guest ; the Vice President, out of his own 
experience with Mr Khrushchev, insisted that it was a case of 
“argue back or perish.” But too many local dignitaries seized 
this cue. The State Department had to ask Mr Lodge to do 
what he could to restrain them and to avoid giving the impression 
that it was official policy to talk back to Mr Khrushchev at every 
opportunity. 

The State Department did not take very seriously Mr Khrush- 
chev’s threats to go home, but it has been anxious that nothing 
should be done to put him in an unreceptive frame of mind for the 
talks which he is having this weekend with the President at Camp 
David in Maryland. This is where the real achievements of the 
visit, if there are to be any, will take place. This consideration, 
however, has not prevented the State Department from itself 
denying, with great force, the Russian charges that wider cultural 
exchanges would be possible but for American obstruction. 

This weekend’s talks apparently will range over any subject 
which either Mr Khrushchev or the President chooses to bring 
up: disarmament, trade, Berlin, the unification of Germany, the 
nuclear talks, and Laos. Mr Eisenhower’s primary objective, how- 
ever, is said to be to convince the Russian leader that unless the 
threat of military force—primarily against Berlin—is lifted, no pro- 
gress toward removing other frictions is likely to succeed. It is still 
hoped that in private Mr Khrushchev may be more conciliatory 
than he has been in public, although it is recognised that he may 
wish to reserve any real concessions for the second round of 
the talks which will take place in Moscow. 

Mr Charles Bohlen, whose appointment to the new job of adviser 
on Soviet affairs to the Secretary of State has just been announced, 
will not take up his post until next month. But it is assumed that, 
even if he does not accompany Mr Eisenhower to Russia, Mr 
Bohlen’s great knowledge and experience of the Soviet Union will 
be available to help plan the trip. His recall from the Philippines, 
to which he was in effect exiled by Mr Dulles, suggests that the 
Administration, as well as the American people, now recognise Mr 
Khrushchev for the formidable opponent that he is. Mr Bohlen’s 
insistence, when he was Ambassador in Moscow from 1953 to 1957, 
that the Russians should not be underestimated ran counter to Mr 
Dulles’s own views; this is why Mr Bohlen’s special talents and 
knowledge have been wasted for the past two years. Fortunately 
his new appointment does not require confirmation by the Senate, 
which still contains men who regard a healthy respect for the Soviet 
Union as tantamount to softness toward communism. 


Uncertain Wall Street 


NEW YORK, Wednesday 


SHARP mid-week rally has halted the downward drift on Wall 
Street at least temporarily, but in its present uncertain mood 
few are prepared to hail the return of a bull market. Losses in 
the last seven weeks have erased the gains of the preceding three 
months and the Dow Jones industrial average, which hit a peak 
of 680 in the first week of August, had fallen back to 615 before 
Wednesday’s rally—a drop of 9 per cent. Losses were heaviest 
among defence, electronic and railway shares, with many falling 
by 25 per cent and more from their 1958-59 peaks, 
A few shares have managed to resist the downward trend. 
American Motors reached a new high this week because the public 
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responded favourably to pictures of the 1960 Rambler and to the 
firm’s announcement that it will increase its capacity by 20 per 
cent ; its supporters appear undeterred by the imminent invasion 
of the “ compact ” car field by the three big automobile companies. 


Steel shares have remained strong, due perhaps to the old adage | 


about not selling during a strike. And the shares of many large 
multiple shops have reflected their current prosperity. 

The gloom on Wall Street has been variously blamed on Mr 
Khrushchev’s visit, on the prolonged steel strike and on the tight 
money policy being pursued by the Federal Reserve Board. On 
the importance of the last factor opinions differ: while some 
emphasise the impact of the central bank’s policy, others point out 
that investors have funds at their disposal but are holding back 


because the future, which a few months ago seemed rosy with _ 


profits, is now somewhat clouded. Certainly the large institutional 
buyers—the market’s pace setters—are waiting on the side lines. 
They are not buying equities in any volume nor are they pur- 
chasing the fixed income obligations which now offer such attrac- 
tive yields. Instead, most of their ready cash is finding its way 
into high-yielding short term paper. 

Until this summer’s setback, the stock market had been rising 
since April 1958 with little interruption. A sizeable “ correction ” 
to skim the froth from the boom had been widely expected and, 
although the current drop is rather sharper than many had bar- 
gained for, it is regarded as being well within the bounds of what 
is termed a “ normal intermediate decline.” A few pessimists can 
be found, but professional opinion remains optimistic on balance. 
Confidence in the fairly near future is based largely on a belief that 
once business is released from the bonds of the steel strike, it will 
bound forward. Much depends, of course, upon when the steel 
strike ends and on the terms of the settlement. This is the ques- 
tion responsible for the “wait and see” policy of institutional 
investors. Until they return in strength the market is likely to 
remain in the doldrums. 


Sins of Omission 


HE PRESIDENT, who won most of his battles with Congress, 

has sent a parting shot after it in the shape of a searching 
and candid review of its work. He has special regrets for two 
things which Congress failed to do. One was to increase the 
rate of interest which the government may pay on long-term 
bonds (the President called this failure one of the most serious 
things to have happened, in his time) ; the other was to provide 
adequate funds for the mutual security programme. The Presi- 
dent debated whether to call Congress back for a special session, 
to deal with these sins of omission, but he dismissed the idea ; 
it is, after all, only three months until Congress will reassemble 
in any case. To recall weary members before then would bring 
them back in a fractious frame of mind, predisposed to say no a 
second time. Moreover, the President’s trip to the Soviet Union 
will take him out of Washington in November. 

But Mr Eisenhower openly invited the public to “ educate ” 
members to do better next year: to forswear the “ pork” barrel 
(the Bill for coveted local improvements), to practice economy 
except where foreign aid is concerned, and to make the manage- 
ment of the public debt easier. In the session just concluded, 
the first two aims proved incompatible. Foreign aid was nipped 
in the bitter battle over spending, particularly on housing, where 
Congress had to accept defeat and over the “ pork” barrel which, 
in the end, Congress trundled triumphantly past the President’s 
guard. Members found it hard to understand why they should 
vote money for projects in foreign countries which they were told 
that they must deny to their own constituents. This year the 
Senate, which usually restores the cuts made by the House in 
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appropriations for foreign aid, hardly lifted a finger. The final 
Bill, the last to be passed at this session, approved spending of 
$3.2 billion, a trifle less than last year’s total, compared with the 
$4.4 billion which the President requested. The sums for the main 
programmes are as follows: 


President's Appro- 
Request Authorised priated 
$ millions 
Military Assistance... ial 1,600 1,400 1,300 
Defence Support hid ie 835 751 695 
Development Loan Fund a 700 700 550 
Technical Co-operation ti 180 179 I5l 
Special Assistance oe ee 272 247 245 
President’s Contingency Fund 200 155 155 


If the President still believes, as he said in July, that $1.6 billion 
for military assistance is the minimum needed “ to prevent serious 
deterioration in our collective defence system” he is likely to ask 
ror a supplementary appropriation in January. It is surprising that 
military aid was cut at all in view of the testimony of the Draper 
Committee, which was created to assess the foreign aid programme, 
that at least $2 billion is needed. Defence support—economic 
assistance to countries with which the United States has treaties— 
was also cut sharply. But the chief regret must be that the 
Development Loan Fund lost what may have been its last chance 
to be placed on a generous, long-term footing. The President 
maintained, however, his personal right to withhold information 
about aid programmes from Congress, although lesser figures will 


do so in future only at the risk of having all funds for economic 
aid cut off. 


The Dollar Besieged? 


WASHINGTON, DC 


F the finance ministers and central bankers gathering here for 
I next week’s meetings of the International Bank and Monetary 
Fund experience one of those rare sensations of a major shift in 
the wind, their intuition will be right. Mr Khrushchev’s visit has 
given Americans in general a feeling that something strange and 
new is happening. So, for the economically sophisticated, has the 
decision of the American government to take seriously the 
country’s chronic deficit in its international balance of payments. 
The problem itself has been familiar to a few people in all parts 
of the world for a year. What is new is not only the heightened 
sense of concern within the American government, but also the 
fact that the subject is being mentioned openly for the first time. 
Comments in public have been few and cautious, but they have 
begun to be made, and comments in private are more blunt. Con- 
tinued large deficits in the balance of payments, it is said, simply 
cannot be tolerated. 

It is only two years since sterling was going through another 
crisis, the franc was in a state of collapse, gold was flowing into 
the United States, and Sir Donald McDougall was forecasting 
a chronic dollar gap. Suddenly though the change has come, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Anderson, does not believe that 
the present payments deficit is only a temporary aberration. He 
is convinced that there is a fundamentally new situation to be 
faced. Given his enormous influence inside the government, the 
importance of his views cannot be exaggerated, and they are 
supported by the fact that there has been at least a small deficit 
in every year but one in the present decade. 

But while Mr Anderson’s sense of concern, if not alarm, is 
obviously genuine, it should be pointed out that a number of other 
experts inside and outside the government do not share it. It is 
entirely possible to estimate conservatively that American com- 


Continued on page 1026 
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Through creative chemistry, Monsanto turns 
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s terday s dreams into present-day realities 


oods for fine furniture 


ROM the moment most trees are felled until the time 
Frsexsonin is complete, they are open to attack by 

fungi which cause sapstain. This ugly discolouration 
makes the timber unsuitable in, for example, furniture- 
making and cabinet work. 

The most effective chemical for preventing sapstain 
is Santobrite, Monsanto’s sodium pentachlorophenate 
—used by the world’s major timber-producing countries. 

Directly after felling, the ends of logs are treated 
with a sealer containing Santobrite. This stops immediate 
attack. At the sawmill, the sawn timber is dipped in 
Santobrite solution. This gives complete protection 
against sapstain. 

Materials which originate from timber, such as in- 
sulating board, hardboard and chipboard, are also 
treated with Santobrite to protect against attack by 
fungi and termites. 

The paper industry, too, finds Santobrite invaluable: 
it keeps the mills free from fungal and bacterial slimes; 
and it plays a vital part in the manufacture of mould- 
proof wrapping paper. 

Santobrite has numerous other uses. It serves as a 
micro-biocide in paints and adhesives. It acts as a pre- 
servative for drilling muds used in the search for oil. It 
prevents the growth of slime and algae in water-cooling 
systems. And it checks the formation of micro-organisms 
in textile sizes. 

Santobrite is one of the most powerful preservatives 
in commercial use. Together with its sister-product 
Penta, it helps many countries make the most of their 
natural resources, and preserves and protects many 
varied products. It’s yet another way Monsanto brings 
a better future closer. 


If you, as a manufacturer, are interested in chemicals or 
plastics, it will pay you to get in touch with Monsanto. 


Santobrite is a Registered Trade Mark 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
695 Monsanto House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.I 
and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2. 


In association with: 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
MONSANTO CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL. 

MONSANTO CHEMICALS (AUSTRALIA) LIMITED, MELBOURNE. 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS OF INDIA PRIVATE LIMITED, BOMBAY. 
Representatives in the world’s principal cities. 
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Continued from page 1023 


mercial exports next year will reach the $20 billion level ; at this 
point the payments deficit would probably be so small as to be 
negligible. Already seasonally adjusted exports for July have 
reached an annual rate of nearly $18 billion, and this is without 
any help from the surge of shipments of cotton and commercial 
aircraft that are known to be coming, and with only modest help, 
presumably, from the decisive recovery of business in Europe. 
One month’s figures prove nothing. But great problems some- 
times just go away, and America’s latest and greatest embarrass- 
ment may well do so too. 

The key lies in the answer to one question: has the American 
structure of costs become non-competitive ? For in spite of some 
rather desperate groping for devices to minimise the government 
payments that create the deficit, the real solution must lie in 
increasing the surplus in commercial trade. There are sensible 
Americans, quite apart from the protectionists, who are thoroughly 
convinced that the balance of trade is undergoing profound 
structural changes. They are convinced that exports will remain 
indefinitely sluggish and that imports will rise inexorably, and 
perhaps even rapidly. So far, the figures are hopelessly incon- 
clusive. No one can affirm (or deny) with any certainty that 
American goods are “ pricing themselves out of world markets ” 
or that there have been sufficient increases in the imports com- 
peting for domestic markets to change affairs basically. If, as 
seems reasonably likely, both America and the other developed 
countries are prosperous during 1960, it should begin to be 
possible to answer this question. 


N the meanwhile, however, Mr Anderson and his assistants are 

determined not to take any chances. Apparently they are not 
simply afraid that further deficits may lead to a-run on gold ; in fact, 
they do not expect this to happen. But they do not like the 
prospect of an increase without foreseeable end, in foreign short- 
‘term claims in New York. International liquidity is all very well, 
according to this school of thought, but there comes a point beyond 
which the dollar cannot reasonably be expected to bear the entire 
burden of it. There remains the question of who is to provide the 
liquidity. The ghost of Keynes’s international monetary unit and 
credit-creating central agency is not yet stalking the corridors of 
the Treasury in Washington, but officials must occasionally look 
over their shoulders to make sure of this. In a world that finds 
the dollar a currency in oversupply, nothing is quite impossible. 


As might be expected, the icy glance of the man who feels that 
something must be done falls initially on foreign aid. The first 
blossom to wither in the resulting frost was Senator Fulbright’s 
pian for a greatly expanded Development Loan Fund to provide 
funds, on easy terms, for backward countries and which was to 
be financed on a long-term basis—a plan that the President had 
backed in nearly every detail only two years earlier and that Mr 
Dillon, the Under-secretary of State, was backing publicly as 
recently as last winter. The Administration knifed the plan with- 
out so much as an apology for being inconsistent. Senator Ful- 
bright promptly lost heart and the Senate, as a result, did a less 
heroic job than usual of restoring cuts made by the House in 
other items. There is a strong possibility that next year the 
Admistration’s request for the Development Loan Fund, far from 
reaching the $1 billion a year spoken of by Mr Dillon and backed 
by Senator Fulbright, will be cut to only $500 million, compared 
with the $700 million asked this year and the $550 million appro- 
priated by Congress. 


In inter-agency conferences and elsewhere the search for other 
heipful devices goes on. The Treasury finds the new International 
Development Association more than ever desirable, as a means 
of diverting demands for bigger development loans and as a means 
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of underlining the concept that Europe must now assume a far 
larger share of the burden of aid to the underdeveloped countries. 
Payments-minded officials look eagerly at the possibility of tying 
more foreign aid to domestic purchases—particularly development 
loans, which apparently are producing few orders for Americans 
and many for the factories of Europe and Japan. It will be a 
pity if this means that the foreign aid dollars buy less and if the 
basic principle of non-discrimination is violated, but continued 
international respect for the dollar has greater priority in Washing- 
ton. The pressure on Europe to abandon the remaining discrimi- 
nation against the dollar is being intensified, and there are even 
hints of something more forceful than words. While there is no 
talk inside the Administration about restricting imports—and this 
issue will probably be quiescent except for individual cases until 
1962, when the Trade Agreements Act must be renewed—the 
protectionist rumblings from outside the government are growing 
stronger. 

For the foreign finance minister, all this poses a difficult prob- 
lem. He can, if he wishes, charge the Americans with being 
needlessly alarmed and complain about what seems likely to happen 
to his engineering exports or capital imports, as the case may be. 
He can haughtily charge that the Americans, if they tie their aid 
to domestic purchases, will be going back on their own principles. 
But if he does, he will almost surely do his cause harm with Mr 
Anderson. This firm and reasonable man is certain that the 
one thing the world needs most is a stable dollar and that this is 
the rock on which international finance rests. It is an impressive 
case. The finance minister who lets Mr Anderson know that he 
understands and agrees is the one whose country, presumably, 
will do best when the shoe is on the other foot. 


’ 
t 


| Primary Interest 


VEN at this very preliminary stage of next year’s election 

campaign, attention is beginning to be attracted to the 
primaries ; these are the state elections in which voters express 
their views on potential presidential candidates and choose dele- 
gates to the national nominating conventions of the parties. Fifteen 
states as well as the District of Columbia have scheduled primaries 
for 1960, three fewer than in 1956, but interest for the moment 
is centred on two: on March 8th in New Hampshire, the first 
of the series, and on May 2oth in Oregon, where a new primary 
law has raised some intriguing problems. 


Recently an influential group of New Hampshire Republicans 
invited Governor Rockefeller to run in their primary ; his 
reply was firmly non-committal but his name will probably be 
entered, nevertheless, since his consent is not necessary. General 
Eisenhower’s name was entered in a similar way in 1952 and his 
victory in New Hampshire was the beginning of his serious presi- 
dential campaign. It should not be assumed that New Hampshire 
will prove an equally ideal testing ground for Mr Rockefeller, 
since Mr Nixon, who will certainly oppose him there, commands 
widespread and influential support in the state. On the Demo- 
cratic side, New Hampshire will offer Senator Kennedy, from 
neighbouring Massachusetts, a magnificent opportunity of starting 
the landslide which many believe will be necessary if he is to secure 
the presidential nomination. 

Meanwhile in Oregon, the State Secretary of State, Mr Howell 
Appling, is obliged by the new law to place the name of any 
presidential or vice-presidential candidate on the ballot 

when he shall have determined in his sole discretion that such a 


candidate’s candidacy is generally advocated or recognised in 
national news media throughout the United States. 


An entrant can remove his name only by swearing an unqualified 
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affidavit that he is not and does not intend to become a candidate. 
In addition a petition signed by one thousand eligible voters can 
place a candidate’s name on the list ; in this case no withdrawal is 
possible. The idea is that the primary should give the voters a 
genuine opportunity of stating which of all their party’s presidential 
candidates they prefer ; usually they are forced to choose only 
between those who find it expedient to enter. This may mean 
that they have no chance to vote for the real man of their choice. 

But the new law may prove very embarrassing to men who want 
to stay on the fence until they are “ drafted,” perhaps by a dead- 
locked convention. Mr Adlai Stevenson is a prime example. Were 


Negro Wrongs to Right 
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his name to appear on the Oregon ballot, he would have either to 
disavow his candidature categorically or become an open contender. 
At least Mr Appling has recently thrown some light on how he 
will exercise his sweeping discretion. “Generally” apparently 
means “not local, pertaining to many persons, places and 
occasions ”; applying this canonical definition he has stated that 
he will include Governor Rockefeller, Mr Nixon, Mr Stevenson, 
Senator Kennedy and Senator Humphrey, but will exclude the 
“favourite sons,” usually the governors, of particular states and 
will leave Senators Symington and Lyndon Johnson suspended in 
the doubtful category, for the present. 


proposals to use the commission as a 
clearing house for information on pro- 
grammes of racial integration (this is_ 
needed because many school districts are 


LOW as it was to get down to work, the 
S civil Rights Commission has more 
than justified its creation two years ago 
under the Civil Rights Act. The report 
which it was required to submit early this 
month sets out a fully documented 
account of the discrimination practised 
against the Negro, particularly in the field 
of voting in the South. But its remark- 
able achievement is the degree of 
unanimity reached by the three northern 
and three southern members on the next 
steps which are necessary. 

In spite of angry protests from the 
southerners, Congress in its last hours 
voted by big majorities to extend for two 
years the life of the commission (which 
would otherwise have expired in Novem- 
ber) and granted it a further appro- 
priation of $500,000. Liberals from 
both parties demanded, and received, 


assurances that a comprehensive civil 
rights Bill will be taken up in February, 
shortly after Congress resumes its 
session. Many of the commission’s 
recommendations require congressional 
action. 

Voting 


This section is the heart of the report. 
The commission found that although 62 
per cent of the whites of voting age in the 
South are registered to vote, only 25 per 
cent of the nearly 5 million southern 
Negroes are registered, partly because of 
their own apathy but largely because of 
intimidation, economic pressure, manipu- 
lation of legal requirements such as 
literacy and the evasive tactics of regis- 
trars who may resign or refuse to meet 
when Negroes are likely to apply. 


The Civil Rights Act of 1957 has 
proved completely ineffective, not a single 
person having been registered to vote as 
a result of the power it gave the Depart- 
ment of Justice to seek injunctions to 
protect the right to vote. The northern 
members of the commission favour a 
constitutional amendment limiting state 
regulation of voting rights to non- 
discriminatory requirements on age and 
residence, but the three southern mem- 


bers unanimously rejected this solution. 

The commission agreed unanimously, 
however, to recommend amendment of 
the Civil Rights Act to forbid any person, 
under the colour of state law, to deprive, 
or threaten to deprive, anyone of the right 
to vote. But litigation is too slow and 
unsatisfactory to  enfranchise many 
Negroes in time for the election in 1960. 
Therefore, with only one member, Mr 
Battle, a former Governor of Virginia, 
dissenting, the commission proposed that 
the President be authorised to appoint 
temporary federal registrars to register 
voters for national elections in any area 
where it is established that citizens are 
being excluded from the voting rolls 
because of their race. 

Other minor suggestions, unanimously 
adopted and designed to facilitate the 
commission’s work, include a national 
census to compile statistics on voting and 
registration by race, beginning in: 1960 if 
possible, and the preservation of voting 
and registration records; one state has 
authorised their destruction to frustrate 
the commission when it seeks to inspect 
them. 


Education ‘ 


To hasten the pace of racial integration 
in education and because they do not 
believe that the gradual adjustment which 
may be necessary in 
the schools is required 
in institutions of 
higher education, the 
northern members of 
the commission pro- 
posed that the federal 
funds supplied to public 
and private colleges and 
universities should be 
withheld from _ those 
which ban students on 
grounds of race. The 
three southern members 
rejected this sanction. 






Agreement was 
reached, however, on 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION OF VOTING AGE 
NOW ON ELECTORAL REGISTERS 


Whites 


* Figures not available. 
t Because the latest population totals are those for 1950, and because Florida's population 
is growing rapidly, this figure overestimates the proportion of Whites registered to vote. 


confused by apparent inconsistencies in 
decisions of the lower courts); to extend 
the commission’s work as an agency of 
conciliation and advice ; and to hold an 
annual census, by race, of all students in 
the tax-supported schools. 


Housing 


The commission that many 
Americans are denied adequate housing 
because of their race, but it argues that 
the need is for equal opportunity to 
secure decent housing, and for more 
houses for all those in the lower income 
groups, not for a policy of forcing the 
races to live side by side. To achieve this 
limited aim, bi-racial commissions should 
be set up in every city and state with a 
large Negro population. Although the 
federal government plays a big part in 
housing, through its participation in slum 
clearance and its guarantee of mortgages, 
the commission did not recommend that 
federal aid should be withheld from dis- 
criminatory projects. But it urged the 
federal housing agencies to take more care 
to see that the few state and city laws 
against racial discrimination are observed 
by builders and asked the President to 
issue an executive order stating the 
constitutional objective of equal oppor- 
tunity in housing and directing federal 
agencies to work to this end. 


stresses 


® Negroes 











VOTING IN THE SOUTH 
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Salt in Wool’s Wounds 


NEW YORK 


1TH Mr Macmillan’s request on British television that Mr 

Eisenhower “do something for us on woollens” and last 
week’s affirmative rejoinder from the State Department, British 
manufacturers of woollen textiles may hope to increase their sales 
in the United States. But the domestic woollen industry is equally 
determined to preserve its own position. In 1947, when the duty 
on imported woollen goods was lowered to a flat 25 per cent, it 
was with a reservation. This was that, if in any year imports 
exceeded 5 per cent of domestic production (measured over the 
three preceding years), the President could raise the duty to 45 
per cent for the remainder of that year. At that time, imports 
represented less than one per cent of domestic production, but 
since 1956 this proviso has been invoked every year. With 
importers racing to beat the deadline, the cut off date this year 
came on May roth. 

The domestic industry feels that it deserves a good deal more 
sympathy from the government than it has yet received. Output 
has dropped by 50 per cent from its postwar peak, with a corre- 
sponding cut in plant capacity. And with the large number of 
mills opened in the South, the contraction in New England, the 


WOOLLENS’ GRIEVANCES 
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industry’s historic home, has been far more drastic. Unemploy- 
ment has made the Textile Workers’ Union, rather than the 
manufacturers, the most effective champion of protection. 

In New England, the industry is paying for its age. Many of 
the mills are antiquated ; labour is subject to union work rules 
based on outdated methods of production ; and in many cases 
management has proved too conservative to save itself. In addi- 
tion, the manufacturers feel that they have not received their 
rightful share of the consumers’ dollar during the last decade ; 
Americans have shown more interest in cars than in clothes. After 
a modest postwar increase, purchases a head of textiles turned 
down in 1956, and it is only in the current year that this trend 
has been reversed. On the other hand, the domestic producers 
claim they are reconciled to synthetic fibres since they are now 
widely blended with wool. 

Imports of woollen and worsted fabrics have risen to an annual 
level of between 30 and 35 million square yards for the last three 
years. The devaluation of sterling in 1949 gave British exporters 
their first chance to break into the market for medium priced 
fabrics, and imports from Britain rose from 4 million square yards 
in 1947 to 19 million in 1956 ; by last year they had dropped back 
to 13 million square yards. Within the last twelve months Italy 
has joined Japan as a major competitor, and replaced Japan as a 
supplier of cheap textiles. 

The domestic industry bases its case for more protection on the 
familiar arguments of higher wage rates and the needs of defence. 
Moreover, workers and management feel that it would be cruel 
to allow foreign producers to increase their share of sales at the 
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first moment that there is a glimmer of prosperity for this long- 
depressed industry. If the present combination of quota and tariff 
is to be eliminated, the domestic manufacturers will press for a 
higher tariff to protect them against European suppliers, detained 
with some form of quota arrangement to stem the flood of 
Japanese goods. Unlike the British exporter, who would like to 
see the duty bear more lightly on higher priced fabrics, the 
domestic industry would like the duty to rise with the price in 
order to offset the heavier labour costs of the better quality 
producer, who is particularly vulnerable to foreign competition. 
In any event, the negotiations to revise the tariff structure, under 
the provisions of the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs, 
will inevitably be protracted ; they are unlikely to prevent a new 
quota being fixed for 1960. 


Steel Strikes Home 


7 news that the automobile companies are beginning to lay 
off workers, just as the 1960 models are beginning to come off 
the production lines, shows how close the steel strike has come to 
creating a national emergency. By the end of next week the 
Chevrolet division of the General Motors Corporation may have 
to close, and if the strike is not called off within four weeks, its 
other divisions will have to shut too. Fortunately, though not for 
General Motors, the other automobile companies are not so short 
of steel. Up to now lay-offs have been few and the effect of 
the strike has been to prevent unemployment from falling rather 
than forcing i it to rise. But because unemployment usually recedes 
in August, the percentage of the labour force out of work has risen 
from §.1 to 5.5. The steel workers on the picket line are not 
counted as being out of work, but about 125,000 men in other 
industries have lost their jobs. 

Mr Mitchell, the Secretary of Labour, has reported that about 
$500 million in wages had been lost because of the strike by the 
second half of August. This was the chief factor in the $2.6 billion 
reduction (at seasonally adjusted annual rates) in personal incomes 
during August, the first full month of the steel strike. Retail sales 
have fallen slightly from their earlier peaks and industrial produc- 
tion has slipped back—though only to the level reached at the 
height of the 1957 boom. 

That things are not worse is a tribute to the vitality of the 
economy, as well as to industry’s foresight in stocking steel last 
spring. But although real trouble is now just round the corner, 
neither the steel companies nor the trade union show any sign of 
beginning the hard bargaining for which the President appealed 
once more this week. The industry is plainly counting on the 
President invoking the Taft-Hartley Act within the next fortnight 
or so ; this would bring the workers back to the mills for 80 days. 
When the President offered, rather grudgingly, to create a special 
commission, outside the Act, to seek a settlement if both sides 
requested it, the steel companies refused. If the union is forced 
to order a return to work, it seems increasingly possible that the 
strike may be resumed in the new year ; the American Federation 
of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organisations has just 
laid a levy on all of its members to support the steel strike ; 
this may bring in as much as $15 million a month. 


SHORTER NOTE 


From the beginning of the shipping season in April to the end 
of August, 11 million tons of cargo passed through the St Lawrence 
canals, §9 per cent more than passed through the old channels in 
the same period last year. Traffic through the Welland Canal 
increased by only 23 per cent ; the costly delays at this bottleneck 
are seriously prejudicing the attractions of the waterway to shippers. 
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WHICH OF THESE AMERICANS 
IS A CUSTOMER FOR EUROPE? 


A Texas cowboy, a Maine lobsterman, an Iowa farmer’s 
wife, a Chicago corporation lawyer, a New York de- 
partment store buyer. These are but a few of the in- 
credibly varied types who are classified as Americans 
and comprise the American market. They differ radically 
from each other and other Americans in tastes, desires, 
needs and ways of life, and, naturally, in the kind of 
merchandise they buy. 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Banks abroad desiring to obtain a favorable position 
for their customers in U. S. markets are invited to use 
the facilities of Manufacturers Trust Company. Through 
our complete branch coverage in New York City and 
our thousands of correspondent banks throughout the 
United States, we are exceptionally well equipped to 
obtain data on local market conditions in the United 
States and to handle all types of banking transactions. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


International Banking Department, 55 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Representative Offices: London, Tokyo, Rome, Frankfurt a.M. 
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THE FINEST EQUIPMENT 
ON TYRES AND TRACKS 


The British-made BTD-20, 
most advanced crawler of 
its size, can outperform 
machines of greater 


size and power INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Wooing “The Fifth Great Power” 


_ FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


acu General Assembly of the United Nations, like each newly 
E elected parliament, has a character and theme of its own. In 
both cases they are formed and set more by the backbenchers than 
by the leaders, more by the seventy-eight smaller nations than by 
the Big Four. This year the fourteenth General Assembly is quite 
clearly determined to discuss disarmament and the diversion of 
resources from tanks to tractors. It is also very bored by the cold 
war, and an old-fashioned Dullesian (or Molotovian) cold war 
speech will empty the chamber as fast as Welsh affairs do at West- 
minster. 

Since the foreign ministers are reasonably well informed about 
. the state of Assembly opinion, they have all turned up with at least 
decent little tributes to the desirability of disarmament and the 
need for aid to underdeveloped countries. Even.in the middle of 
an election campaign Britain was able to increase its contributions 
to aid programmes quite substantially. Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s speech 
was unfortunately buried by Mr Khrushchev’s more publicised 
oration, but it deserved some attention for its painstaking attempt 
to get somewhere on disarmament. 

The British proposals are a technician’s solution for technical 
difficulties in the way of further negotiations about disarming. 
They look forward to a three stage programme culminating in a 
general arms reduction, but they concentrate on the central problem 
of a balanced reduction of both conventional and nuclear weapons 
and on controls. 

For those who really understand the technicalities of disarma- 


ment (there must be nearly a hundred such in the world, and all 


except Mr Anthony Nutting are at the United Nations) Mr Lloyd’s 
speech was highly significant, and it may yet be the basis on which 
further negotiations are carried on at the forthcoming ten-power 
disarmament talks. But it failed to make any impact on the public 
or even on the average small-power foreign minister (there are 
some fifty here). 

Next day, Mr Khrushchev came up with a speech designed to 
tickle the ears of these groundlings. How far did he succeed and 
how far did he overplay his hand? His suggestions for total dis- 
armament within four years and his somewhat casual references 
to the problems of inspection and control made all the technicians 
and all the western leaders gasp with incredulous dismay. The 
British delegation in particular, who would not like to see the 
Russo-American talks break down in the middle of the election 
campaign, hastily reassured the Americans that this terrible lapse 
did not mean that Mr Khrushchev was unprepared for serious talk 
and only interested in propaganda. 

It was as a result of this first impression that Mr Khrushchev’s 
speech got some extremely critical press notices. Second thoughts 
are showing that his proposals cannot be so summarily dismissed. 
On the propaganda front, in spite of their naivety, they did have 
an appeal to a large section of the Assembly—not simply because 
the small powers are against war (at least amongst great powers) 
but also because there appeared to be some logic in the thesis that 
if nuclear weapons make war too horrible to contemplate, it is war 
which must be abolished, not just nuclear weapons. Consequently, 





the Russian plan will certainly be debated at the Assembly, where 
it will have the great merit of putting Russia on the side of the 
angels—idealist, extremist perhaps, but extremist for peace. 

Secondly, a more careful reading of the speech has shown that 
in fact it was not all propaganda. In a brief paragraph or two Mr 
Khrushchev outlined a second Russian proposal for partial dis- 
armament. This proposal, which contains ideas about a nuclear- 
free zone in Europe as well as the usual demand for abolition of 
overseas bases, is presumably what Mr Khrushchev intends to 
raise with President Eisenhower this weekend. For that reason 
he did not present it in great detail to the Assembly. 

The Chinese seat was the one other topic on which Mr Khrush- 
chev spoke at length ; and it has now been debated at length in 
plenary session. Mr Khrushchev was vitriolic in his denunciation 
of the “corpse ” of the Kuomintang which, he said, held the seat 
lawfully belonging to the Peoples’ Republic of China. After the 
weekend, his peasant vigour was fully matched by the patrician 
fulmination of the American representative, Mr Walter Robertson 
(replacing Mr. Lodge, who was away acting as travelling companion 
to Mao’s ally, Mr Khrushchev) who called the Peking regime a 
murderous tyranny holding down 600 million people by force. 

Inevitably the Indian and Nepalese motions to admit the Peking 
government, or even discuss it, were lost by votes of 29 to 44. 
The whole debate left both a sour taste of the cold war and a 
sense of utter unreality. Many western delegates said privately, 
as they have done year after year, that this must be the last time 
this farce is played out. But doubtless it will not be the last time, 
for the United Nations has a strong sense of ritual. 

In the next few weeks the ritual dances of Algeria and South 
Africa will be staged. They may seem wholly pointless, yet it is 
a fact that the opinions of the General Assembly have played about 
an equal part with the opinions of the French army in making 
up General de Gaulle’s mind. In its own way, the Assembly 
remains a fifth great power, wooed by the other four. 


Green Dragons and Gorillas 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ARGENTINA 


HE significance of the democratic revolution that has swept 
5 through Latin America in the past five years has been somewhat 
obscured because it has occurred in fragments instead of in one 
massive wave. Argentina’s Juan D. Perén was thrown out of power 
in 1955, and one dictator has disappeared every year since then 
—Peru’s Manuel Odria in 1956, Colombia’s Rojas Pinilla in 1957, 
Venezuela’s Pérez Jiménez in 1958, and Cuba’s Fulgencio Batista 
early this year. General Stroessner, the last South American 


caudillo, is visibly tottering on his precarious Paraguayan pedestal. 
Put together, this steady swing away from authoritarian rule adds up 
to a continent-wide movement. 

The Argentine uprising that touched off these explosions took 
a peculiar course. Elsewhere, the armed forces were usually the 
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dictatorship’s chief support, and the successful revolutions left the 
professional soldier with little prestige or power. In Cuba, for 
example, the long battle of the regular army against Fidel Castro’s 
forces disgusted the population of the island ; few of the officers 
who remained after Batista fled escaped demotion, dismissal, or 
the firing squad. In Argentina, however, it was a small group of 
generals within the army itself who thrust the revolution upon a 
nation where Perén was still quite popular. The army thus retained 
its traditional role as the ultimate arbiter in Argentine politics. 

The handful of senior officers who successfully conspired against 
the dictatorship were organised in a secret lodge known to its 
members as “los Gorilas.” Such organisations are common in 
Argentine history ; the first “logia” was founded in London in 
1808 to promote the independence of Spanish America, and Perén 
himself came to power with the aid of a secret lodge in 1943. It 
was Gorilla officers who suddenly sent waves of bombers against 
the presidential palace in June, 1955, and who headed the uprising 
of the Cérdoba garrison that overthrew the regime in September of 
the same year. From 1955 to 1958 they ran Argentina by decree. 

Although many of the Gorillas were disturbed by newly-elected 
President Arturo Frondizi’s political dealings with Perénists, they 
permitted him to take office, as scheduled, in May, 1958. The army 
by this time had been thoroughly purged of Peronist influence, and 
a new officer’s lodge, “ los Dragones Verdes,” was forming. Headed 
by an obscure colonel, Manuel Raimundez, the Green Dragons 
favoured unconditional obedience to civil authority and the with- 
drawal of the army from all participation in politics. Last May, 
the secretary of war, Hector Solanas Pacheco, a Green Dragon, 
transferred or dismissed numerous rebellious officers, and arrested 
the entire command at Cérdoba, the stronghold of the Gorillas. 
The result was a wave of insubordination and mutiny in the upper 
ranks. In midsummer President Frondizi was forced, much against 
his will, to dismiss Pacheco, Raimundez, the secretary of the navy, 
and four quasi-Peronist members of the cabinet. The new secretary 
of war, seventy-one year old General Elbio Anaya, was brought 
out of retirement with the promise that the army would continue 
its war against Peronism in the government. 


ARLY in September, it became apparent that the neo-Gorillas 

were not satisfied with General Anaya’s performance. Their 
policy was one of “ conditional legalism ” ; they would obey orders, 
but reserved the right to intervene in civilian affairs if necessary. 
The secretary of war, exasperated by such insubordination, there- 
upon dismissed the head Gorilla, the chief of staff, General Carlos 
Severo Toranzo Montero; when fourteen generals telegraphed 
the news to their Gorilla lodges, General Anaya had them arrested 
and threatened a widespread crackdown. 

His plan backfired. Commanders of garrisons throughout the 
country wired back that they “would not accept the unjustified 
dismissal ” of the chief of staff. Early on September 5th, General 
Toranzo “ reassumed command,” and barricaded himself in the 
Army Mechanics’ School in Buenos Aires. When summoned to 
meet the president he was able to produce such strong evidence of 
military support that Sr Frondizi had no alternative but to submit; 
General Anaya was dismissed and General Toranzo reinstated. 

It is still too early to be sure what use General Toranzo means 
to make of the power he has so visibly demonstrated. He comes 
of an old liberal family (his father, also a general, was an intimate 
friend of the Radical president Irrigoyen, and was tortured and 
exiled by the military dictatorship of 1930). He has none of 
Perén’s lust for personal power and glorification, and no wish at 
all to become a dictator. His only immediate moves after his 
triumph were to put a personal friend into office as secretary of 
war and to transfer or dismiss the nine generals (out of Argen- 
tina’s total of one hundred and ten) who had failed to support 
him. The Green Dragons, with their doctrine of military 
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abstinence from politics, were completely routed. With the neo. 
Gorillas in complete control, the army, for good or ill, wil] 
continue to have the last word in its country’s politics. 


Japan’s New Capitalism 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


BOUT a third of Japan’s 10 million shareholders are housewives, 
A shopkeepers and clerks, Very few of them own more than 
about {100 worth of stock. Most of them do their share-buying 
through investment trusts. The assets of the twelve leading invest- 
ment trusts have bounded from £100 million to well over £300 
million in the past two years. These enterprising concerns have 
built their fortunes on the widow’s mite and the shopkeeper’s 
savings. They have opened consultation offices in such unlikely 
places as department stores and railway stations, and their small 
clients are urged to feel free to drop in at any time—the workers’ 
lunch-hour is the most usual—for the latest stock exchange tips. 
They do not even have to wait to catch an investment clerk’s eye, if 
they are in a hurry: large boards, electrically controlled, tell the 
state of the market at a glance. The information thus conveyed has 
recently been almost uniformly encouraging, with electrical, oil and 
motor-car shares bounding up between thirty and fifty per cent. 
On the Tokyo Stock Exchange, the average price of 225 selected 
share issues now hovers near 900 yen, compared with 650 yen a 
year ago, and 450 yen two years ago. 

Before the war, there were only about a million and a half share- 
holders in Japan, and most of these were not individual speculators, 
but represented the big corporations, or zaibatsu. Not that the 
zaibatsu bothered to raise much capital through the stock exchange. 
They did so from their own reserves, and by borrowing from the 
banks they themselves controlled. The stock exchange was merely 
a useful but hardly indispensable adjunct, whereby the zaibatsu 
fought battles among themselves for greater or lesser control of 
subsidiaries and affiliates. The ordinary Japanese would no more 
have dreamed of entering the stock market than of strolling into 
the Imperial Palace. 

Today, the investment trusts, with understandable enthusiasm, 
praise the American Occupation’s liquidation of the zaibatsu, and 
the consequent participation by the general public in shareholding, 
as “the most wonderful thing that ever happened in Japan.” In 
fact, Japanese companies still raise only about ten per cent of their 
capital needs through issuing shares, getting the remainder either 
out of retained profits or by bor-owing from the banks. Also, the 
zaibatsu have reappeared, and have re-established at least partial 
control over the banks. 

What the “ democratisation of the stock exchange” has appar- 
ently succeeded in doing is to vest virtual control over the stock 
exchange in the ebullient investment trusts. For instance, the 
largest of these, Nomura Securities, alone is said to handle about 
26 per cent of the total turnover of shares on the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange (whose daily turnover of shares averages between 100 
million and 140 million). This year, Nomura was reported to 
have “beared” the market single-handed, by unloading about 
10 million shares in one day. The investment trusts, in theif 
alternate role of securities companies, appear to buy and sell on 
margin with considerable frequency. They are helped to do so 
by the Japan Securities Finance Company, which under the benevo- 
lent umbrella of the Bank of Japan is reported to supply some 
£22 million on loan for marginal share-dealing. 

Nevertheless the investment trusts could scarcely continue t0 
exist if they were not so singularly successful in attracting the 


Continued on page 1035. 
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A MAN IS KNOWN BY THE COMPANY HE KEEPS 
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PEOPLE WHO 
PIONEERED 


A host is known 


by the brandy he serves THEM ann 


To serve your guests an indifferent brandy is 
more insult than compliment. The correct 
thing to serve after meals is a cognac of liqueur 
quality. This is why the perfect host gladly 
pays that litle bit more for a really fine 
liqueur brandy like Remy Martin. A genuine 
Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac. A brandy 
defined by French law as Fine Champagne 
because it is made exclusively from grapes 
grown in the two finest districts of Cognac. 
And it is reassuring to remember that Remy 
Martin make nothing less good. 
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COGNAC 


PRIDE OF COGNAC ay a 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTAPHONE CO. LTD., 17-19 STRATFORD 
PLACE, LONDON W.1. HYDe Park 9461 
and branches all over the British isles 





THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Whisky for Johnny Canuck 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


wo new and overdue passenger termi- 
T nals are nearing completion at 
Uplands Airport, Ottawa, and at Dorval, 
the airport of Montreal. They are part of 
a major Transport Department plan to 
renew all Canada’s major airports: the 
first new building to be opened was 
Gander, Newfoundland. The opening of 
the Ottawa building was set back 
recently when a Lockheed Starfighter 
showed off its paces over the Uplands 
runway with such enthusiasm that it blew 
in all the windows in the structure. 


This incidental mishap, however, was 
trifling beside the maddening mystery that 
embitters public expectations about the 
new: building. In the original design of 
the Ottawa, as of the Dorval, terminal, 
space was provided for a dining room, 
and next door to it for a “cocktail 
lounge ” or “ beverage room.” These are 
the periphrastic appellations given by the 
genteel to the homely and comforting 
facilities known more generally as “ bar.” 
The Uplands bar has actually had its 
picture in the local newspaper, and a 
cosy place it looks with seven well padded 
stools before the proper kind of counter 
and suitable shelves, suitably stocked, 
behind it. The only serious criticism was 
that it looked a bit small; but perhaps 
the photograph did not do it full justice. 
What is worrying is that we may 
never know. Early this summer a 
go-ahead restaurateur was given a con- 
cession for the dining room. He promptly 
sent his Swiss chef to tour all the best 
airport restaurants in the United States, 
started planning menus to be printed in 
English, French and Spanish, designed 
his room with great care, and resolved that 
Ottawa was going to have an airport 
dining room second to none. 


T was all very encouraging—but for the 
I blight of the misanthrope’s mystery. 
The bar—that nice little cocktail lounge 
or beverage room—was reported to have 
been walled up, just like some medizval 
nun discovered in revel. The reports went 
further, and alleged that her sister bar 
in the Dorval terminal building had 
suffered a like fate. Mr Lionel Chevrier, 
a French-Canadian Liberal who was 
formerly minister of transport, attacked 
the mystery when the Transport Depart- 
ment’s estimates were before the House 
of Commons. “ What is the situation in 
the airport at Montreal?” he asked. 
“Provision was made for a liquor and 
beverage area.” (Of course it was: he 
was minister when the plans were drawn 
up, the sensible fellow.) The new 


minister, Mr George Hees of Toronto, an 
ex-footballer who does not belong to any 
Band of Hope, replied : “ No decision has 
been taken to make liquor available 
there.” But Mr Chevrier stuck to it: 
“That has not answered my question,” he 
said. “Is the area in the Montreal air- 
port which was provided as a liquor outlet 
still in existence ?” “ Yes,” said Mr Hees. 
But no policy has been decided “ with 
regard to the sale of liquor at airports.” 
That was in June, and so far as is known 
policy on this grave political matter is still 
“under consideration.” 

“Temperance,” a term misused to 
mean abstinence, is regarded by the poli- 
ticians as a dangerous thing to monkey 
with. The prevailing legend is that a 
great mass of voters will generate a charge 
of indignation strong enough to defeat any 
candidate who approves of the sale of 
liquor. Only Newfoundland, and in some- 


‘what smaller degree Quebec, are exempt 


from this. The new Gander airport has 
a bar; the federal government holds the 
license for it. Gander indeed has had a 
bar for twenty years; it is open right 
round the clock, and many a weary trans- 
Atlantic traveller of sober habits has been 
glad to restore himself there at the most 
improbable hours. Probably more pre- 
breakfast drinking is done there—any 
time between four and eight a.m. local 
time—than anywhere else in the British 
Isles or North America, for this is when 
westbound planes from Britain and 
Europe are apt to arrive loaded with 
sleepless passengers who have been told 
that breakfast will be served “after we 
leave Gander.” Such wicked habits were 
fortunately not allowed to stand in the 
way of Newfoundland’s union with 
Canada, any more than the famous 
“ Newfie screech,” a particularly ferocious 
brand of rum. Liquor control is, after all, 
a provincial matter. 


HE provincial governments, indeed, 

have a vested interest in the sale of 
spirits, wines and beer. Everyone of them 
exercises a monopoly of these sales, as do 
many of the American states ; and a very 
nice thing they make of it. (The only 
exception is that some provinces let local 
brewers and “ wineries ” sell direct to the 
public.) Total sales in 1958 came to 
$819,500,000, out of which the net revenue 
to the ten provincial governments, the 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories was 
$208,363,000. Most of this is straight 
profit, but an item of $40,500,000 for 
licenses and permits will not be over- 
looked by provincial treasurers. Sales of 
liquor destined to pass down Canadian 
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gullets amounted to 225 million gallons 
of beer, 13,500,000 gallons of spirits, and 
a mere 6,750,000 gallons of wine. 

Until the last few years Canadians, 
except in Newfoundland and Quebec, 
were forbidden to indulge their alcoholic 
tastes in public. The Ontario law, which 
still applies to every bottle bought by a 
licensed consumer (license: a dollar a 
year), stipulates the places where he may 
consume its guilty contents. The stuff 
may be drunk only in the private home of 
the “ permittee,” (that is, the adult who 
has paid his dollar and got his license); in 
the hotel room or a room in a club where 
he is registered as a bona fide guest; in 
the bedroom of the permittee in a board- 
ing house; or, so that no vagabond or 
fresh air fiend may be penalised, “ the tent 
erected by the permittee as a temporary 
abode.” All this is meant to placate the 
blue noses, and evidently it succeeds. 
More far-seeing moralists were always a 
little disturbed by the close association 
inevitably established by these laws 
between whisky and bedrooms. The 
association lingers, partly from habit, and 
partly because there has not been time 
to forget how much more stimulation 
can be got for a dollar by taking a bottle 
to your bedroom than by sitting in public 
and buying a glass at a time. 


UT attitudes have changed drastically, 
B and in most provinces they continue to 
improve. In most of the larger places the 
better restaurants at least are now licensed 
to serve any kind of drinks with meals. 
Cocktail lounges, nightclubs and even bars 
are open, usually from 12 to 12. Local 
option often decides the liquidity of each 
neighbourhood, and many smaller places 
still insist on purchase by the bottle at 
government stores. But the association 
with beds is fading, to be succeeded by an 
equally silly insistence on the posture of 
sitting. In many places it is very difficult 
to get a drink standing up ; but then, you 
cannot do that in Washington, DC, either. 
Sabbatarianism also remains a serious 
hazard. Sundays will be dry in most 
places for the man who forgets to take a 
bottle overnight to his bedroom—or tent. 
Sundays at least come regularly. But 
elections do not. No traveller can reason- 
ably be expected to foresee every local 
election. But if he stumbles on one of 
these he will find that no one may buy 
a drink lest the electors excite themselves 
or impair their judgment with alcohol. 
If he be optimistic enough to expect 
refreshment after the polls have closed, 
he will soon learn that these public duties 
are not to be dismissed so casually. After 
a day of unrelenting austerity, the citizens 
shall remain abstinent, says the law, until 
every man, woman and child has taken 
himself, herself or itself uncontaminated 
to a pure couch of temperance. 
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Continued from page 1032 


spare funds of the small investors, nearly all of whom declare with 
the utmost solemnity, when asked, that they abhor all forms of 
speculation and regard the stock exchange as a legitimate and 
reliable means of saving (with of course the enhanced attraction 
that capital gains are not taxable). For most of them, it has so 
far proved to be just that. They stay with their investments, 
leaving the chasing of short-term profits to the professional specu- 
lators, and displaying a strong preference (advised to do so by 
the investment trusts) for companies with good growth potential. 
And their confidence in the investment trusts and in the stock 
exchange would seem to reflect quite accurately the sound condi- 
tion of Japan’s economy as a whole. 

Japan has come through the “ shallow depression” with flying 
colours. Consumption, both urban and rural, remained high, and 
the country’s innumerable small businesses have recovered very 
rapidly from what proved to be only a slight setback. Last year, 
real wages gained six per cent, slightly less than the year before ; 
but the average Japanese food-bill is now 48 per cent of the house- 
hold budget compared with 53 per cent three years ago, and the 
higher consumption of other articles reflects the difference. (The 
other articles include share-buying.) The government has cut 
taxes—a {£100 million income tax cut was the Ishibashi cabinet’s 
parting gift to its successor, the present Kishi regime—but still has 
a comfortable revenue surplus as big as the tax cut. In the first 
six months of this year, Japan actually sold more goods to the 
United States than it imported, thus making the $370 million 
spent by the American forces in Japan a clear gain. Sales to the 
United States this year are expected to exceed $800 million ; and 
Japan has over one billion dollars of foreign exchange already in 
its kitty. Continued economic growth, estimated at eight per cent 
this year, is not expected to lead to over-importation, because, as 
an example, Japan’s own steel production is now regarded as 
“adequate.” Indeed, fears are now being expressed that other 
countries, especially the United States, will regard Japan’s import 
controls as no longer necessary, and powerful objections are being 
raised in Japan itself to what is called “ nurturing industries forever 
in a hothouse of exchange controls and import quotas.” 

Scanning the picture in quest of blemishes that will justify their 
own moans, the professional pessimists, of whom Japan has at least 
as many as other countries, have been pointing out that Japan’s 
admittedly “ astounding headway ” is all very well, but that mean- 
while “social capital” is being neglected, in the form of deterior- 
ating roads, poor harbours, insufficient housing, and overcrowded 
public transport. But these strictures are unlikely to damp the 
confidence of the fast-growing army of small investors in the 
virtues of the new capitalism. 


IRISH NOTEBOOK—II 


Realism at Home? 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


R SEAN LEMASS, the new Taoiseach (Prime Minister), is 
described as “a realist” so often that one might suppose he 

was the sole exemplar of an otherwise extinct species. He 
certainly talks both publicly and privately in a refreshingly candid 
manner, and he has admitted the essential truth in the devastatingly 
frank analysis of the Irish economy that Mr John Cahan, the deputy 
Secretary-general of the Organisation for European Economic Co- 
Operation, gave in Dublin in July. Declaring that “Ireland needs 
a jolt,” Mr Cahan administered it by telling his audience: “ You 
have two possibilities. The first is to raise protection of your 
industries to astronomical heights, or get rid of protection and make 
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your industries fully efficient. You have no terribly bright picture 
in front of you.” Subsequently the Taoiseach told the Dail: “It is 
better that badly run industry should fail. . . . I know probably 
better than most deputies that in practice it is hard for any minister 
to be as ruthless as all that, but it may be well to state the right 
policy even if we cannot always apply it.” 

It is clear that Mr Lemass is thoroughly disillusioned with Irish 
private enterprise. Although Eire is a country in which socialism 
is an exceptionally bad word, the only industries that are normally 
mentioned with pride are those which are state run ; sugar, electri- 
city, the airline, and Bord na Mona, which is a method of turning 
old Irish bog into new electric energy. Dr Noel Browne, who is 
back in the Dail as one of two self-proclaimed socialists, concludes 
from this that it is only necessary for Eire to nationalise all its 
inefficient industries to be able to afford to double all the social 
services. Mr Lemass has decided rather more sensibly to let 
inefficient industries stew and devote the state’s resources to starting 
fresh ones, which, if they prosper, can subsequently sell stock on 
the market. 

This new approach will of course be just as good and no better 
than its two premises—the Taoiseach’s repeated assertion that Eire 
is not short of capital but only of ideas of how to use it, and his 
assumption that the government has got good ideas. One over- 
riding test of Mr Lemass’s realism is whether he will devote more 
of the country’s investment to improving the efficiency of its agri- 
culture. The relative neglect of the country’s basic industry has 
always been the strongest point in the Fine Gael’s case. It is just 
as well that Eire should scale its economic ambitions down to size, 
but there is no earthly reason beyond poor planning and poorer 
execution why the Irish should not be able to compete effectively 
with the Danes in preparing and marketing their agricultural pro- 
duce abroad, especially as they are so near to the British market. 


HIS has been a particularly bad year for selling cattle on the 

hoof to Britain, partly because the hot weather has cut down on 
British farmers’ grazing, partly because the Irish have fallen behind 
in their tubercular testing programme. But even in a normal year 
the Irish are none too confident of being able to match the Danish 
effort now that Denmark has secured a tariff reduction on bacon 
as its price for joining the Outer Seven. Following Mr Lemass’s 
visit to London, an Anglo-Irish trade committee has been set up 
at civil service level. There is no question what the Irish would 
like: the economic equivalent of rejoining the United Kingdom, 
combined with the emotional satisfaction of remaining politically 
independent. In other words, they are angling for the same farm 
subsidies from the British Treasury as the British farmer. 

At the same time, Mr Lemass has made an approach to Northern 
Ireland to seek co-operation on economic issues. He has picked on a 
small legitimate grievance that the Northern Irish have against their 
Southern neighbours—that a few sticks of Southern Irish furniture 
now take advantage of Eire’s right of duty-free entry into the United 
Kingdom’s markets to seek an easy market north of the border, 
while because of Eire’s high tariffs Ulstermen have no reciprocal 
privilege—and has held out the prospect of a remedy as a bait for 
all-Irish economic talks. But the northerners are not biting. They 
suspect that Mr Lemass’s motive is to get in on Northern Ireland’s 
farm subsidies by establishing an all-Irish line-up against the British 
Treasury. Probably the Taoiseach, seeing that economic rather 
than political union is becoming fashionable in the world, is seeking 
to cover by economic talks his practical abandonment of any hope 
of ending political partition. 

The absence of any serious expectation that the border can be 
abolished is, indeed, one of the most remarkable features of the 
Republic’s present mood. Of course, the United Irishman and 
other nationalist organs still resort to the vocabulary of the Civil 
War. But with Mr De Valera’s evaporation to the Presidency, 
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the verbal currency of his generation is seeming unreal even to 
Irishmen. There is even an occasional article, as in the August 
issue of Hibernia, suggesting that the Catholic minority should 
take a full and loyal part in the public life of Northern Ireland. 
The word “failure” is ubiquitous: failure to stem emigration, 
failure to achieve self-sufficiency, failure in industry, failure in 
agriculture, failure in: education, the failure of Mr Patrick 
Kavanagh, said to be the best conversationalist in Ireland and 
therefore in the world, to find anyone worth talking to, failure to 
make the Irish language universal. The last fiasco permeates the 
whole. In the Gaeltacht, where Irish really is a live language, the 
people cannot shed it soon enough because it is a handicap to 
getting employment in Boston or Birmingham, and recruitment 
to the Irish army is particularly high as this is the only feasible 
way of becoming proficient in English. Dublin never was Irish- 
speaking and, to judge from the shop signs, the books and news- 
papers (even the United Irishman is almost all printed in English) 
and the overwhelming impact of British and American newspapers, 
paperbacks and television, it never will be. Even many Gaelic 
enthusiasts now admit that the two languages perform separate 
functions. Irish is for patriotism, English is for communication. 
For a nation traditionally given over to fantasy, Eire is remark- 
ably full of ruthless self-criticism. The question is whether this 
is only penitential self-indulgence or whether it constitutes the 
kind of clarity that leads to sensible action. Mr Lemass has 
repeatedly warned his fellow-countrymen against their inveterate 
habit of looking for an Anglo-Irish trade agreement or something 
else as a panacea which will enable them to sit back and lead easier 
lives. But Mr Lemass himself has made these realistic speeches 
before. It will be interesting to see whether he can achieve the 
detachment as prime minister to pass an uncompromising 
judgment on his own record as minister of trade and commerce. 


(Concluded) 


A VISIT TO BRNO—II 


The Conformists 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


CONOMICALLY advancing ; politically conservative. That is the 
E usual western verdict on the Czechoslovak scene. The shops 
in Prague are full. Versions of new consumer goods appear not so 
very long after their appearance in the west. But the statue of 
Stalin still towers above the Vitava, impossible to hide. In a way 
the mixture works. The Czechs do not go in for the free speech of 
the Poles ; there is no uneasy feeling of suppressed revolt, as in 
eastern Germany. Instead there is conformity, and a certain 
stability. The visitor will meet plenty of critics of the present 
regime, but few who believe that there is any future in trying to 
overthrow it. The practical alternative—to take things as they are 
but hope for a gradual improvement—is widely accepted. 

Perhaps three hundred years of alien rule have helped to mould 
these attitudes. But they have their origin in more recent events, 
too. Except on the land, the most painful economic features of 
revolution are past. The Czechs, it seems, have no wish to return 
to the unpleasantness of the early fifties. Both government and 
critics appear to avoid being too irksome to each other and to 
acquiesce in a sort of truce. 

Behind Czechoslovakia’s stable conformity, there lies a simple 
political fact—the proximity of Germany. Munich stands in the 
background of Czech life, a reproach to the western powers, a well- 
used advertisement for Russia. The Russians, too, can claim with 
more justice than in many other places that they came as liberators 
in 1945. No bitter experiences, like the Warsaw rising or the sack 
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of eastern Germany, embitter the unobtrusive relationship with the 
Soviet protector. Many Czechs talk with disquieting exaggeration 
of the revanchistes in western Germany. The loose talk and the 
claims of the refugees there give the government the opportunity 
to rub the sentiment in. Anti-German feelings as such do not seem 
widespread. Many of the few remaining Germans in the country 
have high positions. Close ties with eastern Germany have official 
support. But it is difficult to answer the oft-repeated theme: no 
German unity until the frontiers and military status of Germany 
are settled by a peace treaty. The reliance on Russia provides the 
basis for the Czech status quo. 


Germany is not the only subject that is clouded by misconcep- 
tions, and where certain western policies give the government 
opportunities to muster support. The Czech press is as sternly 
conformist as the press in eastern Germany. The western radio is 
more effectively jammed and westward travel is far rarer. The room 
for a gradual growth of misconceptions about the west is large ; 
even the leaven of influence from the less conformist east European 
countries has been considerably curtailed. As a result distorted 
Marxist views about the capitalist world subsist side by side with 
unreal images of a golden west. Western colonial misbehaviour— 
in Algeria or Central Africa—still provides the main focus for 
plausible attacks upon the western powers. 


ESPITE the outward signs of orthodoxy, there has been a real, 

if very cautious internal change in climate since the early 
1950’s. Talk with foreigners is still discreet. The rules and limits are 
there. But in the law and practice of justice there has been a slight 
increase in safeguards for personal liberty, perhaps a waning of fear. 
By English standards all this is no great shakes, and political con- 
trol—over press and education, jobs and housing—still quite 
obviously goes on. But on the surface of life, at any rate, the 
watchword seems to be to relax carefully—enough to make life 
more bearable, though not to blow the system up. In the arts the 
Brno fairground can follow the conventions of western abstract art. 
But in literature—where politics make it difficult to write with 
conviction—by all reports little worthwhile stuff appears. There is 
a good deal more travel into communist countries than there was a 
few years back, but travel to the west is a very different cup of 
tea. Excellent bands play western hit tunes; yet in the small 
towns the police still break up a party, on occasion, if rock ’n roll 
gets out of hand. In economic management, a real measure of 
liberty has been given to factory management, so that small shifts 
in plant planning can at least go forward without central approval; 
but the overriding financial control of the planners remains intact. 


Today, therefore, Czechoslovakia presents a picture of consider- 
able calm. A good many features of the present regime are 
evidently here to stay. Yet major questions about the future have 
still to be answered. Will the process of change in Russia, together 
with a relaxation of tension between east and west, in time edge 
Czechoslovakia off its careful course ? Internally the system has its 
own inherent weaknesses, apart from the obvious lack of personal 
liberties. A general political apathy, a retreat into the sanctuary of 
private life—these are common reactions to the pressures from the 
state. A new generation of young technicians and managers has 
been produced. Only too evidently the result has sometimes been 
to throw people of poor quality into responsible posts. The system, 
with its emphasis on conformity and the premium it sometimes 
places on indecision and keeping out of trouble, does not always pro- 
vide the remedy. Further ahead, no one knows the answer to the 
crucial question—how much these weaknesses, and the curtailment 
of liberty, are inherent in the system. But both past history and 
the present climate suggest that the Czechs will meet these problems 
through evolution, rather than upheaval. 


(Concluded. The first article appeared on September 12th) 
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LIFE contras‘s 


A Nigerian carrying Singer Sewing Machine—illustration in an 
article on the sewing machine war. Drawing by Ben Shahn 





Nikita Khrushchev speaking at a Moscow party—key picture ina 
revealing report on the U.S.S.R. Photo by David Douglas Duncan 
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IS INFINITE VARIETY! 


Carefully blended material gets a quality 
overseas readership for your advertisements 


Lire International’s editorial covers the wide and stimu- 
lating universe. That is why it has a world-wide audience 
of over 2,500,000 people; an audience of people who 
appreciate Lire’s unique photo-journalism, its compre- 
hensive examination of topical events, its special expert 
reports. 

This audience includes your best overseas customers— 
business executives and consultants, government officials 
and leading professional men in every field. They are 
readers who buy for themselves, their families, and their 
firms. 

In Lire International’s advertising pages they see in- 
dustrial products and consumer goods—prominently dis- 
played in large pages, beautifully reproduced on quality 
paper. 


To promote your business 
overseas... 
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‘Better ee in comfort 


Picture yourself in a modern boardroom—all boredom 
gone. Think how much more clearly you could concentrate 
in a chair so comfortable you’re unaware of sitting in it. 
Think how much more easily your imagination would flow 
in imaginative surroundings. 

Think about it no longer. Get in touch with Heal’s Con- 
tracts and let them furnish you with their latest ideas on 
making working conditions more comfortable. Or alterna- 
tively, come and see the office furniture on show on Heal’s 


PAHEAL’S 


CONTRACTS LTD 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.!. 
TELEPHONE : MUSEUM 1666 


Write for our new booklet ‘More Interiors’ illustrating some of the w ork we 
have carried out for such well-known organisations as: 

BROOKE BOND AND CO. LTD ~ LIVERPOOL DAILY POST AND ECHO LTD ° ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE CO LTD * REED PAPER GROUP ~- DANISH BACON COMPANY LTD ~ HALIFAX 
BUILDING SOCIETY * CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS LTD * THE BOWATER PAPER 
TORPORATION LTD * IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD * TRADES UNION CONGRESS 
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Whose Enterprise ? 


HICHEVER party is returned on October 8th, the 

\ X/ next government with which British industry will 
have to deal with will be one committed to more inter- 

ference in its affairs. Labour’s formula frankly horrifies most 
industrialists: the interference that the Conservatives propose, 
however, is of a kind that some industrialists would like very 
much, providing they themselves can manage to get interfered 
with (as they sing in the City, “When does the ravishing 
begin ?”’). One may cite as witness that staunchest defender 
of business against the socialists, the Institute of Directors: 
.. . If the Cunard Steam-Ship Company succeeds in obtaining 
from the Government a big subsidy—possibly of £40 million— 
which it wants towards the replacement of the ageing Queens, 
such a decision ought not to be politically contentious. On the 


North Atlantic ‘ prestige’ run, it is Government finance that 
matters. ... 


(The Director, fune 1959) 

Even the United States has found that the aircraft industry 

requires a merger between the flexibility of private enterprise 

and the support of large Government orders. There is no way 
of avoiding it here. 
(Ibid, fuly 1959) 
Any government of whatever political colour, in the institute’s 
view, has its part to play. That part, in deserving cases, is to 
hand over the (public) money. 

It is one that the Conservative party, by example as well 
as precept, has affirmed that it is ready to fulfil. Its undertak- 
ing, in its election manifesto, to give whatever financial assist- 
ance may be necessary to have two new Cunarders may be com- 
pared with its promise, a year ago, to lend up to £50 million 
to Colvilles Ltd. to build a new steel strip mill on the out- 
skirts of Glasgow. That loan, certainly, was at the time 
explained partly in terms of the “ social ” location of industry, 
about which the Government put through a new Act last year. 
In their manifesto, the Conservatives return to that legislation, 
promising a new consolidating Act that will tidy up and at odd 
points extend government powers to persuade industry to 
locate itself partly on social rather than purely on commercial 
grounds. They undertake “to assist the aircraft industry to 
increase its sales,” though without promising as much as the 
Society of British Aircraft Constructors appears to want. 

There is nothing in the manifesto resembling the “ focus 
of authority empowered to formulate positive, forward-looking 
national policies and programmes and provided with the 
means of securing their execution ” that the SBAC would like 
for aircraft. But it does pledge the Conservatives to create a 


Ministry of Science with responsibility for the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, medical and agricultural 
research, “the atomic energy programme ” (does that mean 
the Atomic Energy Authority and the Central Electricity 
Generating Board, too?) and any space research Britain 
decides to engage in. The party has committed itself also to 
pressing forward nuclear power development for peaceful 
purposes ; to calling a conference on automation ; and to 
encouraging new inventions and the development of new tech- 
niques. Not all of this need involve any significant Govern- 


ment intervention in private business decisions: but much of 
it may. 


2 is nothing new about this penumbra of selective 

public assistance between full state ownership in the 
public sector and full commercial independence in the private 
sector. The total of public money involved is not immense, 
though in some sectors of industrial activity it is strategically 
important ; but the extent to which this Government assist- 
ance-cum-influence is distributed is perhaps wider than is 
generally recognised. Subsidies to build and perhaps to oper- 
ate new Cunarders would be no more than an extension of the 
special subsidy for building new ships represented by the dis- 
criminatorily high investment allowance that has been allowed 
to the British shipping industry since 1956. All private busi- 
ness, certainly, has received from time to time, and does now, 
a smaller subsidy to new fixed investment from the general 
investment allowance, but shipping, fuel-saving equipment 
and capital facilities for research and development have been 
receiving this as a special favour for some years. 

The steel industry, again, has enjoyed various peculiar 
special relationships with British Governments since the 
thirties ; during the last few years its development has been 
subject to final veto or interference by the Government, its 
equity ownership and its power to raise new capital subject to 
threat from the Opposition, its prices subject to control by a 
public board. The lending of public money to finance steel 
development, in these circumstances, was not surprising ; what 
was significant was how the loan to Colvilles was used to 
impose a largely political decision about industrial location. 

This loan was eventually offered under powers in the Iron 
and Steel Act, not the Distribution of Industry (Industrial 
Finance) Act of 1958. The Conservative party is now not 
satisfied with the powers that the Government obtained under 
that Act ; but the Treasury has already used those powers to 
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step up its rate of lending to businessmen to settle in “ unem- 
ployment places ” where they would not otherwise have chosen 
to locate their enterprise. In the twelve years from the passing 
of the original Distribution of Industry Act of 1945 to the 
second reading debate on last year’s Act, just under £7 million 
had been lent to 79 companies, generally at much lower than 
current commercial rates of interest. Since then, the Treasury 
has lent a further £3 million to five more companies in 
development areas under the 1945 Act; and in the first 
thirteen months after the 1958 Act was passed, the Treasury 
arranged to lend just over £5 million to 83 companies else- 
where. That Act made it possible to lend to companies in 
services and distribution as well as in industry, which was 
logical enough given the principle of taking employment to 
the workers; but it did retain the condition that the Treasury 
must not lend when companies could have obtained the money 
from ordinary commercial sources. 

That condition is one that the Conservatives, according to 
Sir David Eccles, now find irksome and would like removed. 
This direct assistance to companies is not, however, the only 
or even the main inducement that the Government offers 
industry to move to where unemployment is high. Since the 
war the Board of Trade, under Labour as well as Conserva- 

tive governments, has built factories costing some £70 million 
(up to 1957) to be let to companies at low rents. It obtained 
geographically wider powers to do this in last year’s Act. 
Whether it has in fact built more remains to be seen ; both 
parties would probably argue that during a period of relatively 
higher general unemployment it should have done. 

Assistance to the aircraft industry to expand its markets, 
again, would be offered to an industry which if not nationalised 
can hardly be classed as fully private enterprise. Throughout 
most of its history the Government has been the main customer 
and support of the aircraft industry, because its main business 
has been defence ; state corporations are its biggest single cus- 
tomers for civil aircraft ; and Coalition, Labour and Conserva- 
tive governments have accepted financial responsibility, until 
very recently, for the development of most of its civil aircraft 
as well as of the weapons it makes. The aircraft industry makes 
no attempt to conceal its anxiety that public money, rather than 
its own, should continue to be risked on the development of 
its more advanced civil projects. 


Aircraft, moreover, brings us to the centre of the sphere. 


in which Government money plays the most significant and 
perhaps the most strategic role in industrial affairs : research. 
The Government, according to the only fairly comprehensive 
accounting of research and development expenditure ever 
carried out in this country, was in 1955-56 paying about £120 
million a year for roughly 60 per cent of all the research and 
development work done inside private industry in Britain, as 
well as about £100 million for all the research done elsewhere. 
In all, it was financing some 70 per cent of Britain’s research, 
and about the same proportion of scientists in research were 
employed on its affairs. There is nothing surprising about 
this: defence makes perhaps the most exacting demands of all 
upon industrial technique, almost without regard to cost, and 
it is perhaps “natural” that it should engender the most 
research and development (half of all that done in British 
industry, in 1955-56, was in aircraft). But it remains the point 
at which public money exerts perhaps its strongest influence 
- upon private industry; for it did not so much pre-empt existing 
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research resources within industry as bring the resources into 
being, and a great deal of “ by-product know-how ” flowed 
into industrial technique from this defence work. 

Defence demand upon those research resources is in princi- 
ple now being reduced ; certainly it is altering in pattern, 
leaving some of the resources that it created free (or idle). [t 
is no secret that there has been anxiety within the Govern- 
ment, and in the Conservative party, whether private enter- 
prise will be anxious to make full use of all these resources 
if it has to pay for them (and to make them pay). The Conser- 
vatives’ Minister of Science, as so far outlined, would merely 
collect together some existing powers over Government 
research ; for the future, his writ might run wider. 


ie are the main spheres of private industry (if one 
deliberately excludes agriculture and counts cotton as a 
single ad hoc arrangement) in which a new Conservative 
government would be committed to exert more selective 
financial influence. Most people, of any party or none, would 
approve of some of the ends it seeks. Politically, there is 
not the least likelihood that Labour would do less in any of 
these directions, as well as in its own less industrially palatable 
ones; nor are the Liberals, in all these matters, particularly 
liberal. One can distinguish various social motives at work in 
this general political readiness to accede to special pleas or to 
exert special pressures in the name of the national interest or 
security. Britain’s prestige in the world may be the main reason 
for financing new Cunarders (as it is for financing exports of 
cheap pocket books and the production, among others, of 
horror films). Genuine anxiety to ease the loss of the less lucky 
in this richening society, and to maintain community values 
that cannot be measured as readily as the individual advan- 
tages of factory location, underlie distribution of industry 
policy. Fears which few people can quite banish (pace Profes- 
sor Jewkes) about whether Britain is taking enough advantage 
of the technical progress that organised research may help to 
bring about, mingled again, with feelings about prestige, 
partly cause the accent on science. But this last is also a 
reaction to a real dilemma. Nobody, in government or in 
business, yet knows how to reckon the return on research and 
development, which has been defined as “investment in the 
creation of opportunities for further investment.” Govern- 
ment may be as able to judge as industry, or at least no less so, 
how much science an economy can afford and may find worth 
while. 

Britain’s is a mixed economy, getting more so every day; 
if the facts do not suit what the doctrinaires profess, that is 
no reason for other people to lose their realism. If these widen- 
ing areas of mixture involve distortions and waste in the British 
economy, some would argue that it is affluent enough to afford 
a few more fringes of economic inefficiency. But that is not 
the prescription upon which we are being offered the mixture. 
Upon the Conservatives’ plans for private industry—as how 
much more upon their opponents’—one might quote some 
words of the wisest of students of British industries and thei 
organisation : “ But the execution of a policy of this sort 
calls for great wisdom on the part of politicians and officials, 


' whose decisions, it has to be recognised, are liable to be deter- 


mined by considerations other than those of economic 
efficiency.” 
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The Jasper Affair 


UMOUR always speaks with malicious tongues. What 
R makes the Jasper affair different is that each statement 
of fact has substantiated the rumours. What began 
as talk of a hitch in the arrangements for completing the bid 
for Ely Brewery has grown to the proportions of a sizeable 
scandal. The Stock Exchange Council has taken the drastic 
step of suspending dealings in the shares of sixteen companies 
associated with H. Jasper and Company. It is now certain 
(again confirming an earlier rumour) that the State Building 
Society is heavily implicated in the affair. The Registrar of 
Building Societies has ordered the society to stop advertising 
for subscriptions and has advised the directors to limit with- 
drawals by shareholders to a nominal shilling a month. To 
catch the City bending gives the Opposition an opportunity 
to ply the birch more vigorously on its favourite whipping boy. 
But whatever political capital lies in this affair, the débris 
cannot be swept under the carpet. A firm of accountants, 
Messrs W. H. Cork Gully and Company, has been asked 
by Mr Jasper to investigate the affairs of the Jasper group of 
companies. It may be that this investigation will not be the 
only one. The Registrar of Building Societies is inspecting the 
books, accounts and documents of the State Building Society. 
It may well be that his conclusions will point towards the 
radical reform of building society practice and law that many 
people independent of this movement have long thought desir- 
able. The story is still unfolding and it sounds no better with 
each instalment. 

The Jasper group of companies is analysed in detail in a 
separate section of this article. It is a creation of less than 
three years. Acting as a kind of merchant bank, H. Jasper 
and Company has made a series of bids in cash for a number 
of public companies. Out of this an empire concerned largely 
but not exclusively with residential property has been created. 
On paper it looks impressive ; in fact it threatens to be a 


DIARY OF EVENTS > 


SEPTEMBER 16 


pyramid with a weak base. The ramifications and cross-share- 
holdings of these companies and the extent to which the pro- 
perties they own have been pledged have yet to be established. 
But the story is of rapid acquisition of properties soon after the 
companies were bought by the Jasper group. From 1958, at 
any rate, these acquisitions of freehold and leasehold properties 
were financed in considerable part from mortgages granted by 
the State Building Society. And more often than not these 
mortgages were given to accommodation companies with 
nominal issued capitals ; there are several hundred of such 
companies, of which Snowfleck (see page 1043) is an example. 
All the evidence shows that this great number of “ toy ” com- 
panies has been created solely to raise money from the State 
Building Society in such a way that it would not be necessary 
to disclose the facts to the shareholders and depositors. 

The practice in bids by the Jasper group has been to leave 
enough shares in the hands of minority shareholders to main- 
tain a market and a stock exchange quotation. With the 
market practically, though not completely, swept clear, these 
shares were capable of galloping ahead after the bids had been 
made unconditional. The winning bids by the Jasper group 
came sometimes after a lengthy tussle with other bidders ; the 
price often looked high, even given the fever of the property 
share market ; sometimes it was an overbid. The Temper- 
ance Billiard Halls case is instructive. Having had the pro- 
perties of that company expertly and carefully valued, Peachey 
Property were prepared to offer 48s. a share. Then in com- 
petition with Alliance Property, H. Jasper and Company 
finally secured control at 60s. a share. At this sort of price 
some shrewd judges were not prepared to compete. Where 
did the money to complete this bid and the others come from? 
Was it from the private fortunes of Mr. Grunwald and 
Mr Jasper? There has been talk of the vaguest kind 
about Continental backing. The only clear fact is that the 





Rumours of a hitch in the completion of 
the Lintang and Ely Brewery deals; falls in 
shares associated with H. Jasper and Co. 


SEPTEMBER 17 


Mr H. Jasper admits problem about 
payment to shareholders who had accepted 
the bid made to Zly Brewery by H. Jasper 
and Co.; all shares in the Jasper group 
marked down sharply. 


SEPTEMBER 18 

Statement from Mr Jasper refers to “ cer- 
tain difficulties which have arisen due to the 
absence of the managing director of the com- 
panies in funding the purchase of shares in 
the Ely Brewery Company.” 


SEPTEMBER 20 


Mr Jasper states: 

(a) The offers for Lintang Investments 
and Ely Brewery were not made on behalf 
of the Jasper Group of companies but by 
. Jasper and Co. (a private firm of merchant 





bankers) “on behalf of a private client, Mr 
F. Grunwald.” 

(b) Mr Grunwald had made funds avail- 
able for the completion of the purchase of 
Lintang Investments (approximately £7 
million) except for just under £250,000. 

(c) “No moneys were forthcoming from 
Mr Grunwald ” to complete the Ely Brewery 
purchase; negotiations still in progress “to 
endeavour to implement the completion of 
this purchase.” 


SEPTEMBER 21 


The Stock Exchange Council suspend 
dealings in the securities of the Jasper group 
of fifteen companies, “ pending clarification 
of the position of each company.” 

After a board meeting of Ely Brewery, Mr 
Jasper announces that Mr Grunwald had 
been removed from his position of managing 
director. 

The State Building Society says that the 
board are consulting their legal advisers and 
that a statement would be issued on Septem- 
ber 22nd. 


SEPTEMBER 22 

Messrs. W. H. Cork Gully and Co., 
accountants, appointed by Mr Jasper to 
report on the affairs of the companies of 
which be is chairman or director. 

The State Building Society’s directors dis- 
close that of sums lent to the Jasper group 
and secured by first mortgages on frechold 
and leasehold properties £3,900,000 is out- 
standing. Capital and interest payments on 
certain of these mortgages is over two 
months in arrears. Sums amounting to 
£3,250,000 had been forwarded to Messrs. 
Harewood and Co. on July 28th pending 
completion of various mortgages to be 
secured on properties of various subsidiaries 
of Lintang Investments, but it did not appear 
to the State Building Society’s board that 
this money had been used for that purpose. 

The Registrar of Building Societies issues 
a “stop order” on the State Building 
Society and the board accepts his advice to 
restrict withdrawals by shareholders to the 
nominal sum of 1s. per share per month ; 
this limitation not to apply to depositors. 
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The Jasper Group 


Mr H. O. Jasper and Mr F. Grunwald 
were or are on the boards of all the com- 
panies mentioned below ; Messrs W. Brueck- 
mann, J. Waller, E. A. Rhodes and P. Rose 
were or are directors of many of them, with 
the latter usually acting as secretary. Many 
of these companies have acquired freehold 
and leasehold properties, mainly flats and 
houses, and sell them to sitting tenants. 
Acquisitions financed largely by mortgages 
to numerous subsidiary companies to which 
the properties have been transferred. 


C.0.P. INVESTMENTS 
Cap:tal: £249,675 in 2s. ordinary 

A bid by H. Jasper and Co. of §s. per share 
in Cotton Plantations Ltd. made in Decem- 
ber, 1956. The company owned land in 
Swaziland which was sold. Properties 
acquired in London and southern England 
of approximately £250,000. October, 1958, 
name of the company changed and Ios. 
shares divided into 2s. shares. 


CAPITAL AND PROVINCIAL NEWS 
THEATRES 
Capital: £234,000 in §s. ordinary 

An 85 per cent interest acquired in March, 
1957, on basis of 6s. per share. Owns news 
theatres at Victoria and Waterloo stations 
and various cinemas including the Classic 
circuit in London and the South. Flats and 
houses to the value of over £500,000 acquired 
in 1957/58; most of the cinemas and 
properties were transferred to subsidiaries to 
facilitate the raising of mortgages. 


NATIONAL MODEL DWELLINGS 
Capital: £6,000 in 4} per cent £1 cum. pref. 
£89,155 in 2s. ordinary 

After take over in April, 1957, the whole 
of the company’s estate (Queens Buildings, 
Southwark) was transferred to 12 subsidiary 
companies and numerous other properties 
acquired. Altogether 22 subsidiaries control 
properties which are almost all residential. 


S. GIBSON AND SONS 


Capital: £20,000 in 7 per cent £1 cum. pref. 
£150,000 in 2s. 6d. ordinary 
In October, 1957, H. Jasper and Co. 
obtained an 80 per cent holding at 7s. 6d. 
per share. The company are tanners and 
leather manufacturers, but a number of 
property subsidiaries were formed, financed 
by mortgages ; land and buildings have also 
been sold and leased back. Final dividend 
of 20 per cent (making 50 per cent for the 
year) is payable on September 3oth. 


VICTORY REAL ESTATE 
Capital: £188,574 in Is. ordinary 

A bid of 3s. per share was made in Sep- 
tember, 1957, equivalent to 2s. on the present 
capital. 

The accounts to September 30, 1958, pub- 
lished last month, show properties at book 
values of almost £1 million and mortgages of 
£900,000. Quoted investments at that date 
in associated companies exceeded £300,000. 


TEMPERANCE BILLIARD HALLS 


Capital: £225,000 in 2s. ordinary 
In a counter-bid to offers by Peachey 
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Property and Alliance Property a controlling 
interest was acquired in December, 1958, at 
60s. per share equivalent to 6s. after share 
split. After the take over Mr Jasper said 
that the board intended to extend business 
in the billiard halls. In July two blocks of 
150 luxury flats were bought in Brixton at a 
price understood to be around £250,000. 


BIGNELLS 


Capital: £75,000 in 6 per cent. Ios. cum. pref. 
£103,750 in 2s. ordinary 

An offer of 3s. per share was made by 
H. Jasper and Co. in November, 1958, for the 
shares in this company of boot and shoe 
distributors and manufacturers. Company 
has poor trading record; before take over 
paid out only one dividend (of 2} per cent) in 
the previous four years. Interim of 5 per 
cent has been paid in the current year. 


BLINDELLS 
Capital: £200,000 in 5 per cent Unsecured 
Notes 
£200,000 in 53 per cent £1 cum. 
pref. 


£243,500 in £1 ordinary 
Manufacturers and distributors of foot- 
wear ; sold almost all factories in 1958 and 
ceased manufacturing. In January of this 
year H. Jasper and Co. contracted to acquire 
the ordinary capital of the company, pri- 
vately held. 


PALMERSTON INVESTMENT 


Capital; £136,009 6s. 8d. in 13s. 4d. ordinary 

Bid of 25s. per share by H. Jasper and Co. 
in March countered by one of 26s. by Lin- 
tang Investments, whose offer subsequently 
became unconditional. In May, however, a 
controlling interest in Palmerston acquired 
by H. Jasper and Co. by private treaty. In 
June flats in St. John’s Wood and Herne Hill 
purchased for around £500,000. 


RUBENS-REMBRANDT ASSOCIATED 
HOTELS 


Capital: £180,000 in 8s. ordinary 

After months of negotiations a bid of 
22s. 6d. for the 8s. ordinary units and at par 
for the £250,000 of bonds and debentures 
made on behalf of H. Jasper and Co. and 
declared unconditional in June. 


HONYWOOD HOTELS 
Capital: £125,000 in 5s. ordinary 

In June the directors recommended 
acceptance of a bid of 20s. per share from 
H. Jasper and Co. During 1958 a substantial 
part of the company’s funds was invested in 
ordinary shares of Hotel York Ltd. which 
has operated the Berners Hotel for many 
years and in June, 1958, acquired the 
Welbeck Palace Hotel. Honywood holds a 50 
per cent interest in Hotel York, the remain- 
ing 50 per cent being held by Great Uni- 
versal Stores. In 1958, freehold and lease- 
hold properties acquired by subsidiary com- 
panies amounted to over £400,000. 


RELIABLE PROPERTIES 
Capital: £600,000 in §s. ordinary 

Formerly Anglo French Phosphate Com- 
pany in which Unilever had a §5.9 per cent 
holding. In August, 1958, Robert Benson 
and Lonsdale secured control of the com- 
pany by offering 15s. 3d. per share and in 
the following April the shares were sold to 
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H. Jasper and Co. at 18s. 9d. Following this 
the name of the company was changed, an 
11 for § scrip issue was made and a fresh 
Stock Exchange quotation was sought. In 
July 480,000 shares were offered to the pub- 
lic at 7s. 6d. per share. The company owns 
over 500 flats in the London area. 


R. E. JONES 


Capital: £772,994 in 10s. ordinary 

Contanglo Banking made a first offer of 
27s. 6d. per share in June and this was soon 
followed by other bids from Mr Maxwell 
Joseph and H. Jasper and Co. with, finally, 
Tildit Investments, a subsidiary of Lintang 
Investments, making the highest offer of 
38s. 6d. per share. Before this offer became 
unconditional, a controlling interest in 
Lintang had been purchased by H. Jasper 
and Co. which thus took over R. E. Jones. 
Owns hotels mainly in Wales and also the 
Piccadilly Hotel in London. 


LINTANG INVESTMENTS 
Capital: £1,575,000 in 5s. ordinary 

Formerly Bukit Lintang Rubber Estates, 
The estates were sold and the proceeds used 
to buy properties. In May, 1958, the com- 
pany changed its name and in October pur- 
chased for £500,001 Hyde Park North Estate, 
comprising 680 properties in area between 
Lancaster Gate and Paddington Station. 
The deeds of this estate were deposited with 
the company’s bankers as security for 
advances totalling nearly £350,000 at the end 
of February, when the property was valued 
at £1,200,000. 

In March Dolphin Square (comprising 
1,200 flats) was acquired from Mr Maxwell 
Joseph for 3,500,000 shares in Lintang. The 
£1,000,000 3? per cent first mortgage deben- 
ture issued by Dolphin Square is secured by 
a first charge on the property, valued in the 
prospectus at £3,100,000. 

The placing of 1,575,000 shares received 
a good deal of publicity in March; when 
dealings began they shot up from 16s. to 22s., 
almost double the price of 11s. 9d. at which 
they had been placed privately. 

In July it was announced that H. Jasper 
and Co. had bought a 51 per cent holding 
in Lintang from the directors and would 
offer 24s. per share to other shareholders 
conditional upon an 80 per cent acceptance. 


ELY BREWERY 


Capital: £431,852 in 4 per cent first Deben- 

ture 

£524,271 in 5 per cent 10s. cum. 
pref. 

£346,501 in 7 per cent 5s. cum. 
second pref. 

£1,236,500 in 3s. 6d. ordinary (in- 
cluding partly paid shares result- 
ing from rights issue) 


On August 6th H. Jasper and Co. offered 
to pay 5s. for each 3s. 6d. stock unit and 2s. 
for each partly paid share. The offer was 
recommended by the chairman, Mr. L. 
Nidditch, who with his family held about 
16 per cent of the capital. The offer was 
conditional upon an 80 per cent acceptance 
but on August 18th it was announced that 
acceptances totalled about 70 per cent and 
that the time would not be extended. Besides 
owning about 250 public houses, Ely Brewery 
has a 34 per cent interest in Cardiff Malting 
Company. The bid has now been withdrawn. 
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State Building Society was lending money on mortgage to the 
Jasper group last year. It is impossible from this society’s 
balance sheet on December 31st last to discover how much. 
Its Part IV schedule, which sets out particulars in respect of 
any one borrower where there is more than one mortgage and 
the total debt exceeds £25,000, contained only four entries 
on which total advances came to £131,000. By a lavish use of 
accommodation companies, borrowing less than £25,000 and 
mortgaging for less than £5,000 in every case, the reality of 
these deals has been completely obscured. 

It seems that the State Building Society stepped up 
its loans to the Jasper group of companies to a very high rate 
at the very moment when the group was making its biggest 
bids. In the four weeks ended August 7th, the State Building 
Society completed loans of over £700,000 to 54 palpable 
accommodation companies, with such synthetic names as 
Pansel and Snowfleck. These had been all registered by Hare- 
wood and Company, the firm of solicitors which has on occa- 
sions acted both for the State Building Society and also for 
the Jasper group, and of which Mr F. Grunwald is a partner. 
He is also managing director of many of the companies and 
their accommodation companies that form the Jasper group. 
His position in this affair, and as revealed by the statements 
of Mr H. Jasper, is equivocal. 


But these loans make up only a small sample of the money 
that the State Building Society has lent, as its directors reveal : 
Over a period considerable sums have been lent and are secured 
on first mortgages on freehold and leasehold properties owned 
by companies in the group associated with H. Jasper and Com- 
pany and of the amounts loaned approximately £3.9 million is 
outstanding. Instalments of capital and interest payable in 
respect of certain of these mortgages are over two months in 
arrears. 
This is not enough. What is this period? What has been 
the role of the society in the Jasper transactions? Who 
decided to make these loans and were they at arm’s length ? 
What are the arrears ? 
To what purpose was this money put ? On July oth H. 
Jasper and Company acquired a 51 per cent of the equity of 
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Lintang Investments by a private deal with Mr Maxwell 
Joseph and his associates, at a price still not made explicit. On 
July 21st the solicitors, Harewood and Company, acting “ on 
behalf of H. Jasper and Company,” made an offer of 24s. per 
5s. ordinary share to other shareholders in Lintang, open until 
August 4th and conditional upon a 80 per cent acceptance, or 
such later date or such smaller percentage as H. Jasper and 
Company might agree. In fact the bid was declared uncondi- 
tional upon July 31st. 

But three days earlier, on July 28th, as the statement by the 
directors of the State Building Society reveals: 

Sums totalling approximately £3,250,000 were forwarded by 
the society to its solicitors, Messrs Harewood and Company, 
pending completion in the normal course of business of various 
mortgages to be secured on properties owned by subsidiary 
companies of Lintang Investments to whom the society had 
agreed in principle and subject to certain conditions to lend 
these sums. The money does not, however, appear to have been 
applied for this purpose. 

Who, then, got this money and to what purpose was it 
applied ? Was it used in an attempt to complete the Lintang 
purchase ? Mr Jasper has stated that the sum required to 
complete the Lintang purchase in the offer made by H. Jasper 
and Company (which he describes as being “on behalf of 
a client, Mr F. Grunwald, in his personal capacity”) was 
about £7 million. It may be noted that 80 per cent of the 
ordinary capital of Lintang if valued at 24s. a share would 
involve about £6 million. His statement went on: 

Mr Grunwald has made available the funds for the completion 
of this matter with the exception of an amount of just less 
than £250,000. 


> to complete the Lintang bid is the central point 
of this affair. This is where the arch began to crumble. 
Yet it was not the last of the bids. On August 6th, an offer 
was made for the ordinary shares of Ely Brewery and it was 
declared unconditional on August 18th. The offer, Mr Jasper 
has again said, was made by H. Jasper and Company on behalf 


THE STATE BUILDING SOCIETY SNOWFLECK 
_ The Society was incorporated in 193! and End ASSETS End INVESTMENT COMPANY 
its directors are : oa Mertanees a _ This company is one of many subsidiaries 
Noel Cow (Chairman) 659,491 Under £500....... — So ee cee 
Herbert Hugh Murray 1,045,289 £500—£1000..... 1,887,408 5 aa eet, Wie ak - bo = 
(Managing director and secretary) 3,278,705 £1,000—£3,000..... ON” petite on: Shed sok cle ce ee 
Arthur Wyatt 422,581  £3,000—£5,000. .... eae Gude of Chee te Ce ake Tome ee 
Percy Frederick Collins 50,977 Over £5,000....... ee ee ee 
Eric Howard Page a otted on June 12, 1959, to Mrs C. Jacobs 
William Goodfellow. 5,457,043 Total mortgages. 7,795,141 (99 Shares) and Mrs R. Duffy (1 share). 
New directors were appointed on June 
Recently, the society has been borrowing 825,864 Liquid assets .. 2,496,314 24th: 
money at 5 per cent net on fixed term invest- Gia Cte wen.... 154.209 Friedrich Grunwald 
ments (with a minimum of 3 years) and on ee aa es ee ; Wolf Brueckmann 
subscription shares, at 4} per cent net on in- 6,375,634 Total assets 10,.445.664 Harry Oscar Jasper 
vestment shares and at 4 per cent net on 9 ————- oe Joseph Waller 
deposits. To cover these outgoings it must Edward Emanuel Sander 
have been charging between 8 and 9 per cent LIABILITIES The file of Snowfleck shows that Messrs 
on house purchase mortgages. 3/52, 908 Shareholdings ope 9,482,965 Grunwald and Brueckmann are directors of 
The growth in total assets has been rapid : 42,092 Deposits.......... 109,675 over 400 companies and Mr Jasper is ; 
221,207 Collateral deposits. 270,534 a ee oe 
a ee cee 151.108 Other liabilities 256.187 director of over 600 companies. 
er 60,176 ; me : On June 24, 1959, a mortgage of £20,000 
aan ieee rig aes} = Reserves and cif. ... <a6.a09 was registered charged on eee in 
buedws 928,246 tabiliti Green Lanes, Alexander Grove, Glouceste 
RP ss ghavdare £3,156,663 pnd Vaan Reena: —ee Drive, Seven Sisters Road and verlous poe 
ee anew £4,548,587 parts of North London. 
. ror £6,375,634 3-3% Reserve ratio....... 31% This mortgage is registered in favour of 
ere £10,445,663 13-0% _ Liquidity ratio...... 23-F% the State Building Society. 
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of Mr Grunwald in his personal capacity. Mr Jasper’s state- 
ment continued : 

No moneys were forthcoming from Mr. Grunwald to enable 

this matter to be completed. 
The question of who controls Ely Brewery for which the bid 
has now been withdrawn is doubtless intriguing, but it must 
give way to more important questions about Lintang. First, 
what security has the State Building Society upon the £3} 
million it says it forwarded to Harewood and Company ? That 
sum is over and above the £3.9 million already lent on mort- 
gage. The State Building Society, whose total assets 
amounted to £10.4 million at the end of last year, has thus 
lent over £7 million to a single group of companies. Secondly, 
did the directors of Lintang and Ely Brewery seek from H. 
Jasper and Company or from Mr Grunwald a banker’s guaran- 
tee, as is the responsible practice in any take-over, that the 
money was available to complete the purchase ? If a guarantee 
was given, was it later withdrawn ? If Mr Joseph and his 
associates were at all remiss in this respect, then Mr Joseph’s 
promise to purchase any Lintang shares which assented to but 
which were not covered by the bid was the least he could do. 

Mr Grunwald, it is reported, is in Israel. Mr Jasper is 
in London. In all the statements he has made so far he has 
carefully disassociated himself (and H. Jasper and Company, 
except in so far as it was acting as an agent) from Mr Grun- 
wald. Yet Mr Jasper and Mr Grunwald appear to have worked 
closely together for a number of years with Mr Grunwald 
often as managing director of the companies of which Mr 
Jasper is the chairman. Mr Jasper’s account of the affair is 


that Mr Grunwald acting in the capacity as a solicitor in 


the firm of Harewood and Company made the Lintang and 
Ely bids on behalf of H. Jasper and Company, which in turn 
as merchant bankers were acting on behalf of Mr Grunwald 
as a private client. This is just conceivable, but it would be 
remarkably convoluted for the diverse interests of principals 
and agents to get as mixed up as this. And gyrations do not 
even end there, for Harewood and Company were also acting 
as solicitors for the State Building Society in respect of the 
loans that the society was making on the security of properties 
owned by Lintang. 


- due time all will doubtless be made clear. But even 
before the questions are answered, so serious an aspect 
has this affair already assumed that the City and the investing 
public must consider some of its possible repercussions. 
This affair ought to make investors wary of all property shares 
except the best. Speculators and stags have had a fine time 
in that market and they can be thankful that so far the suspen- 
sion of dealings in the Jasper group of companies has not 
led to big falls in other property shares. But now the property 
prospectus where assets are valued at the full price at which 
they have recently been purchased and the bait is a vague 
promise of further property developments surely will not con- 
tinue to attract investors. Investors must distinguish between 
these “toppy” shares and the shares of the office property 
developers (where the sites and the quality of management 
have to be judged with the utmost care) and the shares of 
established companies which administer large blocks of resi- 
dential property. The property share market has received a 
slap that ought to cure its hysterical fit. 
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The Jasper affair, however, does not come to the point 
of crisis solely because of property speculation but also because 
the technique of take-over bidding has here been stretcheg 
to the limit—and beyond. Arguments justifying take-over 
bids have been arrayed many times in these columns and 
they stand quite as firm as ever. But there is, in finance as 
in poetry, a distinction to be plainly drawn between use and 
abuse: this affair must drive home to directors who agree 
to recommend a bid their responsibilities and duties to their 
shareholders. If money is offered, it must be there. If shares 
are offered, they must be of sound, worthwhile paper. From 
now on, directors and shareholders alike will be mad if they 
do not scrutinise with the utmost diligence the quality of those 
making bids. 


AST, and perhaps most important, the transactions in the 
Feel business have pointed to the close tie that can exist 
between certain kinds of building societies and property com- 
panies. How close these ties were between the Jasper group, 
Harewood and Company and the State Building Society has 
yet to be revealed. The hard fact is that while depositors in 
that society can still withdraw their money, the shareholders 
can for the time being get only 1s. each month. That is 
bound to shake the confidence of investors across the whole 
building society field and particularly for societies that have 
concerned themselves not so much with house purchase 
as with property speculation. There are a number of these 
and they are well known. Warnings about them have come 
from the Building Societies Association (of which they are 
not and never would be members) and from the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. These warnings have been ignored by 
these investors who have fallen for promises of an “ over the 
odds” return on their money. “ Building society ” implies 
to many investors a gilt-edged security and some of them 
do not discriminate between those societies (which make up 
the great bulk of the movement) where the security is strong 
and those where it is not. It must be hoped that the good ones 
will not suffer from this affair. But they ought to lose their 
inhibitions over a reform of building society law. Why 
“building society” any more? Why not “house purchase 
society ” with strict limits on investments for any other pur- 
pose? Why should the protection of the Friendly Societies 
Acts be extended any longer to dubious enterprises that dare 
not expose themselves to the rigours of the Companies Act 
and the Sharepushing Act? The building society movement 
must realise its peril and reform its own house. 

The final lesson of this imbroglio is that it is just too easy 
to get money from the gullible. They put their money into 
the Mias group; the directors of that group now stand 
arraigned on charges of fraud. They were attracted by offers 
of high rates and put their money into the shares of the State 
Building Society ; they now have been confronted with admis- 
sions of dubious management and their savings are now effec- 
tively out of their reach. They have unthinkingly stagged 
property issues giving no indication whatsoever of future in- 
come and dividends. Serious investors must look to their own 
interests. But they are entitled to demand that the Jasper affair 
must lead to tighter regulations on prospectuses and on the 
designations and activities of institutions that borrow from 
the public. 


Sd 
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Back view 

of big business man 
coming back with 
big business 


TOSOUTH AFRICA, TOEASTAFRICA AND ROUND AFRICA 
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Sensible fellow. He had travelled out to the Cape the hard way: 


now he’s coming back Union-Castle! Re-charging his batteries, making up for 

lost time. Sunshine and smooth seas, four swims on deck a day most days, 

cinema shows and dances most evenings and meals that remind him (but pleasantly) 
of City banquets. His office radio-telephoned him yesterday from London, 

and he took the call dressed in a towel, slippers and sun-glasses. He was 


pretty short with them for interrupting his conference at the swimming pool. 


Every Thursday at 4 p.m. from Southampton to Cape Town. 

By certain sailings there are reductions in First Class return fares, 

Round Africa sailings from London about twice a month, 

Chief Passenger Office, Dept. No. 5, Rotherwick House, 

19-21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel: HYDe Park 8400 or Travel Agents. 
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af Man with a smug smile has a face made from the Cariflex latex designed for the manufacture 
of foam rubber. An increasing number of manufacturers with perfectly normal faces 
show equal expressions of satisfaction at the performance of all types of Cariflex rubbers. 


Shell has given a new expression to the world’s rubber industry. Man-made rubber ? 
Shell-made rubber, CARIFLEX. Styrene-butadiene general-purpose synthetic-rubber manufactured to 
standard specifications, but with the extra stamp of quality intrinsic in a// things Shell... CARIFLEX. 
Ask your Shell Company for details of specifications and delivery. CARIFLEX is available in 
twenty different types of dry rubber and latex, comprising hot and cold polymers, oil masterbatches, 


carbon black masterbatches and hot and cold latices. For industrial and mechanical products, for tyres and toys and 
footwear, for latex foam upholstery and adhesives, think from today in terms of CARIFLEX. 


J 


ai a 1 2 ‘S 4 MADE RUBBER 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited and Bataafs¢ 
Internationale Chemie Mij. N.V. For further information consult your 
Shell Company (in the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








COMMONWEALTH MEETING 
pina nee hh ha th 


Financing India 


0 major decisions appear to have been 
N reached at this week’s meeting of 
Commonwealth finance ministers in London 
on the eve of the world financial confer- 
ences that take place in Washington next 
week. The Commonwealth discussions 
revealed a generally bright picture of the 
sterling area’s external payments at present. 

Discussions on the International De- 
velopment Association that will be proposed 
at Washington next week produced much 
criticism about certain details, notably the 
provisions for use of “ counterpart funds.” 
Last year’s proposal for a new Common- 
wealth Bank is, happily, being kept in cold 
storage. The other main issues discussed 
in London were familiar ones. Britain 
informed overseas ministers of the progress 
of the negotiations on free trade in Europe ; 
Canada urged Britain to end dollar dis- 
crimination in trade ; and India stressed its 
coming need for further external aid on a 
grand scale. Financing India is likely to 
dominate Commonwealth finance and world 
finance still more in the ’sixties than it has 
done in the past few years—though because 
India has now spent all its surplus sterling 
balances, Britain itself may now have 
somewhat more choice in the matter. 

Mr Morarji Desai, the Indian Finance 
Minister, broke his journey to London for 
talks with Swiss bankers on the possibility 
of a long-term export credit. The proposal 
is that a syndicated credit shall be opened 
by a group of Swiss banks, covered by 
partial guarantee from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Some differences of view remain on 
the size and the term of the credit. The 
Swiss bankers envisage 9 or 10 years ; the 
Indians have asked for 12 years. It seems 
that the credit has been agreed in principle; 
India’s negotiators may regard this as no 
mean achievement. Through its repre- 
sentative, Mr B. K. Nehru, India has also 
recently signed an agreement with Russia 
for a loan of 1,500 million roubles (£135 
million at the official rate of exchange) to 
finance the export of capital goods to India 
during the third five-year plan—including 
among other items plant and equipment for 
an oil refinery in Bihar. 

In the London talks there have been no 
further detailed discussions on borrowing 
operations for India. Plans for meeting 
India’s requirements up to March, 1961, 
have been completed ‘and now await imple- 
mentation. When the Governors of the 
World Bank meet in Washington next week, 
and in particular when more detailed con- 
sideration is given to the establishment of 
an International Development Association, 


more is likely to be heard of India’s capital 
requirements in the third five-year plan 
period beginning on April 1, 1961. 

India has decided on a “ bold ” approach 
to the plan, with a prospective investment 
expenditure equivalent to £7,550 million, 
of which £4,900 million will be in the 
public sector. Of the total capital needs it 
has been conservatively estimated that 
about half will have to be met in foreign 
currency ; allowing for normal earnings, 
this may involve a shortfall of some £1,500 
million—a figure much the same as the 
shortfall in the second five-year plan. But 
almost one-third of that was covered by 
the drawing down of sterling balances ; 
in the coming period, India starts with a 
bare minimum of sterling and faces an 
accelerating burden of repayment of debt. 
Making no allowance for that, the annual 
requirements of external aid over the five 
years will be ambitious. 


THE ECONOMY 


Manufacturers Still 
Cautious 


I" spite of this year’s rapid recovery from 
recession, manufacturing businessmen 
still apparently expect that their fixed 
capital expenditure this year will turn out 
to have been 10 per cent lower than in 
1958 ; moreover, they now tell the Board 
of Trade that they expect a further dip of 
5 per cent next year. With the change in 
the economic climate, there has been a 
tendency among analysts to assume that the 
forecasts of the 10 per cent drop, which 
were made about a year ago, would turn 
out to have been too pessimistic ; engineer- 
ing orders, for example, have been 
improving in the capital goods industries. 
However, estimates of actual spending on 
fixed investment in manufacturing this year 
have suggested that it was down 12 per cent 
in the first quarter of 1959 and 10 per cent 
in the second quarter. One precondition 
of recovery, after all, was sufficient slack 
in manufacturing capacity to enable a rapid 
increase in output; the slack plainly 
existed, and it is perhaps only in cars and 
consumer goods that industry is now back 
to full capacity. Another surge of manu- 
facturing investment comparable to that of 


- 1954-58 will take time to generate. 


Forecasts of expenditure on fixed in- 
vestment in other industries and services, 


however, now look to have been insuffi- 
ciently optimistic ; the increase of 7} per 
cent between 1958 and 1959 expected in 
these industries at the beginning of the year 
now seems likely to be more like 16 per 
cent, because new building seems likely to 
have risen by as much as a fifth. The Board 
of Trade has now, for the first time, begun 
asking its sample of informants in these 
service trades how much fixed investment 
they expect to do next year. Its first 
answers are incomplete and none too easy 
to interpret: for what they are worth, they 
suggest that there may be a levelling off or 
possibly a slight decline in this kind of 
investment in 1960, in place of the sizeable 
increases of the last two years. 


The Balance of 
Investment 


wee these businessmen’s pessimism,’ 
however, one has to set the evidence 
of the building contractors, who are about 
as busy as they have ever been on private 
construction for business, other than factory 
building, and whose orders for this kind of 
work in the first half of the year looked 
healthy enough. Building and works make 
up a larger proportion of fixed investment 
by these service trades than they do of 
manufacturing investment, but orders for 
industrial building, too, have begun to rise. 
Another major slice of private investment— 
new housing—has been rising rapidly since 
it dropped off late in 1957: in the first half 
of this year about 45 per cent more private 
houses were begun than in the same months 
of 1958. 

These increases in private business invest- 
ment outside manufacturing were mainly 
what continued to bolster up the rate of 
private investment as the manufacturing 
investment boom began to subside during 
the last two years. To some extent, no 
doubt, the latter represented arrears of 
rebuilding in commerce and trade that 
had been delayed throughout the post- 
war decade ; and though continued change 
in the pattern of retailing seems likely to 
prolong the period of heavy investment in 
new stores and supermarkets, one might 
fairly soon expect some slackening in the 
construction of, for example, new London 
office blocks and petrol stations throughout 
the country. 

One cannot expect cycles of investment in 
manufacturing and in commerce always to 
succeed each other as neatly as these seem 
to have done, without ever going in the 
same direction at the same time. Public 
investment, however, can deliberately be 
used as a contra-cyclical influence in the 
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economy, despite the inconvenience to some 
of the individual industries and services in 
the public sector ; and this year the Govern- 
ment is committed so to use it. The process 
is not necessarily quick ; in the first quarter 
of the year public investment had hardly 
regained the level of early 1958, though 
there has been a sharp increase in the 
number of council houses started. Other 
elements of public investment are no doubt 
now beginning to build up. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Reasons for Restraint 


enone exuberance is no longer in 
2vidence on the London Stock Exchange. 
Investors are still plainly reckoning on a 
‘Tory win, but they are not inclined to anti- 
cipate it any further. A narrowing in the 
Tory lead showed by one public opinion poll 
early this week had its impact, especially on 
steel shares ; and investors no longer feel 
able to ignore the weakness of Wall Street. 
These are likely to remain the two main in- 
fluences in coming weeks, though the Jasper 
affair could assume growing importance. So 
far, its influence has been general rather than 
concentrated on other property shares. 

On Wall Street, the Dow Jones average 
dipped on Tuesday to 616, nearly 60 points 
below its peak in early August. Cer- 
tainly, New York looks more vulnerable 
than London, the political factor apart. The 
rise in ordinary shares in London has not 
carried them extravagantly beyond earlier 
peaks; dividend yields have not been 
pushed unduly low, and London does not at 
present have to contend with America’s 
peculiar difficulties of government financing. 
These grounds for confidence are reflected 
in the fact that equity prices are still well 
above their level on the eve of the election 
announcement. But investors are wise to 
recognise that London cannot remain un- 
affected by trends across the Atlantic. 

Sterling continues to display a remarkable 
performance in this election September. 
This week the rate against the US dollar 
touched $2.80 ; in the forward market, the 
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premium ‘on sterling against dollars con- 
tinues to reflect and roughly offset the in- 
terest differential in favour of New York. 
This week the rate on US Treasury bills 
fell back a little, to a shade under 4 per cent 
for three months’ maturities. 


BANK ADVANCES 


A Year’s Leap 


eae pace and pattern of the rise in bank 
advances continues pretty much un- 
changed. The latest classified analysis, for 
the three months to mid-August, shows a 
rise of £180 million for all banks in the 
quarter, bringing the rise in the twelve 
months since the lifting of the credit 
squeeze to £767 million, or 363 per cent. 
Statements of the individual clearing banks 
for mid-September show an aggregate 
further increase, in gross advances, of 
£42 million. 


BRITISH BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At mid- Increase since 
August, ay, August, 
Advances to : 1959 1959 1958 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. % 
Personal and 
professional... 543-6 | + 56:2 +207°:8 61-9 
HP Finance Cos. 100°5| + 17:7 + 73:1 266-8 
Retail trade.... 268°6| + 13-5 + 93-1 53-0 
Agriculture.... 301-7 | + 22-6 + 71-9 31-3 
Indus. borrowers 1,150-2 | + 30°5 +214-8 22-9 
Otherborrowers 494:7 | + 39-0 +106°5 27-4 
PON isekeknees 2,859°3 | +179°6 +767-3 36:7 


About half of the rise in advances, both 
in the last year and in the last three months, 
has gone to three categories of borrowers 
who previously suffered special restriction. 
The personal and professional group 
increased its advances by a further £56 
million in the three months, making a rise 
of £208 million to £544 million on the 
year. The hire purchase finance houses 
took another £18 million, carrying their 
total above {100 million—nearly four 
times the figure a year ago. And retail 
trade, against the seasonal trend, borrowed 
another £14 million, bringing its rise on 
the year to £93 million ; a good part of this 
too has been used to finance hire purchase. 
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Agricultural borrowers took another £23 
million in the quarter (a rise of £72 million 
over the year) and the “other financial 
group,” which includes big City institu. 
tions, a further £27 million (£66 million 
over the year). Among industrial and com- 
mercial borrowers, the big engineering 
group was up another £19 million in the 
quarter, and there was a substantial repay. 
ment, of £25 million, from food, drink and 
tobacco. 


MOTORS 


Holidays Cut Output 


ees of passenger cars was 
affected in August, as it had been in 
July, by annual holidays and strikes. A 
total of 66,181 cars was produced, com- 
pared with 65,704 in July and 44,612 in 
August 1958. In addition, several new 
models were introduced, and it is probable 
that production of some of these had not 
reached scheduled levels during the month. 
Exports of cars totalled 38,147, against 
53,561 in July and 34,921 a year earlier ; 
though exports normally decline in both 
July and August, the total for the two 
months this year was about eight per cent 
higher than in the same period a year 
earlier. Holidays are now over, and the 
industry is momentarily free of labour 
troubles: it is reported that demand for 
most models is still high and that produc- 
tion is near capacity. There are still waiting 
lists for some models, and though the prices 
of used cars have fallen since the beginning 
of this month, the scarcity of new cars has 
kept them higher than is usual at this time 
of year. 

Output of commercial vehicles was 
similarly affected in August: a total of 
24,296 goods vehicles, buses and coaches 
were produced, compared with 22,038 in 
July and 11,863 in August 1958. Commer- 
cial vehicle production and demand are still 
rising, though less rapidly than is the case 
for cars ; in the last three months a total 
of 85,957 commercial vehicles have been 
produced, against 65,260 in the same period 
a year earlier. 





YIELDS ON LONG-TERM 
BONDS 


UNITED KINGDOM 


“***. CANADA 





WORLD INTEREST RATES 


The rise in interest rates in the United States and 
Canada has been less marked in long-dated secur- 
ities than in bills and short bonds, which now yield 
significantly more than in Europe. A leading New 
York firm of brokers this week draws attention to 
the remarkable bargains in certain sections of the 
bond market: a 1961 maturity, for example, 
yields 5 per cent before tax and the equivalent of 
6% per cent to an investor paying Federal tax at 
52 per cent. Even in the longer maturities yields 
in New York are now not far below those in London, 
and if Congress lifted the interest ceiling of 43 per 
cent and allowed a resumption of long-dated issues, 
rates would almost certainly rise further. So far 
this trend has had only a small effect in Europe ; 
and interest rates in the world’s major centres are 
bunched closely together around 5 per cent. 





., FRANCE 


Pt eases 
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WE'RE USING WOMEN’S WEEKLIES THIS 
YEAR, BUT FIRST ON OUR LIST IS THE 


RADIO TIMES 


Whatever other media we decide to use we always head our list of 
publications with the RADIO TIMES. 
Our product is for the housewife. By advertising in 23 women’s weekly 
publications we can reach, without duplication, approximately 68% of them. 
But the Radio Times alone covers 55% of all housewives in the country— 

. @far greater proportion than any other single publication. 
Obviously the Radio Times must come first on our list. With Radio Times and 


_ even only two women’s magazines, we reach 74% of the country’s housewives. 


Figures based on a special tabulation carried out by 
the I.P.A. fieldwork period — January-December, 1958. 


YES—IT PAYS TO PUT THE 


RADIO TIMES 22s: om v= uss 


All enquiries for Advertisement space to: HEAD OF ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, BBC Publications, 35 Marylebone High St., London, W. 





Take a hand 


of tobacco leaf co 





bind the leaves tight with 
sail cord . . . store in a 
cool cellar for weeks... 
unbind and cut into 
thin slices . . . rub a slice 
between your hands 
and smell . . . ah, that rich, 
full-flavoured aroma 
tells you it is matured... 
ready for your pipe and 
the most truly satisfying 
eum yerwemhe 7 UML — 
HAPPINE ss 
is every 
CHILD’S RIGHT 
BUT ... THERE ARE STILL MANY TRAGIC 
LIVES NEEDING HELP. 


4,500 boys and girls (including spastics, 
diabetics and maladjusted) now in our care. 


LEGACIES can help us in the years to come 
DONATIONS can help us NOW 





What's that? You haven't the ingredients 
handy? Don’t worry. You can buy to- 
bacco, made from this 60 year old recipe, 
in a 1-oz tin, sealed to keep fresh, at any 
tobacconist for 5/2$d. Just ask for 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Player’s CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 
Navy Cut De LUXE formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 





{Nct 111F] 
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A WORLD OF SPEED 


of aircraft across the Atlantic inside your working day, 
of television cameras capturing the news in the making, 
buses and trains moving millions in hours. 


the world that 


A WORLD OF INDUSTRY 


of goods lifts and fork lift trucks, bay after bay of high 
speed machines, of giant earthmovers, conveyor belts and 
dump trucks. 


A WORLD OF PROFIT 


of speed saving money; of reliability lowering costs: of 
Precision earning money. 


help to make... 


RANSOME & MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY LIMITED 


NEWARK - ON - TRENT 


TELEPHONE 456 TELEX 37-626 





Aa BALL os ROLLER AND a NEEDLE BEARINGS FOR PRACTICALLY EVERYTHING 
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Defending Dear Money 


R DONALD FLEMING, the Canadian 

Minister of Finance, deemed it his 
main duty during this week’s visit to London 
to deny the suggestion that his country’s 
finances are in any way disordered or 
muddled. He reassured his hearers, both in 
and out of the conference room, with a 
success story of Canadian recovery. Gross 
national product has risen by more than 8 
per cent over the past year ; employment is 
at a record level ; so are wage payments and 
savings ; the price index has kept within a 
I per cent range of fluctuat’yns and there is 
no evidence of inflation in the economy. 
The surge of recovery has been accompanied 
by an increase in the demand for bank loans, 
which have risen by about $1,000 million 
over the year. The Bank of Canada, which 
is independent, has not been prepared to 
allow an increase in the total supply of 
credit ; as a result, the increase in bank 
loans has had to be financed by reductions 
of the banks’ portfolios of securities. 

The Treasury bill rate has risen to 6 
per cent, despite a temporary dramatic 
resistance from the Treasury at one tender 
when it rejected bids it considered too 
expensive. The Treasury now seems to 
have reconciled itself to dear money. Last 
week it met great success with an issue of 
one, two and three year bonds with a gross 
yield of up to 6.6 per cent ; investors are 
also given an option of conversion before 
maturity into 16-year bonds at a yield of 
over 53 per cent. 

Since there is no inflation and since the 
Canadian dollar is at a premium of more 
than § per cent over the US dollar it is diffi- 
cult to see the logic of dear money at present. 
Canadian officials disagree. They point out 
that the current balance of payments is still 
running at a deficit, that the premium on 
the Canadian dollar is due wholly to an 
inflow of capital from the United States and 
that inflation, although held back, is poten- 
tially “ just round the corner.” This answer 
does not strike home with complete convic- 
tion. The high level of interest rates may 
not have checked Canadian recovery but it 
has certainly encouraged the inflow of capital 
and borrowing in the New York market. 
Dear money may look less appropriate when 
the coming winter brings its customary 
check to Canadian industrial business expan- 
sion and employment. But the main need 
is for monetary and economic policy in 
Canada to be co-ordinated. 


NEW CARS 


A Challenge to 
Unorthodoxy 


A’ it did in 1953, Ford has turned its 
4 \ Anglia into a new Popular, marking the 
initial step in a change of its range of smaller 
cars. As the Anglia, it has produced some 
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350,000 of this two-door version of its 100E 
model, using the same 1,172 cc side-valve 
engine as the former Popular and the Pre- 
fect, selling until this week at £539 includ- 
ing purchase tax. The company is now 
offering the same vehicle with a few minor 
modifications, mainly interior, for £494 in- 
cluding tax. This is £3 cheaper than the 
price of BMC’s Austin Seven and Morris 
Mini-Minor, so that the Popular can still be 
advertised as the cheapest new car in the 
British market ; but it is £75 more than the 
old Popular cost, so that entry to new car 
ownership in Britain, in spite of new cheap 
cars from Britain’s two biggest manufac- 
turers, must be said to have become rather 
more costly this summer—though with 
markedly more modern cars. 

Ford made only 155,000 of the former 
Popular, in six years, following production 
of 420,000 of the original 1,172 cc models ; 
suggestions that the company is thinking of 
1,000 a week of the new Popular imply that 
it thinks this one will sell more quickly. The 
company is offering it as “a full-sized 
family saloon combining big car perform- 
ance with modern standards of styling and 
comfort,” no doubt as a deliberate con- 
trast to the small external dimensions and 
unorthodox engineering layout of the 
new BMC models. This is a coolly 
thought-out appeal to reliance upon con- 
ventional engineering in a well-established 
design of good and not noticeably outdated 
looks, strong on most aspects of performance 
if relatively heavy on fuel, against the 
appeal of adventurous design, high perform- 
ance and economy, and rather controversial 
appearance. It will be interesting to see how 
the votes go at this election—though only 
fair to add that Ford has some other candi- 
dates to bring to the hustings in the next 
few weeks. 


Sportive Daimler 


| grcamy whom one traditionally asso- 
ciates with sedate, luxurious—even 
Majestic—saloon cars, announced this week 
that their 2}-litre sports car, of which the 
prototype first appeared last April, is now 
in production. Originally called the Dart, 
the car is now known as the SP250 ; it is 
powered by a compact V-8 engine, re- 
portedly derived from the Triumph Thun- 
derbird sports motorcycle engine, which 
develops 140 horsepower at 5,800 rpm. 
Chassis and suspension design are strictly 
conventional, with coil springs being used 
at the front and leaf springs at the rear. 
Unladen kerb weight is 19} cwt ; disc brakes 
are fitted to all four wheels, as is the case 
with the company’s Majestic saloon. The 
two-seater body is made of glass fibre re- 
inforced plastic, a fact which would seem 
to limit production to a level not much 
higher than the 5,000 a year the company 
eventually intends to make. 

No road tests have yet been published, 
but a top speed of 120 miles per hour is 
claimed. The SP250 is priced at £1,395 
including purchase tax, which is roughly 
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£350 more than the Triumph TR-3, MGA, 
and Austin-Healey, and about the same 
amount less than the Jaguar XK-150 and 
the AC Ace. Whether it will take any sales 
away from either of these groups in Britaia 
is another matter ; it seems likely that the 
greater part of the output is destined for 
the United States. 


MERCHANT BANKS 


Schroders Come to 
Market 


Ms of London’s merchant banks are 
sull private companies, and investors 
Inay De expected to show an enthusiastic 
response to opportunities for participation. 
In an offer tor sale of 750,000 ordinary 
shares in Schroders Limited at a price ot 
32s. 6d. each, investors have the oppor- 
tunity to obtain an interest not only in one 
of London’s oldest merchant banks but also 
in its American’ banking | subsidiary. 
Schroders Limited is a holding company 
which has recently been tormed tc 


- acquire the shares of J. Henry Schroder, 


London, and J. Henry Schroder Banking 
Corporation, New York. It has a share 
capital of £5 million in ordinary shares of 
£1 each, ali of which are issued and fully 
paid. 

The London company was formed in 
1804 and began as a merchanting firm, 
gradually moving into financing merchant 
trade and thence to banking. ‘the United 
States subsidiary was established in 1923 
and is now active in the acceptance field in 
the United States. It has accumulated 
resources of $137 million. In the United 
Kingdom, Schroders has a large business 
in acceptance credits, foreign exchange and 
new issues, having been pre-eminent in the 
old days in overseas issues. 

The prospectus shows in commendable 
detail figures of operations hitherto con- 
cealed from the public eye. The combined 
profit of the London and New York com- 
panies, before taxation and transfers to 
reserves for contingencies, amounted to 
£1,116,685 in the calendar year 1958. 
Profits for 1959 are expected to be higher. 
The directors forecast a dividend for the 
period September 16th-December 31st at 
an annual rate of 6 per cent ; they intend 
to pursue a conservative dividend policy, 
but in the event of increased profits they 
envisage “ suitable increases” in dividend. 
In recent years about three-fifths of the 
combined profits have been earned by the 
New York companies ; but at end-1958 
these accounted for £8} million of net 
assets, compared with just under £3 million 
in London. The group was then very 
liquid, holding £19 million of cash in the 
two centres, Deposits and other items 
totalled £16.3 million in London and £63.7 
million in New York. 

The brokers to the issue are Cazenove 
and Company; dealings are expected to 
begin on October 5th. The former holding 
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in the United States companies of Baring 

Bros. has been converted into a holding of 

approximately 6 per cent of Schroders 
Limited’s equity. 


A Zurich Acquisition 


Seca MonTAGU AND Company, the 

London merchant bankers and dealers 
of world renown in foreign exchange and 
bullion, has consolidated its position in 
Zurich. Its subsidiary, Zurmont A.G., was 
established two years ago. An evident 
advantage then was ability to deal in the 
market in transferable sterling. But 
Samuel Montagu was anxious too to 
develop investment banking business in 
Switzerland. Operating from quiet offices 
in a residential street, the new bank quickly 
made its mark ; but it experienced the usual 
difficulties of the newcomer. Some Swiss 
bankers convinced themselves that they had 
in their midst the secret agent of the Bank 
of England. 

Now, after a fashion not unknown in 
the London market, the foreign subsidiary 
has been merged with a native institution, 
the Neue Guyerzeller Bank, which is linked 


with an old-established Zurich banking | 


family. The merged bank will be called 
the Guyerzeller Zurmont Bank; Samuel 
Montagu will have a controlling interest 
and will be represented on the board by Mr 
Paul Jeanty. The capital will be 7,500,000 
Swiss francs, and total resources, on the 
basis of recent balance sheets, around 45 
million Swiss francs. It will thus be among 
the bigger of the Swiss private banks. 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 


The Golden Goose 


T HE chairman of Associated-Rediffusion 
told the company’s annual general 
meeting that while profits to next April are 
likely to be just as big as the £7 million 
recorded in the financial year that ended 
April 30th this year, the company’s lucrative 
agreement with Granada would expire soon 
afterwards and he would not like to say 
what would happen beyond that. The com- 
pany’s advertisers have no doubt ruefully 
noted that it is next autumn that Associated- 
Rediffusion proposes to make the second 
promised increase in its advertising rates, 
raising its charge for a minute of peak time 
to more than £1,800. Some advertisers 
now face an 80 per cent increase in the cost 
of their campaigns. 

In thus increasing their rates, the tele- 
vision contractors are trying not to kill the 
golden goose, but to herd it in directions 
that it does not want to follow. Commer- 
cial television has a rush of customers for 
peak hours, and too many of those want 
to book too long a time. This is why 
Associated Television, Associated-Rediffu- 
sion’s week-end partner in London, where 


" 
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the television patterns seem to be set, has 
just increased its charges for a minute 
and for 45 seconds of peak time advertising 
by 20 per cent but has left the price of 
shorter bookings at peak times unchanged. 
It may need a bigger disincentive than 
this to prevent a handful of big advertisers 
from hogging the limited amount of peak 
time to the exclusion of others. Originally 
the programme companies themselves en- 
couraged bookings for as long as a minute 
by offering them at what amounted to a 
discount. 

Chances of increasing the available 
“advertising space” are few: there are 
rumours in the industry that the Indepen- 
dent Television Authority has sharply 
rebuked at least one contractor for allowing 
too much advertising in its peak time pro- 
grammes. Associated-Rediffusion is now 
extending its definition of peak time later 
into the night. While if the companies can- 
not find enough peak time to satisfy those 
who want to advertise in it, they cannot find 
enough advertisers to take time when audi- 
ences are smaller if, according to the com- 
panies, more highly specialised. It has 
proved useless to woo them with cheap 
rates, useless to cite tales of American com- 
panies that have made their fortune by 
steady cheap, off-peak television advertising. 
And the provisions of the Television Act 
have the unforeseen effect of preventing 
contractors from offering job lots of unsold 
advertising time cheap—as American broad- 
casting companies do—by requiring that the 
published rates shall be charged in all cases. 


NEW ENGINES 


Rolls’ Aluminium V-8 


eee ae and Bentley models for 
‘1960 which will make their first 
appearance at the Paris Salon next week, 
will be powered by a new aluminium V-8 
engine of higher power—and price—than 
the six-cylinder engine used in both cars 
since 1947. The new engine has a bore of 
4.1 inches and a stroke of 3.6 inches, these 
“ over-square” dimensions giving a dis- 
placement of 6.2 litres, compared with the 
4.9 litres of the six. The cylinder block 
and heads are cast in high silicon content 
aluminium alloy, and overhead valves are 
used, operated by hydraulic tappets ; the 
cylinders, placed at an angle of 90 degrees, 
use cast-iron wet liners. By contrast the 
six-cylinder engine had a cast-iron block, an 
aluminium head, and a side exhaust valve. 
Compression remains a conservative 8 to I, 
and it is reported that the new engine 
reaches its peak horsepower at around 4,000 
rpm, somewhat lower than its predecessor. 
Rolls-Royce have never given horsepower 
figures for their engines, but it is estimated 
by one source that the output of the V-8 
must be comfortably in excess of 200 bhp. 

The company states that the new engine 
is no heavier than the straight six, owing 
to the use of aluminium and the compactness 
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of the V-8 design. A considerable improve- 
ment in acceleration—especially in the 6o- 
90 mph range—and all-round performance 
is claimed (though fuel consumption would 
seem almost certain to be higher). The per- 
formance of these two luxurious behemoths 
was already impressive: despite an all-up 
weight of some two tons, both were able to 
accelerate from a standstill to fifty miles per 
hour in ten seconds or under. Their top 
speed is now claimed to be in the vicinity 
of 110 mph. The company is continuing 
to make its four, six and eight cylinder in- 
line engines, which have a wide range of 
both civilian and military uses ; though the 
V-8 was developed for use in the company’s 
passenger cars, it may also receive some 
subsequent military application. Basic 
prices of both Rolls-Royce and Bentley have 
been increased by about £300, though this 
includes power-assisted steering, formerly 
an optional extra. The new engine, the 
first V-8 ever to appear in a Rolls-Royce or 
Bentley production car, took five years to 
develop: with all due respect to an 
undoubtedly fine piece of engineering, might 
not some of that time and effort have been 
better spent in producing a quieter clock ? 


Running Diesels on Petrol 


Me engines—designed to run 
on petrol, kerosene or fuel oil—are 
not a new idea; German manufacturers 
have been experimenting in this field for 
several years, and one or two reportedly 
now offer production versions. In Britain, 
the Ministry of Supply has been experi- 
menting with this type of engine for over 
three years, at the Fighting Vehicles 
Research and Development Establishment 
at Chobham. Now Rootes have announced 
that the 105 bhp diesel engine which now 
powers their Commer forward control 
vehicles is to be made available in the 
future as a multi-fuel engine, should any- 
one want it that way. The company state 
that in its multi-fuel form the three- 
cylinder, two-stroke engine is intended 
primarily for military applications, “for 
installation in vehicles not necessarily of 
Rootes manufacture”; though Rootes’ 
development was not carried out under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Supply (and 
apparently with no specific Government 
contract in mind), a Commer vehicle run- 
ning on petrol was tested by the FVRDE 
earlier this year. 

Conversion of a diesel engine to multi- 
fuel operation is a comparatively simple and 
inexpensive process: in fact, several models, 
including the Rootes engine, have been run 
by FVRDE on lighter petroleum fractions 
with no modifications whatever. Rootes 
have added an electric fuel boost pump to 
raise the pressure to the injection pump and 
overcome the possibility of vapour lock 
which might result from more volatile fuels. 
Normally the injection pump is lubricated 
by diesel oil, and when running on petrol 
it is necessary to provide for pump lubrica- 
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DOCKSIDE STORY 





Goops on the ground, goods in the air, goods in 
ships. Familiar sight at the docks. Goods off 
to all parts of the globe. Your goods, perhaps, 


First produced fifty years but not your worry when they're safely stowed 
ago, but as modern as away in ‘‘Fiberite’”’ packing cases. 
modern methods can make The success story of ‘‘Fiberites’’ can be judged 
them, “‘ Fiberite’’ cases by the millions in use all over the world. All 
show that only by produced and designed by pioneers of modern 
attention to detail can ant Th Board Mills. Desi d with 
fibreboard packing pac aging— ames oar i s. Designed wi 
become ‘‘Fiberite’’ your particular product in mind, constructed to 
packing. give strength just where it’s needed, ‘“‘Fiberite”’ 


packing cases are the economic answer to 
today’s packaging needs. 


Quality - Economy - Service - Strength - Design 


FIBERITE ‘FIBERITE’ PACKING CASES 


TRADE MARK 


PACKING CASES 


Are made only by THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED, Purfleet, Essex & Warrington, Lancs 





TSF 8-8064.55 


The word ‘‘FIBERITE”’ is a registered trade mark 
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GRGEHSHOOE 
EMIDEC- 


the computer that grows with your needs 








IT CAN BE LESS EXPENSIVE THAN YOU THINK to install a computer, 
if it is an EMIDEC 1100 - the extensible Data Processing 
System that grows with your needs. Centred around 
certain basic equipment, the EMIDEC can be easily 
extended, by the addition of further units, to handle 
larger volumes of work and jobs of increased complexity. 


EFFICIENT BUDGETARY CONTROL Can Only be obtained through 

a modern computer. EMIDEC 1100, the first machine 
specifically designed for business use, meets the needs of 
progressive companies of all sizes. You choose only the 
equipment you can afford and can keep busy - EMIDEC 
will grow with your business and into your business, 
smoothly and economically. 


THE LATEST TECHNICAL FEATURES are incorporated in the 
EMIDEC 1100 - the only British built all-transistor 
computer. With an EMIDEC 1100 your initial expenditure 
can be surprisingly modest, and full utilisation is 
ensured at all stages. An EMIDEC hiring scheme, 

on attractive terms, is available as an 

alternative to outright purchase. 


Leading organisations which have chosen EMIDEC 
include: Air Ministry - Barclays Bank - BEA - Boots 
B.M.C. - Glaxo - ICI - Kodak - R.A.O.C. - Sainsbury’s 
Ministry of Labour 


Please send for a copy 
of our leaflet, 

‘The Computer that 
grows with your needs.’ 





E.M.!I. ELECTRONICS LTD 


COMPUTER DIVISION * HAYES * MIDDLESEX * TEL: SOUTHALL 2468 


eEce60 
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tion from the engine lubrication system. 
These slight modifications can easily be 
incorporated into existing production lines, 
or carried out on engines already in service. 
The thermal efficiency of the engine is about 
the same on either type of fuel ; if a very 
rich petrol mixture is used, a slight increase 
in bhp is obtained, at a slight loss in fuel 
economy. Fuel economy is nonetheless as 
much as 50 per cent greater than that of a 
conventional petrol engine, in terms of 
miles per gallon. The horsepower and 
torque of diesel engines are normally 
limited by design to a certain exhaust smoke 
level, and at the same horsepower output, 
petrol produces less smoke ; while any fuel 
from JP 3 (kerosene-based jet fuel) upwards 
can be used, the engine runs more smoothly 
on low grade petrol than on high octane. 
The FVRDE is also testing diesel engines 
made by Rolls-Royce, Leyland, and Coven- 
try Climax, with other fuels ; progress with 
these three engines was to have been 
demonstrated at Chobham at the end of 
this month, but this has been postponed 
owing to the General Election. It is not 
known whether any specific commitment 
has been made by the Ministry for a multi- 
fuel engine ; representatives from Nato, 
countries were to have attended the 
FVRDE demonstration, however. Rootes 
state that there is some civilian demand 
from territories where certain fuels are 
scarce Or intermittent in supply, but admit 
that mvlti-fuel operation will have no 
relevance in the British market, barring some 


radical change in the relative prices of petrol 
and diesel fuel. 


LUNIK II 


Cold Moon 


USSIA’S announcement that Lunik II 
found no magnetic field on the moon, 
nor any radiation belt around it (the one 
follows on the other) is the weightiest piece 
of evidence yet produced to support the 
theory that the moon is a cold dead lump 
of rock. A magnetic field would have indi- 
cated a metallic core ; a metallic core would 
in turn have pointed to the presence of heat ; 
and this would have supported the belief 
that the craters on the moon were caused by 
volcanoes. A minority of astronomers have 
always believed that they were, feeling that 
the size, shape and distribution of those 
craters was inconsistent with the alternative 
theory—that they were hollowed out by 
meteors. But if the moon has no magnetic 
field, and no volcanoes, this tips the evidence 
strongly in favour of the meteors. 

These results are much what astronomers 
have been predicting ; the moon looked 
much too small to most of them to be 
capable of getting hot in the middle in the 
Same way as the earth does. But the con- 
troversy has been so sharp, and the difficulty 
of making observations through the blanket- 
ing atmosphere so great, that they are 
grateful for any scrap of factual evidence. 
The Russian data, obtained in the last few 
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moments of flight, is bound to be scanty and 
the possibility that its instruments may have 
been faulty cannot not be discounted until 
the results are confirmed by other moon 
rockets, preferably ones that stay longer 
around the moon than Lunik II was able to. 
The American rocket due to be launched 
next week-end is planned to orbit the moon, 
and so give a longer reading, but since this 
is even more difficult than making a direct 
hit, too much should not be expected of it. 
An indirect consequence of Lunik II’s flight 
may be the cancellation of some research 
programmes. Birmingham University, for 
example, was attempting to discover whether 
the moon had a magnetic field by other 
methods ; presumably this may now become 
unnecessary. 


TANKERS 


How Long to Equilibrium? 


yy of new tankers and the 
volume of idle tanker tonnage both 
continue to rise. According to the latest 
six-monthly survey of Messrs. John I. 
Jacobs and Company, the London tanker 
brokers, tanker completions totalled 3.6 
million deadweight tons during the first 
half of this year, compared with 3.4 million 
tons in the preceding six months and 3.2 
million tons in the first half of 1958. After 
deducting 700,000 tons for scrapping, con- 
version and losses, the net increase in the 
world fleet was 2.9 million deadweight tons 
—an increase of over seven per cent, in 
terms of carrying capacity. On June 3oth 
the world tanker fleet comprised 3,296 
ships of 58.6 million deadweight tons ; oil 
companies accounted for well over a third 
of this total. Freight rates show no sign of 
improving, and it has been estimated that 
over eight million tons are now laid up. 

Liberia continues to be the leading flag 
of registry, with 11.2 million deadweight 
tons, or over 19 per cent ; Britain is second 
and Norway third. But there was a sharp 
increase in the tonnage registered under the 
Greek flag during the period: while its 
total tonnage is still small—541,000 tons— 
the Greek government is trying to attract 
owners away from flags of convenience. 
Tonnage controlled by Greek nationals now 
amounts to 8.5 million tons, with another 
two million tons on order. 

How long will the present surplus last ? 
Construction and orders have both declined 
in every quarter since the last quarter of 
1957, but are not falling fast enough to 
stem the flow of launchings: unless there 
is a massive revival of demand, an increase 
in scrapping and in cancellations, some 
authorities believe that the surplus will 
continue to grow during the next three 
years. A large part of the fleet consists of 
new vessels, larger and faster than those 
built before, during and just after the war, 
and consequently more efficient. But about 
seven per cent of existing tonnage is 20 
years old or older, and many of these 
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vessels, whose capital cost has by now been 
completely written off, are stil! finding em- 
ployment. In addition, out of the 481 T-2 
tankers built during the war, 280 are still 
in service, though many of the newer and 
larger vessels cannot find work. 


The Sun Oil Company has made a study 
of the scrappage of tankers during the past 
37 years, in its latest annual analysis of the 
world tank ship fleet, relating the rate of 
scrappage to the factors influencing tanker 
demand. The factors it considered were 
inactive tankers, steel scrap prices, the size 
of the world fleet, deliveries of new tankers, 
and charter rates.. The present state of 
these five influences would indicate that a 
high rate of scrappage is now due, and in 
fact there was a substantia] increase during 
the first half of the year—41 ships, against 
47 in the whole of 1958. 


Some Success for 
Sausages 


RACONES, the flexible sausage containers 

for liquids that can be towed behind 
vessels at sea, have had a modest but fairly 
encouraging first year in business. Follow- 
ing successful demonstrations in the late 
summer of 1958 of the prototype, roo ft long 
by 5 ft in diameter, several others of the 
same size have been made, with detailed 
improvements ; this size can carry about 
10,000 gallons of liquid cargo. Dracone 
Developments, the company formed to ex- 
ploit this invention of a group of academic 
scientists at Cambridge, has now obtained a 
contract from Esso to deliver petroleum pro- 
ducts daily from Fawley across the Solent to 
the Isle of Wight and Portsmouth, and in 
August this year, towed behind a small Esso 
tanker, one took a cargo of aviation kero- 
sene from Southampton to the Channel 
Islands. Shell-Mex has had a trial delivery 
of gas oil from Hamble to Newport ; earlier 
this year ICI’s Heavy Organic Chemicals 
division co-operated with the new company 
in a trial tow from Billingham on Tees-side 
to Flushing on the Dutch coast. Other 
Dracones, owned by the Shell-BP Develop- 
ment Company of Nigeria and by Holt’s 
Transport Ltd., have been at work in 
Africa ; one ordered recently is to be used 
for oil transport in the East Indies. 

These containers, which are made of 
nylon fabric coated with synthetic rubber, 
weigh far less than their liquid cargo and 
can therefore be taken out of the water and 
rolled up for storage or transport ; they are 
kept afloat by the buoyancy of their cargo, 
and therefore have no air space and no 
explosion risk. Thin as their skin is (about 
a sixth of an inch for a 40-tonner and a 
quarter of an inch for a 350-ton Dracone), 
it seems to be able to stand a good deal of 
abrasion, chafing and snagging on rocks or 
against jetties ; the company thinks that in 
many instances a steel tank barge might be 
more vulnerable. ‘“ We have, as yet,” com- 
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ments the company, “had no opportunity 
of studying the behaviour of sharks and 
swordfish when confronted with a Dracone. 
From the experience gained with inflatable 
life rafts it seems unlikely that there should 
be any danger of damage.” 

More practically, the inventors have been 
experimenting with various ways of filling 
the container (at present a hose connection 
at the stern is used) and have developed a 
ring stabiliser for the stern of the Dracone 
to prevent snaking when the long sausage 
is under tow. They recognise that the 
emergency conditions after Suez, when this 
kind of container was first thought of in 
10,000-ton sizes to be towed by tankers 
round the Cape as a way of increasing the 
capacity of existing tank vessels, are things 
of the past; but they insist stoutly that 
“ since 1956 no new facts have come to light 
which show that these larger vessels are 
either impossible or impracticable.” 


STEEL EXPORTS 


Windfall to USA 


HANKS to the steel strike, the United 
States has become one of Britain’s best 
customers for steel this year. In the first 
eight months Britain sent 114,630 tons 
(worth £7.4 million) to that market, more 
than twice the quantity shipped in the same 
period of last year. This windfall gain made 
the United States our fourth largest buyer, 
ranking after Argentina, Canada and India. 
Shipments first rose sharply in April, when 
they amounted to 15,370 tons, twice as much 
as the average for the first quarter, and in 
both July and August shipments exceeded 
23,000 tons. British exports to all countries 
~~ Fe b : a an 
amounted to 
1,910,000 tons, 


Jan./Mar. average.... 7,290 ‘ 

Apri pth teetednenesé 15,370 which was 
June... LED 123390 53,000 tons—or 
PE Ree Arg tole 23,160 nearly three per 
PUBUE o5500'ss vocvesic 24,140 cent— higher 
jan./Aug. total ...... 114,630 than a year ago. 
jan./Aug., 1958 ...... 52,100 _merican 


steel merchants 
and consumers treated the strike as a 
near-certainty a full six months before 
the labour contracts expired at the end 
of June. Americans started buying more 
heavily in Western Europe in January, 
when export prices were weak and 
appreciably below British quotations. The 
big increase in their buying helped to push 
prices up, and in August reinforcing rods, 
for example, were quoted at about $102 a 
ton, $25 higher than in January and 
February. Belgium-Luxembourg, as usual, 
has been the biggest single exporter to the 
United States, followed by Japan, with 
France and Germany sharing third place. 
American imports of steel in June alone were 
a record at 410,000 short tons, and imports 
for the first half of this year, at over 1.9 
million tons, were three times larger than in 
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the first half of 1958, and larger than in 
any full year except the Korean boom year 
of 1951. Each month this year the United 
States has been a net importer of steel. 
However, the strike threat merely accelerated 
a trend that started in 1958, when imports 
of steel into the United States rose by 40 
per cent to over 1.8 million tons. Some 
foreign products, an official report stated 
recently, were brought in at prices $20 to 
$40 a ton below American prices. The fear 
of foreign competition may be one reason 
why American steel firms are making such a 
firm stand against the unions’ wage claims. 


LEAD AND ZINC 


Two Markets 


HEN the United States imposed 

quotas on imports of lead and zinc 
late last year it created two markets for 
these metals. Comparison of the prices 
fixed by American producers with those 
quoted daily on the London Metal Ex- 
change shows how remotely connected 
these two markets are. In the United 
States lead is still the dearer of the two 
metals; in London zinc became dearer 
than lead last January, and has remained 
so. The American producers’ price for 
lead is now 13 cents a Ib, 2} cents above 
the lowest point reached during the re- 
cession, and zinc, which was raised by one 
cent to 12 cents a lb this week, is now two 
cents above its 1958 trough. In London 
forward zinc has recently held steady at 
about £85 a ton, which is £20 more than 
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LEAD AND ZINC PRICES 
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a year ago, and prompt metal still 
commands a premium, Forward lead, in 
contrast, has weakened this month by over 
£2 to about £71 a ton, and is only a trifle 
higher than a year ago. Another sign of 
weakness is that prompt lead stands at a 
discount to forward. 

The strong recovery in zinc and the 
comparative stability of lead are due mainly 
to the restriction of supplies introduced by 
producers earlier this year. It was estimated 
that these restrictions would cut the surplus 
of zinc to an annual rate of only 16,000 
tons in the second half of this year, and that 
the surplus of lead would fall to about 
60,000 tons a year, The excess of zinc has 
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turned out to be more apparent than real, 
as the premium on prompt zinc shows. 
Lead clearly has remained in surplus, 
though the open market price in London 
has been helped appreciably by the decline 
in offerings of Spanish metal. Many 
traders think that zinc could go higher 
after the American steel strike ends, but 
they are not bullish about lead. Consump- 
tion of zinc in die-casting, galvanising and 
other uses is growing steadily whereas lead 
is struggling to hold on to its markets in 
the face of substitutes. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The London discount market has under- 
taken a second overseas venture, again in 
Rhodesia where the authorities are building 
up an organised money market. The Anglo- 
American Corporation of South Africa and 
Smith St Aubyn are together sponsoring 
British and Rhodesian Discount House, with 
an initial paid-up capital of £125,000. This 
follows the participation earlier this year 
of Gillett Brothers in Discount Company of 
Rhodesia. It appears however that as a 
general rule the Bank of England is still 
anxious that the resources of the discount 
houses should be kept in the London market. 


* 


Hambros Bank is offering a new compre- 
hensive service to exporters to Scandinavia 
to include survey of the market and provi- 
sion of export credit and credit insurance. 
The bank is prepared to advance credits up 
to 100 per cent of the cost of the goods in 
suitable cases. This is not necessarily a 
precedent for export credits in general, since 
risks in Scandinavia are very low. 


* 


The Swiss Bank Corporation and the 
Credit Suisse are to sponsor a new unit trust 
known as Anglo-Valor to invest in shares 
and fixed interest securities in Britain and 
the Commonwealth. This is described as 
the first Continental trust formed to invest 
exclusively in British stocks. 


* 


A 100 per cent scrip issue is proposed 
by the board of Times Furnishing (Hold- 
ings) and a total dividend of the equivalent 
at least 25 per cent is forecast for the 
current year, against 224 per cent last year. 


RS 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 106! and 1064 on 
Canadian & English Stores Vickers 
Investment Trust Mergers A. C. Cossor 
South African Druggists Scribbans Kemp 
Associated Electrical Industries 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 1062 and 1063 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page !064 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1065 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


GEORGE NEWNES LIMITED 


RECORD SALES AND ADVERTISEMENT REVENUE 
STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR C, S. MORRIS 


The Sixty-second Annual General Meeting 
of George Newnes Limited, was held on Wed- 
nesday, September 23rd, at the head office, 
Mr C. S. Morris, the Chairman, presiding. 


The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts: 


In view of the fact that all the Ordinary 
Capital of the Company is in the course of 
being acquired by Odhams Press Limited I do 
not think the usual type of Chairman’s state- 
ment is necessary. 


However, I feel you would like to have an 
account of the activities of the Company since 
the end of the financial year March, 1958, as 
several important happenings have taken place 
since that date. 


MR H. C. TINGAY 


I should first of all like to refer to the retire- 
ment of Mr H. C. Tingay on March 3lst last 
after 57 years’ service with the Company in- 
cluding 30 years as a Director and the last five 
years as Chairman. Mr Tingay’s service was 
unique in the Company’s history and the 


recommended you to accept the Odhams offer. 


“The businesses of Odhams and Newnes are 
to a large extent complementary and_ the 
Directors of both Companies expect that con- 
siderable economies will result from the pro- 
posed merger of the Newnes and Odhams 
Groups. It is not intended that the merger 
should prejudice the positions of the staff and 
employees of the Companies involved. 


The Directors of Newnes consider acceptance 
to be in the best interests ot the Newnes 
Ordinary Shareholders in that they will, in 
addition to receiving a substantial sum in cash 
in respect of their shares, be able to participate 
in the future prosperity of the combined 
businesses.” 


As already announced, I am to continue as 
Chairman and Managing Director of George 
Newnes Limited and have also joined the board 
of Odhams Press Limited. Mr H. L. Gibson, 
ACA, and Mr C. L, Shard, Joint Managing 
Directors of Odhams Press Limited, have been 
appointed to the board of George Newnes 
Limited. 


Amateur Gardening maintains its supreme 
position among gardening publications, leading 
both as regards sale and advertising support. 

The Smallholder sales show an increase over 
the previous year and also an increase in adver- 
tising, both as regards volume and revenue. 


RECORD ADVERTISEMENT AND SALES 
REVENUE 


During the year under review the advertise- 
ment revenue of the Group again reached a 
new record figure ; evidence of the very great 
confidence in which our many publications 
are held both by advertiser and advertising 
agent. 


The sales revenue also created a_ record; 


proof of the growing appeal of periodicals and 
magazines. 


COUNTRY LIFE LIMITED 


Mr Frank Whitaker, the Editorial Director 
of Country Life Limited, retired in May, 1959, 
after over 30 years of invaluable service to the 
Group. 


: Directors _ wish to take ee! ore = THE PUBLICATIONS He was appointed Editor of Country Life in 
. a ee conetiar: ennie a Whilst in common with many other publishers 1940, and joined the board in 1942. 
p development of the Company, especially during eae _ ——— somdiaehe geet Pig The Country Life Group of publications -—m 
7” the last 20 years. reached the stage where rising costs, heavy a y wep an wpa ag eae 
a competition and changing trends had eliminated — a position as the outstan ing periodica 
e THE ACCOUNTS én f if ic f in its field. The circulation has been well main- 
Y prospect Of @ satisiactory ccomomuc future, tained, and special issues covering Antiques, 
The results for the year ended March 3lst nevertheless, the ae taken advantage of Farming, Motoring and other relevant interests 
last are practically the same as the estimate lorie ee _ ‘ali 4 fi ager: a eae have proved popular. The advertisement 
made when the Directors’ statement was age — Se aaa — faite | ad revenue shows a satisfactory increase, thus 
e issued in connection with the offer made for eee aan saeiadihian- aad. ick Gas reflecting not only the confidence of the adver- 
¢ the Ordinary Shares of the Company by The others. Of these twenty-five publications many tiser but also the influence of Country Life on 
“News of the World ” Limited, the acceptance d 7 d neiael aaa d with the buying habits of a large and distinguished 
°S of which we were unable to recommend. It a nates a — on a readership. 
d does not seem necessary, therefore, to go into phesipelyessssatiiniion msc rneae ag Various books covering appropriate subjects 
aS the accounts in any great detail except to point Woman’s Own has continued to hold an out- have been published during the year. The great 
st out that the Gross Profit, before Taxation, of standing position in the women’s field. With interest shown by the public in the increasing 
the Group after bringing back the £200,000 a sale of over 2,400,000 and read by over number of country houses now open to view 
provision, created last year for use towards the 7 million women every week, a record number augurs well for books of special appeal which 
establishment of Woman’s Day, is £1,545,761 of advertisers have chosen Woman’s Own for are planned for the future. 
as against £1,631,059. Excluding the £200,000 their campaigns to the women’s mass market. tian 
d provision brought back, the Group Profit after So great has been the demand for advertisement Our eer publication Riding has prospered, 
1. Taxation, and after adjusting additional tax space that a large number of 80-page issues ae circulation has now reached the highest 
at recovered on the increased Ordinary Dividend, has been published, and special arrangements  “V°" ‘OF many years. ' 
“ is £4,500 up on the previous year. In addition were necessary to accommodate many additional Homes & Gardens has again done well. Both 
a Capital Profit of £142,099 made on the advertisement pages in full colour. sales and advertisement revenue indicate a 
i. realisation of certain Trade Investments has Woman’s Day. We have been able to further healthy state of affairs. ‘The furnishing and 
= been transferred to Capital Reserve. consolidate the position of this new mass-sale household features have aroused considerable 
A second interim dividend of 20 per cent, less weekly though the competition in this field is interest, and the special colour schemes and ser- 
‘tax, on the increased capital was announced at still intense. Apart from the £200,000 allo- vices available at the Furniture Exhibition were 
| the end of July and paid on August 14th. cated in last year’s accounts for the development 2 Outstanding success. 
: 3 : ; f this publication, and which was spent in the , 
np As previously stated, it was the intention of - + : il a . TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED 
de Dienst oo mend the payment of a year under review, all the additional expendi- = 
final dividend on this basis but as a consequence ture has been charged to the year’s accounts. The leading weekly journals of Temple Press. 
of the second interim payment it is not now Here again production arrangements were made = pgp Motor, The Commercial Motor and Motor 
on Proposed to recommend a final dividend for the a the ae to give increased full colour Cycling, have enjoyed increasing advertising sup- 
year ended March 31, 1959. ACHItICS 00 acivertisers. port during the year, largely owing to the higher 
Our PRACTICAL publications have continued production in the motor and motor cycle indus- 
164 ODHAMS PRESS LIMITED to do well in spite of increased competition and tries. The monthly journals have again had a 
. Practical Householder, Practical Motorist, Prac- successful year, in particular the specialised 
With regard to the merger with Odhams Press tical Wireless and Practical Television are all journal The Motor Boat and Yachting and the 
ind Limited the best way of expressing our views still outstanding in their respective fields and Technical journals The Motor Ship and Plastics, 





upon this is to repeat what was said when we 





advertising support has been a record. 


while Nuclear Engineering, successfully launched 
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in 1956, has still further strengthened its inter- 
national standing in this new and important 
branch of engineering. ‘Temple Press has re- 
cently acquired the entire share capital of The 
St Bride’s Press Limited, which is the proprietor 
and publisher of The Surveyor & Municipal 
& County Engineer, a long established weekly 
journal in its sixty-eighth year of publication 
and a leader in its particular field. The Book 
and Directory Division of Temple Press con- 
tinues to expand its publishing activities and is 
now housed in separate premises ; its current list 
numbers some 150 titles in the technical, scien- 
tific and specialist fields and includes trade direc- 
tories which are established sources of reference 
to five of the major industries in this country. 


THE NATIONAL TRADE PRESS LIMITED 


The 22 specialised trade and technical journals 
of The National Trade Press Limited have had 
another successful year, and advertisement 
revenue reached a new record figure. —The Com- 
pany continues to pursue its policy of expansion 
_and during the year launched Engineering 
Materials & Design. This technical journal deals 
with the applications of established, as well as 
the many new, materials available to engineers 
today and has been well received by readers and 
advertisers. 

Another new publication launched during the 
year was Drapery & Fashion Weekly. This, as 
its title implies, covers the distribution of 
women’s wear, children’s wear and household 
textiles, and is produced in newspaper format, 
giving important advantages in presentation and 
speed of publication. It first appeared in January 
and has made a most promising start. 


British Communications & Electronics now 


COAST LINES LIMITED 
The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Coast Lines Limited was held in London on 
September 22nd. The Chairman, Captain 


A. R. S. Nutting, OBE, MC, in the course of 
his speech, said: 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows that after providing for depreciation, 
future surveys and deferred repairs, the trading 
profit for the year 1958 amounted to £885,603, 
a fall of £260,205 from the level attained in 
1957. Twelve months ago, the worldwide 
shipping slump was already with us and these 
adverse conditions continued throughout the 
year. Fortunately, in spite of the scarcity of 
cargoes and tonnage available exceeding require- 
ments, our vessels have been fairly constantly 
employed and only a small number, mainly 
from those engaged in tramping, were laid 
up. The shortage of cargo on our trades, 
together with increased operating costs, made 
material inroads into gross earnings and voyage 
profits, and we were obliged to suspend certain 
services which were uneconomic or for which 
we could see little future prospect. Our 
earnings from the carriage of livestock also fell 
considerably. 


The taxation charge for the year fell by 
£232,134 to £308,693. The investment allow- 
ance has relieved the taxation charge against 
profits by £96,862 as compared with £155,497 
in 1957. The net profit of the company and sub- 
sidiaries amounts to £662,794, against £742,226 
in the previous year, and after deducting 
amounts retained by subsidiaries to finance 
their affairs, Coast Lines Limited is left with a 
net profit for the year of £470,021. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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in its sixth year, continues its successful progress, 
and during the year published a buyer’s guide 
to the British electronics and associated indus- 
tries. This was given a very favourable recep- 
tion, and its world-wide distribution should play 
its part in the continuing expansion of the export 
trade of these industries. 


EXHIBITIONS 


The international and specialised Exhibitions 
organised by TRADE FAIRS & PRO- 
MOTIONS LIMITED have had another year 
of steady progress. One of the most successful 
exhibitions organised by the Company is The 
Textile Show, held at Earls Court, which this 
year was honoured by a visit from Her Majesty 
The Queen; a gratifying tribute to the im- 
portance of this exhibition to the British textile 
industry. 

The new Associated Company, Industrial and 
Trade Fairs Limited, formed jointly towards the 
end of 1957, by George Newnes Limited, Temple 
Press Limited and Financial Times Limited has 
already held its first Exhibition ; the Industrial 
Photographic and Television Exhibition. This 
proved to be very successful and a similar exhi- 
bition is planned for next year. There are also. 
several other exhibitions planned by the new 
Company. 


BOOK INTERESTS 


The book publishing interests of the various 
companies again contribute substantially to the 
total earnings. In particular, the Subscription 
Books Division, marketing Chambers’s Encyclo- 
paedia, Pictorial Knowledge and other important 
volume works has maintained the progress of 
recent years. The Australian Company, whose 
activities are devoted solely to Subscription 


ROMAC INDUSTRIES 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Romac Industries Limited was held on Septem- 
ber 18th in London, Mr R. D. Boyce (the chair- 
man) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


The net profits which have been attained and 
the dividend which has been recommended by 
your directors are the highest since the incor- 
poration of the Company in the year 1924. 


If the first four months of the current fiscal 
year may be taken as a criterion I have every 
confidence that the results will not be unsatis- 
factory when I next appear before you. 


In the Home market our sales increased in 
both our General Sales Division and our Con- 
tracts Division and this year we look for further 
Sales expansion from both of them. 


In 1958 we introduced several new lines, 
all of which were well received, and orders are 
coming in at a most encouraging rate. 


In the current year new products and regu- 
lar lines alike are being supported by a national 
advertising campaign on a bigger scale than in 
former years. 


In the year under review our Export Trade 
has suffered setbacks due to the imposition of 
artificial restrictions in certain markets and 
generally from increased severity of competi- 
tion abroad. However, we have dealt energeti- 
cally with these problems and in the opening 
months of the present year there are signs of 
improvement. 


The report was adopted and the dividend of 
174 per cent approved. 
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Books, has passed the first ten-year milestones 
in its history. Its progress has been continuous 
and the Australian edition of Pictorial Koz. 
ledge, launched in 1957 and now in its second 
edition, continues to be praised by scholastic 
institutions and parents throughout the wide- 
spread territory of this importart member of the 
Commonwealth. 


DIRECTORS 


I am anxious to take this opportunity of 
placing on record my personal thanks to all my 
colleagues on the board for the understanding 
and constructive way they have supported me 
during the last few months when vital decisions 
in connection with both shareholders and staff 
had to be taken. 


STAFF 


The Directors, and I am sure shareholders 
also, wish to thank all Executives and staff of 
the various Companies in the Group who have 
rendered such loyal and efficient service and have 
contributed so much to the success of the 
business. 


The acceptance of the Odhams offer has been 
of considerable benefit to the Group Pension 
Fund, as the Trustees now hold, on behalf of 
the Fund, 315,000 Odhams shares, which on 
17} per cent dividend would yield £27,562 10s. 
annually. In addition this Fund has received 
payment of £354,375 which will be invested and 
bring in approximately £20,000 in annual in- 
come. As explained previously, the whole of 
the capital of the Pension Fund is in trust and 
can only be administered by the Trustees in 
accordance with the Rules. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





ASSAM FRONTIER TEA 

The seventy-first annual general meeting of 
The Assam Frontier Tea Company Limited was 
held on September 16th in London, Sir Charles 
Miles, OBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


The profit for the year ended December 31, 
1958, after charging Depreciation of £65,500, is 
£302,896, which compares with £303,711 for 
the previous year. Our crop showed a substan- 
tial increase and although the average price 
obtained in London was below the 1957 level, 
the value of sales proceeds rose by some 
£66,000. This increase, however, was largely 
offset by the rise in upkeep expenditure result- 
ing mainly from the extra crop produced. 


Quality from Northern India was not out- 
standing in 1958, but our teas have met with a 
good reception, selling readily and_ well. 


World consumption is rising and if in 1959 
producers concentrate on the improvement of 
their product by maintaining a high plucking 
standard, the bogey of over-production should 
be laid for some time. 


In the case of this Company great care is 
being exercised over plucking and manufacture, 
and satisfactory reports have been received on 
our early teas. It is in the disposal of its mid- 
season teas, however, that a Company scores if 
the standard of its production is above average 
and since our factories are well found and the 
estates are in good order, I hope that we shall 
continue to sell these teas profitably. Our crop 
to the middle of July is 2,123,760 Ib, a decrease 
of 356,080 lb when compared with the same 
period last year. 


The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


EDGAR ALLEN & COMPANY 


EFFECT OF TRADE RECESSION 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of Edgar 
Allen & Company Limited was held on Sep- 
tember 24th at Sheffield, Mr W. H. Higgin- 
botham, ACA, FSS, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The year which ended on March 28th last 
had as background a trade recession of some 
severity, widespread in extent, very unequal in 
its incidence as between one industry and 
another (and even within those industries chiefly 
affected) and evidenced by most of the conditions 
characteristic of trade depression—slackened de- 
mand, depleted order books, unemployment 
(both of men and equipment) or under-employ- 
ment, reduction of material and work-in-progress 
stocks, with some measure of financial stringency 
here and there. 


The diversity of products and the variety of 
interests of the constituent companies of the 
Edgar Allen group probably minimised the im- 
pact of the recession on their activities ; never- 
theless it has been severe enough to reduce the 
value of Sales turnover of the group by roughly 
13 per cent below that of the previous year 
(1957-58), and to cause a quite disproportionate 
fall (of £271,756, or 37 per cent) in the group’s 
untaxed trading profits. 


BACKGROUND OF THE YEAR 


This setback, though unwelcome, was not un- 
expected. The Parent and Subsidiary Com- 
panies make and supply to both home and 
foreign markets, directly and indirectly, plant 
and equipment of specialised character, and also 
component parts and materials—later embodied 
into their products by other makers of equip- 
ment of various kinds ; they are also makers on 
a large scale of engineers’ production tools. 


Since the war, re-equipment and fixed asset 
investment plans have been carried through on 
a massive scale, both at home and abroad ; others 
were (and still are) in prospect in the so-called 
under-developed countries overseas. In_ this 
country, the development of the motor industry 
and the activity arising from the national defence 
programme have also contributed substantially 
to what has been described as a “boom” in 
the supply of capital and consumer-durable 
goods. But in 1955 progress on these lines was 
halted ; foreign re-equipment and capital expan- 
sion led to more intense competition in world 
markets ; and increased prices and costs made 
export business more and more difficult to get. 


In export markets there has been a combina- 
tion of trade recession and severe competition— 
particularly in the European market. In the 
Common Market countries of Europe there is 
already a tendency to organise for inter-trading, 
to the exclusion of our products. 


The Parent Company, contributing some 68 
per cent of the total sales output of the group, 
has naturally suffered most during the year— 
not merely from reduction in sales, but still more 
from under-employment of its manufacturing 
capacity, and the impossibility of reducing over- 
head expenses to correspond. 


NATIONALISATION 


I make no apology for mentioning this subject 
again, because it is so important to the industries 
in which the group is engaged. So many con- 
flicting statements have been made, and such 
imprecise policy proposals put forward, by its 


protagonists, that it is almost impossible to know 
exactly what is proposed—except that, either by 
open or covert means, there is a determination 
to subject industry to hampering controls and 
interference in the name of “ the public interest.” 
Your directors still feel it to be their duty, in 
your interests, to oppose this policy by every 
legal and practicable means. 

Last year there was a spate of industrial dis- 
putes, involving over 400,000 workers, and the 
loss of 34 million working days—greater than in 
any year (except 1955) since the war. Many of 
these disputes and strikes rise from inter-union 
rivalries and lines of demarcation, rather than 
from any real conflict with employers ; others, 
being “ sympathetic,” “token,” or unofficial, 
extend the area of trouble unnecessarily from a 
mistaken sense of loyalty. 


It is surely time—since trade union leaders 
seem to prefer to “lead from behind ”—to bring 
this state of affairs, harmful to the workers them- 
selves as well as to the nation, to an end. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


These at the moment are almost impossible 
to forecast. Makers of “capital” and “con- 
sumer-durable ” goods (including the steel and 
engineering industries) have had a severe set- 
back. There have recently been signs of im- 
provement, however, in trading conditions 
generally. The lowered bank rate, the tax reduc- 
tions of this year, the ending of the recession 
in the USA and the beginning of trade recovery 
in Europe are all favourable pointers—as like- 
wise are the improvement in our gold and cur- 
rency reserves, the low unemployment rate (con- 
founding the professional prophets of woe) the 
stability of the retail price index, the resumed 
(though small) improvement in the industrial 
production rate. 


Foreign confidence in the stability of sterling 
—one of the two great international trading 
currencies—has also been largely restored. The 
great danger is a resumption of the inflationary 
trend of recent years ; this must by some means 
be prevented. 


We are still a “ nation of shopkeepers ” depen- 
dent on our export trade for our prosperity and 
even for our survival. Prices (and profits) of 
goods and services are not fixed merely by add- 
ing something to ascertained cost of production, 
but by compromise between the needs of buyers 
and sellers in the face of competition and the 
availability of alternatives or substitutes. 


Since the war we have been trying to recon- 
cile certain incompatible demands—for lower 
prices, lower profits, for higher wages and 
salaries, for public expenditure on defence, social 
services and amenities, and taxation to cover 
this; for rehabilitation and improvement of 
industrial equipment, and for reduction of the 
remuneration of capital investment. 


It is surely time to face up to the facts of our 
situation. What is urgently needed now is a 
radical change in public opinion, however, rather 
than the imposition of restrictions and controls 
(which were not conspicuously successful). 


The general picture is one of recovery and 
progress; and, given determination to make 
headway, we can look to the future with sober 
confidence. There is no place, however, for 
careless optimism; and still less for internal 
strife. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





—— 
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THE BUDLA BETA TEA 
COMPANY 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting of 
The Budla Beta Tea Company, Limited, was 
held on September 16th in London, Sir Charles 
Miles, OBE (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
review: The profit for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, after charging Depreciation of 
£25,500, is £118,372, which compares with 
£94,063 for 1957. 

Over-all, the value of our sales proceeds, in- 
cluding the amount received in respect of hail 
damage, rose by some £40,000, but against this, 
upkeep expenditure showed an increase of 
nearly £11,000. 

We declared an interim dividend of 20 per 
cent on August 7, 1959. No further dividend 


will be paid for the year ended December 31, 
1958. 


The Company has a programme for the up- 
rooting and replanting of the older tea and 
during the year a further 44 acres was replanted. 
This makes a total of approximately 350 acres 
replanted in the past five years. 

During the past cold weather a major opera- 
tion has been undertaken in the amalgamation 
of Kanjikoah Estate of 505 acres with Kharjan 
Estate of 790 acres, making a total of 1,295 acres 
under tea with a potential crop of well over 
1§ million lb. I am confident that we shall 
benefit considerably in the future as a result, of 
this amalgamation. 


Our crop to the middle.of July is 1,136,400 Ib, 
an increase of 26,320 lb, when compared with 
the same period last year. 


The report was adopted. 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 
LIMITED 


PERIOD OF INTENSIFIED COMPETITION 





The Annual General Meeting of Williams & 
Williams Limited was held on September 17th 
at Chester. Mr B. A. Williams, CBE, Chairman 
and a Managing Director, presided and, in the 
course of his remarks, said: 


Since we met a year ago a period followed 
of serious under-employment ' of the capacity 
of the Building and Contracting Industries. 
This considerably intensified competition in our 
industry. The period under review has been 
the most difficult we have experienced for many 
years not only in the United Kingdom, but also 
in America where we have large and important 
interests. 


It was, we all regret, a period of disappoint- 
ment, but we wish to stress our continued 
confidence in the future, and it is to the future 
that we must look to reap the fruits of our 
recently planned programmes and develop- 
ments, the setback which our present figures 
register being an episode in our long and con- 
tinued progress. 

In South Africa, Rhodesia and Belgium we 
have fared better, and I again have pleasure to 
report that we had satisfactory results, although 
in these countries competition is now keen and 
is increasing, and in those countries as indeed 
in the United Kingdom and America our efforts 
are constantly directed to the problem of 
improving our designs and techniques in order 
to ensure we keep ahead of this competition. 

Your Board has for some time past been 
mindful. of the desirability of ensuring 
continuity of management in the Group and 
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consequently the Managing Directors have 
decided and your Board have agreed that the 
time is appropriate for younger Executive 
Directors to accept greater responsibilities. This 
will have the added advantage of enabling the 
Managing Directors to give effect to plans for 
their making visits to your extensive overseas 
interests and other world markets. Your Board 
is of the opinion that the developments and the 
re-organisation effected will provide facilities to 
meet more expeditiously the requirements of 
our customers throughout the world. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted and 
a dividend of 5 per cent was approved, 


KENTAN GOLD AREAS 
LIMITED ; 


MR C. J. HOLLAND-MARTIN’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of Kentan 
Gold Areas Limited was held on September 16, 
1959, at The Chartered Insurance Institute, 
EC2. Mr C. J. Holland-Martin, MP (Chair- 
man), presided. 


In his printed review, the Chairman recalled 
the reduction in capital sanctioned in Novem- 
ber, 1958, followed by the amalgamation of the 
company with The Zambesia Exploring Com- 
pany Limited as a result of the acceptance by 
more than 90 per cent of the stockholders of 
the latter company of an offer to acquire their 
holdings by exchange of shares. He pointed 
out® that in these days the very great risks 
inherent in developing Central African mining 
enterprises could not be justified unless means 
could be found of setting off the losses of the 
less profitable against the profits of the more 
successful, and for these reasons the Boards of 
the two companies had decided that the time 
had come for a merger of their interests. 


The cdnsolidated accounts for the nine 
months ended March 31, 1959, which included 
the results of the Zambesia company for the year 
to that date, showed a profit of £145,793. After 
bringing forward the previous year’s balance, 
making various adjustments and transferring to 
Capital Reserve the pre-acquisition profits 
amounting to £28,097, a balance of £175,930 
remained available for distribution. An 
interim dividend of 1s. 6d. per share (73 per 
cent) had been paid on June 19, 1959, and it 
was proposed to recommend a final dividend 
of 2s. per share (10 per cent), making a total 
dividend of 3s. 6d. per share (174 per cent) for 
the period. For the years ended March 31, 
1957 and March 31, 1958, The Zambesia 
Exploring Company Limited had paid divi- 
dends of 20 per cent per annum out of con- 
solidated profits before taxation of £243,595 
and £264,305 respectively. ‘The decrease was 
due to the reduced dividend from Tanganyika 
Concessions Limited, which had been forecast 
last year, and to the fact that the Board had, 
in the market: conditions prevailing, been 
reluctant to realise profits on sales of invest- 
ments. 


The Chairman emphasised that the com- 
pany’s main interest was now its stake in 
Tanganyika Concessions Limited, and gave 
details of this and the other principal holdings, 
including the subsidiary, Geita Gold Mining 
Company Limited, and Tanganyika Holdings 
Limited, in which a 50 per cent participation 
was held. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, and 
Special Resolutions providing for amendment 
of the Company’s Articles of Association as 
regards the Directors’ Borrowing Powers and 
the remuneration of directors were passed. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
APPOINTMENTS 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
DURHAM DIVISION 


AREA 
CENTRAL WORKSHOPS 
MANAGER 


Applications are inyited for the above post in 
No. 2 (Mid-East Durham) Area of the Division. The 
Workshops are situated near Houghton-le-Spring. 
The appointment will carry a salary within the range 
£1,250 to £1,850. The starting salary will be in 
accordance with the qualifications and experience of 
the successful candidate. number of men 
employed is about 600. The Works are engaged 
mainly on the overhaul and repair of electrical and 
mechanical coal mining plant and machinery. The 
Post requires a person capable of supervising the 
Overall working and administration of the Shops to 
achieve and sustain the maximum throughput of 
planned overhaul and jobbing work and of maintaining 
the required standards of workmanship and good 
Personnel relationships. Candidates should have a 
general engineering background and preferably have 
some knowledge with the repair of wagons to main- 
line standard. Experience in the heavy repair of 
steam and diesel locomotives is essential and 
candidates must have a knowledge of iron and_ brass 
foundry technique. The possession of a_ Higher 
National Certificate in Mechanical and/or Electrical 
Engineering or equivalent is essential.—Applicants 
should reply within seven days, quoting SG/290/8(46), 
and giving full details of age, education, qualifications 


and experience, to N.C.B., 7 Side, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, 





CONOMIST. Vacancy for an assistant occurs on the staff 

of the Cotton Board Economics and Statistics Department. 
The possession of a good degree in economics or statistics 
is an essential qualification and some post-graduate experience 
either in industry or in research would -be an_ advantage. 
Commencing salary within the scale of £700-£900. Contributory 
Pension scheme.—Replies, stating age, details of education 
and experience, should be addressed to Director of Statistics, 
3 Alberton Street, Manchester, 3. 





KODAK LIMITED 


wish to employ in the 
CENTRAL PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


at their Harrow factory, a 


YOUNG MAN 


of 25-30 years of age, who will assist in co-ordinating 
the output of the factory departments by compiling 
production schedules and placing orders. 


He must have the necessary intelligence, personality 
and initiative to modify these programmes with 
changing circumstances and to ensure their execution, 
He will be engaged as assistant to a Section Leader 
embracing similar but broader activities. 


Please write to: 
Men’s Personnel Department, 
Kodak Limited (Factories), 
Wealdstone, Harrow, Middlesex. 
quoting DGD/5. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND 


Applications are invited for Lectureship in Economics. 
Salary scales: Assistant Lecturer, £1,200 x £50 — £1,350 per 
annum; Lecturer Grade II, £1,350 x £50 — £1,600 per 
annum; Grade I, £1,600 x £50 — £1,900 per annum. 

Passages to Salisbury for appointee, wife and dependent 
children on appointment with allowance for transport of 
effects. Superannuation and Medical Aid Schemes. Unfur- 
nished accommodation at rent of 15 per cent of salary. 
Assistance given for triennial visits overseas. 

Detailed applications (six copies), naming three referees, 
by October 31, 1959, to Secretary, Inter-University Council 
for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


THE INSTITUTE OF 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


TAXATION AND RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


A member of the Institute is required for appoint- 
ment as Assistant Secretary to the Taxation and 
Research Committee. Age preferably between 28 and 
35. A good draftsman is essential. He will be 
required to undertake, under the supervision of the 
Secretary to the Committee, research on and drafting 
of technical memoranda and to assist with the 
secretarial work and correspondence of the committee 
and its sub-committees. Commencing salary between 
£1,250 and £1,750 per annum; non-contributory 
pension scheme.—Apply, by letter, giving age and 
details of education, qualifications and experience, 
to the Secretary of the Institute, Moorgate Place, 
London, _E.C.2. Envelopes should be marked 
“ Personal—T. & R.” 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the above position. Applicants 
should possess a degree with honours in Economics. The 
appointee will be required to lecture in the theory of value 
and distribution, and industrial organisation, 

Salary £A1,540-£A2,040 per annum. 

Further particulars and application forms are obtainable 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and London, on 
November 14, 1959. 
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B® requires Language Supervisor (British subject) for East 

and Central European Services. Duties consist mainly in 
checking accuracy, and where possible style, of translations 
of news bulletins and talks from English into at least two of 
the languages concerned (Albanian, Bulgarian, Czech and 
Slovak, Hungarian, Polish, Rumanian, Russian, Serbo-croat 
and Slovene) and following broadcasts in the studio. Besides 
first-class knowledge of their foreign languages candidates must 
Possess a command of English of native standard and good 
general knowledge of European life and affairs. Previous 
residence in the countries concerned an advantage. Work on 
shift basis including night duty. Salary £1,230 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional), rising by five annual increments 
to £1,580 maximum per annum. Candidates offering excep. 
tional knowledge of one of these languages could be considered 
for part-time employment on shift basis including night duty, 
—Requests for application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.1303 Ect) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within five days 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT 


Old-established STOCKBROKERS, about to move 
nto new and larger premises, require a Qualified 
Accountant to take over the management of the office 
and staff and to advise the Partners on_ general 
accountancy matters. Previous experience of stock- 
brokers office, either actual employment or audit 
work, essenial, but a detailed knowledge of Stock 
Exchange procedure is not necessarily required. 
Applicants must have at least 10 years’ experience in 
accountancy and preference will be given to a sound 
knowledge of modern office procedure and office 
machinery.—Please write, in confidence, giving full 
details, to Box C.783, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad 
Street, E.C.2. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


ECONOMIST required for position with prospects in the 
Economic Section. 

A good degree in economics is necessary, plus several years’ 
business experience. The work involves watching and reporting 
on developments and trends in industry, as well as on 
economic and financial matters. The ability to cope with 
detailed work and some skill in using statistics will be distinct 
advantages. Salary according to age and experience. 

Apply to the Chairman’s Assistant, Industrial & Commercial 
Finance Corporation Limited, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, 
E.C.2, for an application form. 


YOUNG ECONOMIST 


required for Economic Research Section with main 
emphasis on commodities. Applicants should be 
able to express themsclves well, to carry out and 
develop independent studies but should enjoy working 
in a closely integrated team. A sound knowledge of 
Statistics would be helpful. Salary according to age, 
a and qualifications.—For further particulars 
apply: 


Personnel Officer, 

Materials Supply Division, 
Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., 
St. James’s House, 

23-24 King Street, 

St. James’s, 

London, S.W.1. 





For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see page 1071 





Large Oil Company centred in London requires a 


RESEARCH MATHEMATICIAN 


for the study of flow of compressible, viscous fluids 
through porous media. Familiarity with heat transfer 
theory and boundary value problems desirable. 
Interest in pure mathematics helpful. Qualifications : 
preferably Ph.D. but First Class Honours degree might 
be considered. This is intellectually challenging work 
with attractive financial prospects.—Write in detail. 
quoting No. 855, to Box No. 2869, c/o Charles 
Barker & Sons Ltd., Gateway House, London, E.C.4. 





AIR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 


Airmail | Air Freight* 
Australia, New Zealand £10 6s. 
Cana: 










(enessesinecacee a $25 or £9 
China, ei0 es] — 

MA cece "ig 
East £9 0s. £7 = 10s. 
Berope :. oe} 
Ghana .. £9 0s. £6 10s. 
Gibraltar, £5 Os. a 
Hongkong — £8 15s. 
India ccccccccccccccee £9 Os. £7 = 10s. 
Indonesia ....+.sseccees £9 Os. - 

' Iran, Iraq, Israel ..0+.. £7 15s. -_ 
MPAN cccccccccces £10 6s. - 
gocten and Lebanon . = - 

alaya .. ee os 
Nigeria .. £9 Os. £6 10s. 
Pakistan eo £9 @. =_ 
Philippines ....+.+-se02 £10 6s. - 
Rhodesia (N. and S.) .. £9 Os. _ 
South Africa ...sesecee £9 Os. £7 10s. 
South America .eccosee Os. —_ 
Sudan ..sssee £7 15s. £6 15s. 
WIA. asescseee ° _ $25 or £9 
West Indies ..sccqeeeee £9 Os, - 


* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 


22 RYDER STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


T 60s. and on a 15 per cent dividend the 

£1 ordinary units of AEI yield 5 per 
cent, about a quarter of a point more than 
the average return on leading blue-chips. 
The group’s interim statement for the first 
half of this year does not suggest that the 
time has come as yet to revise the judgment 
implied by this yield margin. Sales, profits 
and orders were all higher than in the first 
half of 1958, but the latest figures include 
the results of the Henley Group and 
the London Electric Wire Company and 
Smiths Ltd. which were not in last year. A 
maintained dividend of 15 per cent on the 
capital as enlarged by the share issues made 
in connection with these acquisitions seems 
to be absolutely assured. But an increase in 
that payment does not seem to be in prospect 
this year. AEI’s results have in the past 
shown a seasonal pattern and trading results 
in the second half of this year are likely 
to be better than those just published (where 


SALES AND PROFITS 

(£ million) 
1958* 1958 1959 
Ist half 2nd half Ist half 
80-2 87- 84-9 


Orders .ccciccceces 8 

TUROUE oiccassuce 77-3 104-3 95-6 
Trading profits...... 6-99 8-87 7-75 
Depreciation ......+. 2-15 2:64 2-74 
Profit before tax .... 4°84 6-23 5-01 


* Excludes the Henley Group and the London Electric 
Wire Company and Smiths, both of which were acquired 
stibsequently. 
the boom in consumer durables has pre- 
sumably made its mark). Indeed, in April, 
Lord Chandos was looking forward to an im- 
provement in trade in the latter months of 
this year. 

The AEI-John Thompson contract for the 
Berkeley nuclear power station is, however, 
being completed at a loss and though its net 
effect on consolidated profits in the future 
will be small, as much has already been 
written off, it must have some dampening 
effect on earnings. Moreover, AEI (partly 
in response to the advent of the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Court) has been in the 
throes of a big internal reorganisation and 
any benefits derived from this reorganisation 
can be expected to emerge only slowly. AEI 
will have turned the corner only when it 
has arrested and reversed the decline in 
profit margins which is still apparent in the 
latest results. 


VICKERS 
yo £1 ordinary stock units have 
V_ been weak for some months—in fact, 
since Lord Knollys told shareholders at the 
beginning of June that “considerably 
reduced profits” had to be expected this 
year. Even so, the group’s half yearly report 
came as a shock and the stock lost another 
2s. 73d. to 27s. 6d. Sales, profits, orders 
and stocks have all fallen. The setback in 
het profits is especially marked as £2 million 
has been written off against aircraft develop- 


ment, compared with £14 million in the first 
half and £1 million in the second half of 
1958. This must reflect prudent but neces- 
sary accounting for the Vanguard (for which 
as yet orders have not been as big as had 
been hoped for) and, possibly, for the VC 10 
as well. 

The fall in profits is due, the directors say, 
to declining sales of aircraft, continued slack- 
ness in certain sections of the English Steel 
Corporation, lack of recovery in Canadian 
heavy engineering and shipbuilding as well 
as the bigger provision for development costs 
on new aircraft. The group’s engineering 
business and shipyards are still active and 


there are signs of “some gradual improve-. 


SALES AND PROFITS 
(£ million) 


Six months ended June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, 
1958 1958 1959 

External sales....... 89-48 87-37 73-03 
Trading profit* ..... 8-11 7-04 5:17 . 
Fe Ba ciccccces 2:87 3-72 1-78 
Stocks (less prepay- 

ME vksctcdace 55-52 49- 44-00 
PPO nccccccns 110-71 =tt-35  §=112-99 
Orders on hand..... 343-0 312-0 295-0 


*Before provision for aircraft development expenditure. 


ment” in its steel and Canadian interests. 
But the directors say that profits in the 
second half of the year will be about at the 
same level as they were in the first half. In 
that case a 10 per cent dividend, as paid for 
the last four years, will be only just covered 
by earnings. The interim dividend has been 
left unchanged at 23 per cent, so that on the 
assumption of a final of 73 per cent, the {1 
units at 27s. 6d. yield just over 7} per cent. 
That yield recognises the present slackness 
in profits. It will require a big increase in 
orders and production in the group’s other 
divisions to make good any loss of earning 
power in the aircraft and shipbuilding divi- 
sions. 


A. C. COSSOR 


‘ao sale of A. C. Cossor’s radio and 
television subsidiary to Philips Elec- 
trical was described in April by the 
Marquess of Exeter, Chairman of the 
Cossor group, as “a surgical operation 
which will have a very good effect on the 
health of the group.” The latest report and 
accounts show that while the operation was 
costly the patient is well on the way to 
recovery. The estimated loss on the sale is 
£364,681 ; it has been met from capital 
reserves. Part of this has been made good 
by selling freehold properties and by the 
capitalisation of profits and redemption fund 
provisions. The net loss of £52,594 was 
transformed into a net group profit after tax 
of £101,545 in the year ended on March 31, 
1959. The 1958-59 accounts exclude the 
trading results of the former radio and 
television subsidiary, and the change from a 
loss to a profit has been achieved on a 
turnover reduced by £1 million to £6.6 
million. The chairman reports that 
“there is . . . still scope for further pro- 
gress, both in our trading results and in 


our financial position.” Although the bank 
overdraft had risen from £1,683,498 to 
£1,944,084 by the end of March it has since 
been reduced by payments received from 
Philips. The introduction of fresh capital 
by EMI into Cossor (Canada) Ltd. will 
transfer control to EMI and the effect of 
this will be reflected in next year’s accounts. 
Ordinary dividends have been resumed, with 
a payment of 5 per cent on the §s. ordinary 
shares, which at 8s. yield 3 per cent. 


SCRIBBANS-KEMP 
RDINARY shareholders in Scribbans- 
Kemp, the biscuit and cake manufac- 
turers, have seen net equity earnings declin- 
ing steadily since 1954-55. Once again, for 
the year to last March, the directors report a 
further sharp decline in profits and the net 
profit of £158,239 is now little more than 
one quarter of the previous record level. 
This time, however, special circumstances 
seem to have accounted for much of the 
decline and it is clearly the biscuit section 
which has been the weak factor in the busi- 
ness throughout. This section has now been 
reorganised and manufacture in future will 
in the main be limited to company’s 
“ specialities ” which are selling well. The 
whole cost of this reorganisation has been 
charged against profits in the year under 
review. Apart from biscuits, the other pro- 
ducts of the group did well and sales rose 
to the record level of £20 million. The 
overseas subsidiaries are flourishing and the 
sales of the export company went up. On 
the retail side a slight recession in the 
grocery business was more than offset by an 
expansion in the trade of retail sweet stores. 
With these factors in mind, the directors 
have decided to pay a Io per cent *.vidend, 
in comparison with 11 per cent in 1957-58. 
This payment is not fully covered by earn- 
ings and the decision not to cut the dividend 
more severely must obviously owe something 
to the prospect of a good recovery in the 
current year and to the strength of the 
group’s liquid resources, with net “ quick ” 
assets of £524,890. 

The £1 ordinary shares fell sharply on 
these results, but later recovered to 30s. 9d. 
so that they yield 63 per cent. The difficult 
period for Scribbans-Kemp may now be 
coming to an end and though the fall in 
profits has been sharp, Mr H. Oliver-King, 
the chairman, expects the recovery to be 
“ equally sharp.” 


CANADIAN AND ENGLISH STORES 
ANADIAN AND ENGLISH STORES has been 
given a new look. The serious troubles 

of the past now seem to be over ; the com- 

pany’s interest in Canada has been sold for 

a figure little short of £1 million; the 

company’s share capital has been completely 


Company Affairs continued on page 1 064. 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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Prices, 1959 
High Low 
100346 7 
977%, | 96l"16 
99155, | 9BI!3. 
1003;, | 9916 
1011137 100g 
96332 947\¢ 
935, 915g 
1013, | 100!, 
1007. 9958 
92151, 90lg 
85!3;,| 83! 
931, ‘ 90516 
837;, | 807, 
86 8375 
77346 7516 
105!'y, | 102! 
863, 83!',4 
98', | 95 
89!3;, | 875, 
101716 985, 
793, | 767— 
79', | 76% 
104!, | 101, 
68!, 6453 
98l, | 97, 
74\1, | 707, 
75% | 725s 
68516 64!3\6 
68'l1, 637, 
60 5555 
535, | 50! 
Sie | 47! 
9611, 94 
803, | 77', 
767, | 74g 
90!5:¢ 875, 
805, 77316 
90716 87! 
873, 843, 
697 16 667 16 
803 16 77\4 
87316 84 
6931, | 66!4 
__ Prices, 1959 
High Low 
102i, | 9935 
1073, 1033, 
77 73 
103! 99', 
1075, 1O4ly 
1017, | 93 
74\4 69! 
103!, 1007), 
1043, 102!4 
941, | 92lg 
98', | 94!, 
10153 99%, 
57 523, 
64', | 60!4 
113', | Ol", 
i98', | 177 
48 | 23! 
169', | 157 
1183, | 123, 
59 55 
Ath. Topeka..... 


Can. Pacific 


Pennsylvania .... 
Union Pacific.... 
Amer. Electric... 
Am, Tel. & Tel... 
Cons. Edison .... 
Int. Tel. & Tel.... 
Standard Gas.... 
United Corpn.... 
Western Union.. 


Alcoa 
Aluminium 
Amer. Can. 


Am, Smelting.... 


Am, Viscose 
Anaconda 
Beth. Steel 


* Ex dividend. 
dividend. 


} 














Price, 








| Net Yield, 


Gross 
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BRITISH FUNDS iS pS ee | mee Prices, 1959 Last Two | Gimme | Price, | Price, | Yield : 
GUARANTEED stocks | 6 23 — | Ow | STOCKS x S$ 23. See. 23, ar 
| 1959 | 1959 5 1959 | High | Low a) O(c) | 1959 | 1959 | 1959 ~ 
Stake aia (ek ee | : ‘ 
| cs & | £ace | | 
War Loan 3% .........- 1955-59 | 99/19/8 99/198 3 6 2 3 6 2 | STEEL AND | 
War Loan 3%, Assented Conv. 414% | 997, 9915,,/ 215 6 4 911 Taiyo 28/1! | e b | zo | 7s ENGINEERING | | 55 
War Loan 37% Assented Treas'y 5% | 971% | 97%" 3 3-7 5 2WIT 397 | 2676 4 a 8 b nk Site seksi We fl 37). she oa 7 
149 | | | aN LOMB... wc ceseses } - 
ans te | weigte| Sema) 21M | 3 1B 101) 357 | 20/9 | 9 ¢| 3%40 | Steel Co. of Wales......... £1 | 33/9 32/9 etree ” 
Sachaquer es scésanesacea 993155 993135 115 0 a ar ed . . $ b | — & Lloyds ......... a an | 37/- 5-95 50 
: | = Olen Summers ... ec ccccccs 41/- 
ae ara 4'2% cbebpaenen 1962 | 100716 100'5,,, 2 9 3 45 7 | 44/9 24/3? 8156 4 - Gateed tae. Rea ee £i | 42/41 0/9 : = = 
Gubequer 3%, seb kuwew 1962-63 | 951, | 95!53| 3 0 9 4 6 71} 39/6 30/8! 6 b| 4 a| John Brown..............- £1 | 38/3 | 38/3 5-2 : 
suhawees Tm 1963-64 | 9213,,| 92716 | 3 4 3 | 4 6 3/] 10/- 7/13 11 b| 3 b| Cammell Laird ........... S/- | 7/10'2! 7/11, | 9-82 = 
nversion 434%. ....++++++ 1963 | yoo11,, | 100%%3./ 211 2 | 419 @ | 31/9 | 25/6 7!2b | 23a | Swan Hunter ...........-- £1 | 29/3 | 30/3 | & 
C 46 964 | 2 / {| 661 
onversion 412%. ..++++++++ ! 997, | 972 | 212 8 | 410 6 | 36/6 | 29/4! Fab | tha | Vickers.......2....eeeeees £1 | 30/6 (27/6 | 7-27 44 
Savings Bonds 3%....... 1955-65 | 90, | 9716 | 3131! | aio 11) 82/- | C/G Sl OR Of ROM cians cc sepeecengs £1 | 81/6 | 81/9 | 3-67 50, 
Funding 3%.........++- 1959-69 | 833,,* 8336" 319 | 5 4 9) an ae t0b ti’ | Coventry Gauge.. -10/- = 1 22/9 | 4-50 a 
Funding 4% ........+++- 1960-90 51g a 218 7 | 412 BINS | Tels = 35 eee eee ga ae se +2 s 
| Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70 ey oat 400 5 6 6/1} 49/3 39/99 | 3 4 91, b | Renold Chains ............ £1 | 44/3 | 44/9 5-59 40, 
| Savings Bonds 212% ..... 1964-67 | Se's | zee 416|5 4 4) 47s | 37/- 3340 | 8345 | Allied lronfounders........ £1 45/9 | 45/9 5-46 
| Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 16 103" |; 318 H 5 6 91/1} 55/- 44/- 6 a} 7 b| Babcock & Wilcox......... £1 | 48/- 47/6 5:47 
Exchequer 5'2%..........- 1966 | 103 | 5 217 1 | 419 2 | g5/- 63/6 4 a! 13!,b | British Aluminium......... £1 | 73/- 73/- | 479 36, 
Funding 3% ...........- 1 843, at 401 | 5 6 41) 83/- | 43/12 | 10 ¢| 15° ¢| Davy-United .............. £1 | 80/6 | 83/- | 3-61 47, 
Victory 4%.......0s0005 1920-76 | 95! ari | 3 410 414 4¢] 70/6 $1/3, | 4 :e| © -& | Guest Keon... ...cccccoees £1 | 69/6 | 68/3 | 3-81 59, 
Conversion 3!2%..........- 1969 | 87!34, | 101! 6) 314 1 5 3 7 | 63/3 44/7', 3!30 Slat | SOU oc cg accsecburend £1, 62/- | 61/- 2:84 52 
enceees he vawktek eos 105° ~~ 3 311 ; : 4 33/9 = ab ‘ea ew Stash vos A soya | 30/-° : 50 170, 
Peatery Sah... ceccces - 16 8 314 2 > | a | John Thompson .........- = 1 - 63 
| Treasury eaters: 1979-81 | 77 7676 | 314 9 5 7 2] 94/3 72/- 10 b> 73a | Tube Investments.......... £1 | 90/7'2 | 92/3 3:79 = 
Funding 5'2% .......... 1982-84 | 103!i¢ ae 1344/5 6lle BUILDING, etc. | 129, 
Redemption 3% ........ 1986-96 | 645, ih 5 2 1111 64/9 39/9 225a | 7Isb | Associated Portland........ £1 | 63/3 | 62/- 3-10 270, 
Treasury 5% ..........- 1986-89 | 97!,* 979,61 33 °7 5 210! te ae 3474 6376 | British Plaster Board ..... 10/— | 23/- 22/7', | 4-42 86, 
| Funding 31% ........ 1999-2004) 7i'ig | 7056! 3 8 9 5 4 61] 78/ 59/7'2 Sa) 10 b | Richard Costain........... £l | 75/6 75/- 4-00 
Consols 4%...... after Feb. 1957 | 727s 725, | 3710 Sit if] '2/3 9/7', 10 b 5 a | Crittall Manufacturing..... 5/- | 12/3 12/11, | 6-18 38) 
War Loan 3!5%....... after 1952 | 65! |. 6415, 3 6 9 | 5 9 Bf] 86/- = 61/3 6 a) 11 b| London Brick............- £1 84/6 | 84/6 | 4-02 a 
| oe ae wees _— — soe is. A 3 61l 5 ; af 93/9 | 79/9 13'3b6 | 5 a! Wall Paper Defd........... £1) 91/-  9/- | 4-07 / 
| Comeota anh.’ Mar Aor. 1966) oie | Sine | 29 9 | a7 oF | CHEMICALS 16 
° 5.* * ‘ | 
Treasury eae Apr. 15 | 475" | 42" | 34 5 | S 5 2f] 30/11,  20/- 17 ¢\ 6 a Albright & Wilson........ 5/-  28/10'2 28/4', , 3-00 = 
| British Electric 412%..... 1967-69 | 95 | 95 i pep es 5 4 61] 24/7'2 15/3 554b | 2!')9a , Borax Defd. ...........-- 5/- | 18/6 17/7'2 | 2:48 / 
| British Electric 3% 1968-73 | 777,* | 78* | 319 0 5 Siti} 8/3 6/10','  12'nb Tina Brit. ind. Plastics 8/- | 8/- 5-00 
British Electric 3% 1974-77 | 74%, | 742 | 317.3. 5 5S LI] 6I/- 9 43/1012} 10 ¢| 4° a) Fisons............. 56/- | 55/9 | 4-30"* 
British Electric 414%. .... 1974-79 | 8713,,*) &77g* | 3 B11 5 4 8/] 42/10', | 33/10'!2, 2230 ee | Cee esc Sone th tise tees 1 42/6 42/4! 3:78 
ee T Ripa x oetn at hieeus eee £ 2 
British Electric 3'5%..... 1976-79 | 793, | 7936 | 313 5 | 5 SUN] 14/72 12/7! Sa} 46 b | tesmreccions Golan 14/41, | 14/6 5-52 fey 
British Gas 4%.......... 1969-72 | 98% | 9856) 3:41 2 | S 4 unr p$3/2'2 NS/I |) Blab) 5 a) Monsanto.............0+: ee jms | 2 oe 12) 
British Gas 349% ........ 1969-71 | 85g | 85355; 31301 5 3 tts] 24/ 18/6 S a 11236 Pinchin Johnson 3/9 3/s | 77 91/ 
British Gas 3%.......... 1990-95 | 66!, 667, | 31010 5 2 91 ELECTRICAL | 22/ 
| British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 777," | 78* 3190/15 Si AND RADIO | 27/ 
British Transport 4% ... . 1972-77 86!, 86 3 10 II 5 5S l/l] 64/- 54/- iS ¢ i. ae TNL cats carnciense eee wel él 60/3 60/- | 5-00 5I/ 
British Transport 3% .... 1978-88 665, 66716 315 9 5 6 11/1 57/- 46/3 4a Ot OR. ete ccwwens ence £1 | 52/6 51/3 5-27 14/ 
43/3 37/42 20 « 55,a | Decca Record...... -10/- | 42/41, 42/- 4-76 61/ 
57/3 | 47/41. Ngee!) 5 os ics, 10/- r es : 
Price, | Price, Yield, 2 4 a | see 53/9 | 52/3 3-83 28 
es el Sept. 16,| Sept. 23) Sept. 23, 45/9 38/- 9t3¢ 3 a | English Electric... .cccee: £l | 43/6 a9 4:% a 
STOCKS 1959 1959 1959 teat a | é a 7 b i ea erve sf 39/9 39/- 5-13 64/ 
2 | 2¢ W2'4¢ © SNE. 6 cc kes tneces - | 14/10',, 14/9 | 4:24 17/ 
P DOMINION AND COLONIAL cn se 97/5 84/6 6'20 in - is I 65s cide sane seas él oe ‘| ne | 3-80 W 
WOMANI, co cSieoconeccess sted 1960-62 99! | 
Australia eer aithacéccchemiete 1974-76 toaizs 10415 hae ee | rs 
MT ee ak rh Sg ee -7 ' ' ts | 
Seegien oo at aah e cae te Sibaeee 1977-82 | tea : 102 $ 7 re 17/9 10/- | 13'2¢ 53,@ British Motor ...........- 5/- | ee, me ; S aa 
| New Zealand 6% ...........s.0s00- 1976-0 | 1041, | 1041, | $12 Oe] O/at2| $O/3 | Bae | Blab | Tore eg Meer a 9 a. 42 ; 
| Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ........- 1976-79 | 95 95 614 Ol)? 5 bed = ac | separ ill al ita tet 13/- | 13/- 2-4 —_— 
Southern Rhodesia 2!:% ...........: 1965-70 71!) | 7 | 6 0 OF ae sit . |) @ 3! Scented Teen peeresier ss sj | 7/Matd) 6/1O'z¢ 6-54" 
CORPORATION AND | ’ a ¢ | =e a | 
PUBLIC BOARDS 25/6 18/3 | 3!3@| 9236 | Dunlop Rubber ......... 10/- | 24/- | 24/- 5°22 
Agricultural Morteage SH% ...0s000- y900-985 | sol', | 101. | 5.9 sep si- | 4/3, | 5b) 2a | Joseph Lucas...........+-; Sime ioe | is 
Birmingham 534% .......++0.+0+000- 1974-76 | 103 | 102 513 Ge) 22/- | 23/7'2 | Tra) 17!2b | Pressed Sees! ...........-; y- |e | ae % 
CE bls Siccackexescieccte 1958-63 | 93!, | 931. | § 2 71) 9%/- | 48/1": | 20 €) 30 | Triplex Holdings -....... 10/— | ore fo 
See, «nn. cc<nescccssgeeest 1966-68 | 981, | 9g 5 3 OFF NI/7H | 8/3 312 | 6lab | Bristol Aeroplane........10/- | 8/10'2| 8/6 | 11-76 
Corporation of London 5'4% ........ 1976-79 | 101', | 101 5 5 Oe] 20/9 = 13/- Ty | Nil | De Havilland.............. £1 13/3 | 13/- vs 7 
ME dicts tenaeces renee after 1920 | 53 53 5 12 Of | 45/0% 34/9 | tS a| $6!,b | Dowty Group.........:. 10/- | 37/3, | 37/9 | 499 
Metropolitan Water Board ‘B’ 3%..1934-2003 | 603, 60 s 7 01] 34/- \27/- | 7 b| 3 °a| Hawker Siddeley .......... £1 | 28/10'g) 27/41 | 73! 
FOREIGN BONDS 53/1!) | 41/3 2120 | 7156 | | Rolls-Royce... ...+++++ 000. £1 | 43/6 loa 4°76 
German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)....... | 142 113'4 PAPER AND 
| German 5! 2% 1930 (Enfaced 412%) .......... | 196 198', ee NEWSPAPERS | 
| Greek 7% Refugee ..........0c. 000000: 1924 | 41!) | 38% | Nil 59/1! 44/6 12',¢! § @ | Bowater Paper S4/-* | 4°63 6 
Sepan SH, TEMAORED .0nccccccccsscteces 1907 | 157* | | 1583, | ons 54/9 42/6 5 a| 9 b| Albert E. Reed. | | 43/6 6°44 
ee rrr er: 1924 | $123, | 113 | 32/9 +} 22/- | BR Si PI add ccsuccccvcceed | 24/- | 667 
Uruguay 3'5% Bonds (Assented)............. 56!, 56!, 25/3 | ae 10 a iS b | Daily Mirror ‘A’......... 5/- | 22/3 | 22/- 5-68 
32/- 24/6 =| 12!:@| 12!2b | Odhams Press...........10/- | 31/6 | 30/6 | 5-74 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES | 
TEXTILES | 5 
Sept. ] Sept. | | 29/- |R/- | ea Ph PR ON oc ancccveiivest £1 | 28/7! | 28/3 7-08 
1 | 23 | |  w —. — _ 28/4', 18/3 | 5 @| 5 b| Fine Spinners ............. £1 | 26/9 | 26/6 | 7-55 
$ $ | 3 | s | S| 53/6 | 35/44 | 12'96| § a| Lancashire Cotton......... £1 | 5i/- | 51/6 | 6-80 
263, | 26'4 | Boeing......... | 31'g | 30 Jinter. Nickel.... 95%, | 943, — | V2 | Bre} 1d',b | Renee Bldwies ........- £1 | 50/1! | 50/11, | = 
265, | 26!) | Celanese ....... 27%, | 26 |inter. Paper..... 126! 1241, | 6/84 | 4/3 | 10 c) 8 c | Sales IDS iacavetes S/—| 6/334 | 6/334 | 634 4 
163, | 16'4 | Chrysler a carts | 65's | 62!, | Kennecott...... 955, | 941, | 63/- | 50/- 10 b 5 a Woolcombers..........++. £1 | 63/- 62/3 | 4°82 
31'4 | 305, | Col. Palmolive .. | 37 373, Monsanto ...... 481, | 485, | 19/1', | 14/7!, Nil c 3 a | Bradford Dyers............ £1} 17/6 | 16/1) | | 
463, | 463, | Crown Zeller... | 543, | 533, | Nat. Distillers .. | 293, | 29', 50/1', | 37/- 22',c |} 2W2kec COS PINGOTS. 00 ccccscees fi 47/9 46/6 9:68 
763, | 76'4 | Distillers Seag. ..| 32 | 33'g | Pan-American... | 223, | 233, | 42/- | 31/3 30a} 6236 | Courtaulds ............... £1 | 40/3 | 39/10!) 4°85 
607, | 6! | Douglas........ 46 | 427, } Procter Gamble. | 83!, | B11, | 14/6 10/- 10 b| 4 a| jute Industries........... 10/— | 13/9 | 13/9 9°45 
- 3214 | Du Pont. .....-. a 46 [Radio Corpn....| $8 | Séte 35/6 | 24/6 POS | PR eons ee seecneysss os | 27/- | 26/3 | 57 . 
e | East. ak..... | 855g | Sears Roebuck .. | 493g | 475, DRAPERY AND STORES 
iat ioe: | 7 | Fe? Shell Oil... | 744 | 72'2 [26/3 | 19/712 | 16 ¢| 3 @| Boots Pure Drug ......... 5/- | 24/10',| 25/3 | 3:17 
te | 367s. | Gon Electric. ‘| g |Socony-Mobil.../ 42 | 40% | 35/- | 27/9 10 6! 5 a| Debenhams............. 10/- | 34/4', 34/3 4-38 
O7', p108!, me Foods . 9S! | | 935, Stand. Oil Ind. .. | 441, | 42!) | 4673 | 31/6 ne ee er eee 5/- 44/41, | 43/4', | 4:03 
3234 32%s General Motors . | 54!) | 535, Stand. Oil N.J...| 50 | 495, 1149/3 | 74/6 12)n6 | 80 a@ | Harvods..........ccccves £1 |147/-p |146/- 3-08 2 
43 | 425s Goodyear ...... 128' |126'2 | 20th Cent. Fox.. | 313, | 32 1 45/9 = 31/9 40° c| 15 a| House of Fraser ......... 5/- | 36/4! | 35/9 5°59 
423, 143 | Gulf Oil........ 1085, [114') | Union Carbide. . 1343, [134 | 24/6 | 16/3 | 16 c| 7!,a | Lewis's investment........ 4/- 24/3 | 23/3 2-75 
44\, | 43!. |Heinz.......... |77 | 77 ]US. Steel ...... 103 102 | 62/6 =| 41/41 | 10-420 | 20-83b | Marks & Spencer ‘A’...... 5/-| 60/- | 61/6 2-54 
605, | 60's | Int. Bus. Mach....'409'. 401 | West. Electric... | 897, | 883, | 42/9 32/7'2 | 12tg@| 22!,b | United Drapery .......... f-| 41/3 | 41/1, | 4°26 
56'4 ] 55% | Int. Harvester... | 4855 a Woolworth... | 58, | 58s. | 56/412 3/3 26236 | 13!3@ | Woolworth .............. S/- | SU/7'2 | SI/t, | 39! nei 
—— iene: eee iia in ie eerie 7 
t Tax free. _¢ Assumed average life 9 years. § Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. || Ex rights. $$ Ex all. (a) Interim dividend dend, (c) Year's 
(d) Capital distribution fs. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 x righ. (h) After Rhodesian tax. “ To 2 aa 6% stock, 
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| | 
Prices, 1959 | Last Two | Price, | Price, Yield, Prices, 1959 Last Two | | Pp , | Price, | Yield, 
= __| Dividends | oa Sept. 16, Sept. 23, Sept. 2. mae tod Dividends eeen Sept. 16, Sept. 23, Sept. 23, 
aah ‘ew | a) (b) (c) High | Low | (a) (b) (c) | 1959 | 1959 1959 
" : - 
% | % | BANKING y% | % | MISCELLANEOUS | 
55/- | 44/634 i pC es ceveccsseseces, 1} St/-] | 50/9) | 3-94 | 50/9 | 37/9 20a) 40 b| Assoc. Brit. Picture ....... S/- | 41/10',/ 41/6 | 7-23 
lity Va CLS OL cse cs. cacccconssace él | 53/6 | 53/6 3:74 | 38/9 | 28/7" | 3'3a| 5S b| British Match ............. £1 | 36/- 35/3 | 4:73** 
72/6 | 60/I'z | 13'2¢) Tha Midland..... ee sesecevcees £1 | 67/9 | 68/- 441°" 67/9 | 49/6 8 b| 4 a} British Oxygen............ £1 | 66/6 | 65/3 | 3-68 
72/3 | 54/- 10 ¢}| 5 a} National Provincial ........ £1 | 71/- | 71/6 3-36**| 9/9 | 8/814 | 18 c| 6 a| British Ropes ............ 2/6| 9/6 | 9/6 | 4-63 
50/6 37/9 10 c;} 5 a) Westminster ‘B’........... £1 | 48/9 | 48/9 4:10 | 53/3 | 35/9 SUD” OOP Oaec ine cccsecccices 10/— | 46/6 | 45/- 2-89 
69/- | 54/3 92b | Blaa | District..............0 ees £1 | 61/6 | 62/3 4:50**1 81/3 | 56/41. | 50 b!| 10 a| Hoover ‘A’...........05. 5/-| 77/9 | 78/6 3-82 
25/6 | I7/- Or EO PR xancccdeccduvwess 5/- | 21/7! | 21/10'2' 3-66 32/6 = |172/6 6-040 | 26-14b aanare OED ft [206/3  (211/3_ | 3-05 
| i | | ! -goe4 14/3 | 10/- -~ € 10 ¢ ank Organisation ........ /-  WE/2'4*) TE/1Olg) «4-21 
54/6 31/7! - i=- Nat. Comm. Bk. Scot..... 10/- 53/3 | 53/I'2 2-82 we 
04/9 | 67/6 | 9 b| & a Royal Bank of Scotland.....£1 | B1/- | 80/6 4-22 | 13/9, | 113% | ‘Glas | 2 &| thomes Tilling ..2..22ase | balla | Was | 388 
44/- | 37/9 5 b 4 a | Barclays D.C.O, .........+. £1 | 42/6 | 42/9 4-21 | 84/9 | 69/412 | -10 b| 5S a| Turner & Newall.......... £1 | 82/3 | 81/3 3-69 
50/6 | 43/9 | 7Ina) | 7!7b | Chartered Bank.........-. £1 | 48/6* 48/6* 6°19 fig/- | 86/7!, Gig |. Sage | UCN oo scsi ccc ccccces £1 |112/6 |tNh/- 3-03 
£343, | £275g | $2-10c $2-25c | Royal Bank of Canada..... $10 | £283, | £30!4 2:79 1t/tlg | 9/9 10-4 ¢ 3'!4a | United Glass ............. 5/-  10/7'2 | 10/7'g | 4-89 
£23'2 | £18716 | $1-60c | $1-65c | Bank of Montreal......... $10 | £1971, | £20! 3°02 | 39/3 31/9 t4'ga $105¢b United Molasses ......... 10/- | 38/3 38/6 6:36 
4l | 30! 9 ¢c| 9 cc, Bank of New South Wales.£20 | 38!. | 38!, 3-74g | | OIL 
#/- | 32/3 | 6 b) 4 a/ Bank of London & S. Amer..£1 | 40/- | 40/- 5:00 | 58/6 | #/- $834c | $3!30) British Petroleum ewccunexd et $1/9* | §2/9 5-42 
| | 49/- 7/9 t2'2a | 43gb |} Burmah Oil............... 43/ | 45/- | 4:99 
| FINANCIAL | £1734 | £145, 73a 17'5b | Royal Dutch ............ 20fl. | £1533 | £15 = | 3-15 
36/- | 28/415 5 b Bre | PINS on kc cwinde cesses £1} 31/3 | 31/6 4:76 |i53/-  |131/- 5 a 1334b | Shell Transport............ £1 |145/- 143/- | 4:28 
47/3 41/3 7 b | 6!4a | National Discount ‘B’ ...... £1 | 44/9 =| 45/9 5-46**| 73/6 53/9 “os ao NEC eu cececeé ates 10/- 54/3 58/3 ey 
59/6 | 49/- 6'4b | 6!4a | Union Discount ........... £1 | 50/- | 51/- 4:90 | 50/- | 35/6 Toa) 15 b Wakefield CC aaa 10/- | 45/- | 44/9 | 5-03 
| | | 
52/6 | 40/9 18!3a | 2123b | Commercial Union ....... 5/- | 48/6 47/- 4-26 | | as ° se c . 
170/-  |127/6 12!3a| 15 b| Employers Liability ........ £1 160/- |162/6 | 3-39 | 46/6 | 36/6 | Gl2a) 13!2b | Brit. & Com'wealth. ..... wy a ae | te 
; 20/6 wis | We Wr OF Ge Viastdccvcevectecs £1 | 19/ 18/9 8-53 
207/6 + |160/- 32-35c |¢41-17¢ | Equity & Law ..........-. 8/6 pl 188/9 3-03 39/6 29/6 ‘a « 10 ¢| Furness Withy sen | 38/6 «| 38/- | 5-26 
300/- |192/6 40 a Legal & General.......... 5/- |270/- (|277/6 1-80 | ood Mies. eT ; 
| 20/6 14/9 10 a 10 b | London & Overseas....... 5/-| 17/9 | 17/6 5-71 
129/6 §112/6 50 ee Oia oak caves veiecceens 5/- |120/6 123/- 4-66 39/- 31/6 . 2 Sh tare eS. onc conc cnn £1 | 37/9 37/9 5-83 
270/- '210/— — |tl47!gc T162!2 ¢ PONE OS <cndccsacaes 4/- 252/6 255/— 4 7. 17/9 | 13/3 aca 2!,¢| Reardon Smith ... meopeened | 15/3 15/6 1-61 
86/- | 59/I'2 | 10 b| 8 a/ Royal Exchange ........... €t | 93/6" | e3/6° | 3°63" 2579 | 19/- 7'3¢| 8 c¢| Royal Mail................ £1|22/- |21/9 | 7-36 
38/3 16/2'4 834b Sone t INS ic aoc aaetecned 5/- | 36/3 35/-n 3-57* | | MINES | 
39/9 18/7'2 8'2b 8!3a | Lombard Banking......... 5/- | 36/3* | 35/I'2*| 2-42**202/6 165/- | 20 a| 60 b/| Anglo-American......... 10/- '202/6 (|198/9 4-03 
186/- |113/6 21 BD | UOT... ccccccccccscceces £1 |178/- 177/6 | 2-82 |147/6 13/9) 10 a ma b | eee aceueeeds sae . are cz 
41/9 | 34/9 | 10 @| 25 b| BET. ‘A’ Defd........... le eee | ek Bee | ee ae ep ee ee ne sence aie 1 . 
16/4! 12/6 10 cc} 10 c| Cable & Wireless......... 5/- | 15/9 15/9 | 3°17 | 33/4". | 27/— | SO b! 45 a/| Daggafontein............. 5/- | 27/4'2 | 27/42 | 17-35 
23/9 | 19/3 2 a| 4!'2b | Land Securities.......... 10/— | 23/3 22/7'2 | 2-87 J198/1'2 jL1I/10'2; 70 a | 90 b| Free State Geduld ........ 5/- |184/4!, |175/- 4°57 
22/- | 14/7'2 4'6a| 41¢b |) London & County ....... 10/- | 20/3 20/- 4:17 | 71/6 | 56/9 35 b!| 35 a} Hartebeestfontein........ 10/- | 61/6 60/6 11-57 
| 75/4'q | 61/10!, = a P : | eee Seadacweus sie lheoyan2 ae? - 
FOOD, DRINK 180/-  |119/4!2 | a estern Holdings ........ - 2 . 
AND TOBACCO 69/3 | 57/5'4 | 12'2b| 5 a| Consolidated Zinc......... £1 | 64/6 | 63/9 | 4-71 
36/7', | 22/6 | 15 ¢| 18 c¢ | Allied Bakeries ‘A’........ S/-| 30/- | 29/6 | 3-05 hgiy3 [1217/3 ° | 120 5) iano | Getemetek tent... 5/- |\'75/- |170/7!2 | 6-51 
39/6, | 23/42 | 14 a| 10 b| Seechem Group.......... S/— | 38/— | 38/I'2_ 3°15 1 $1873, | $1543, | $3-75c | $2-60c | International Nickel ....n.p.v. | $172* | $169* | 2-74 
12/11'4| 10/6 2'2a 7'2b | International Tea ......... 5/- | 10/9 1i/- 4-54 10/- 7/10!5 ST a a er, ee 4/- 8/10!,| 9/3 8-65 
91/- | 69/~ 5 a) 9eb | J. Lyons ‘A’ ......+ 00-000: £1 | 76/3) | 76/3, 3:72 1917/3 | 73/112 | 30 b| 12'2a| Rhod. Anglo-American... 10/- | 81/10'2| 81/10!2| 5-19h 
22/- 18/10! 5 b Oy Me tir veduecunendus 10/- | 20/6 19/10',' 5-03 19/- 14/413 6l4b 4',a | Rhod. Selection Trust ..... 5/-| 14/6 14/412 3-62h 
27/6 18/1 '> 12'4b| S @| Schweppes......cccccccee 5/- | 24/6 24/3 3-61 58/1! | 45/- 26 ¢| 20 c| Rio Tinto Reg. .......... 10/- | 45/- 45/- 4:44 
51/- 42/- Tea | Mab | Tath & Lyle... .ccccoccccce £1 | 47/6 46/3 4°54 ' 5 n Antel .5/-| 7/10!5| 8/- 5-73h 
. 9/6 7/6 | 4leb a | Roa i Ticncegada / /10', / 
14/10!2| 10/10! “we bea GE + iccindcccwscncces 5/- | 13/9 13/6 | 3-70* 56/6 44/6 | I7'3b| 15 a} Tanganyika Cons......... 10/— | 45/3 | 44/6 7-30 
6i/- | 43/9 SO i) 1 ee bh Sh eck rcees 5/-| 57/6 | 58/6 3-93 | 17/4'2 | 11/412 | 60 ¢| 43!3¢| Tronoh................5. 5/—- | 16/10!2| 17/4!) | 12-47 
28/9 23/10! 4a Ae, rr 10/— | 28/6 28/- 4°46 | TEA AND RUBBER 
21/3 14/7'2 | Il b ea eee 5/- | 20/99 | 20/6m | 4-15 | 32/3 | 23/- $2'2a | $12'2b | Cons. Tea & Lands......... £1 | 31/3 31/6 | 15-55 
64/9 54/- 1g b Oe Oe ESN ies ccticcccccce 10/— | 64/6 63/- 4:44 | 26/3 22/3 T3 a) 7 a| jJokai (Assam) ............. £1 | 23/9 25/- | 13-06 
We 33/9 « b ~ a oe eee & _ Facets = 145 wie? = 19/- 15/9 10 b 4 a| Nuwara Eliya ....ccccccees £1 | 17/3 17/3 16-23 
= ab 4a atney Mann Veld......... ; ai 1/3 4 a! 12 b| Grand Central ...... éovecdfa | Bfe 2/034 | 15-52 
123/9 100/- 17 b S Gl Wee OT cacsescceces él 121/3 123/9 4-04 5/54 3/94 5 a 25 b London y es 2fa 5/2"4 5/14 11-7) 
59/7! | 51/4!2 | tI7!2¢ |} ¢105¢a | British Amer. Tobacco ...10/- | 56/3 57/- 5-01 10!4d 634d | 8 c | Nil c | United Serdang .......... 2/- 74d} 7nd] i. 
52/6 | 36/6 20°b| 5 b| Gallaher................ 10/- | 52/- | 51/6 4-85 | 81/9 | 48/- 93g | 28!gb | United Sua Betong......... £1 | 74/- | 74/3” | 10-10 
59/- 54/3 12'2b 8!a | Imperial Tobacco.......... £1 | 57/6 S8/- | 7:24 | 65/- 52/6 12'2b| S a! Harrisons & Cros. Defd..... £1 | 65/- | 65/- 5-38 
: | 
LONDON AND NEW YORK YIELDS STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
LONDON 
The Economist tndicator 
1959 | Indicator* | Yield % | 1959 1958 
Pd vent ee 7 Aug 26 | 291-7 +e | High | Low High Low 
’ ept. 5: | 4: ee 
“THE ECONOMIST” ° . ons | +@ 295-0 245-0 | 255-6 166-1 
i Oe SHARES “2 399-5 | 4-77 | (Sept. 2) (Jan. 28) (Dec. 31) (Feb. 26) 
_INDICATOR __ = : *(9s7=100— ; 


Financial Times Indices 














| Ps 24% 

Ord. | Ord. Fixed | 2/0 Bargains 
1959 | indext | Yield | intt | SOMO! | Marked 1959 1958 

~ a ww ‘ 

¢ Sept. 16 256-1 4:75 93-2) | 4-85 | 13,739 | High | High 
ae 257-4 4-72 93-21 | 4-85 12,979 | 259-7 225°5 
~ & 258-6 4-70 93-21 | 4-85 13,073 | (Sept. 1) | (Dec. 31) 
a a 256-3 4:74 93-19 | 4-85 16,196 | Low Low 
: wtesege®ere,? aaa 254-6 4:78 | 93-15 | 4-85 13,145 | 212-8 154-4 
jo a 252-5 4-81 | 93-06 | 4-88 11,793 | (an. 30) | (Feb. 25) 

4 ¢ July 1, 1935=100.  ¢ 1928=100. 

NEW YORK 
Standard and Poor's Indices (|94!-3=1!0) 
sagt tere STANDARD AND POOR'S 1959 425 | Yield | 25 «| Yield | 50 Yield | Govt. Yield 
STANDARD AND POOR'S 425 INDUSTRIALS Industrials) % Rails % | Utilities % Bonds | % 
LONG-TERM US GOVT. BONDS 

Aug. 26 63-34 | 3-03 | 35:54 | 4-76 | 45-22 3-85 | 87:50 | 4-13 
Sept. 2 63-20 3-04 34:99 4:76 | 45-09 3-86 | 86-00 4:27 
r - | oa | ea | Be | 493 | wie | as | gr | 40 
va . . 58 | 4 . 4:03 | -50 4:43 
1957 1958 1959 a 59-91 3-20 | 33-02 | 5-05 42-53 4:09 | 84:70 | 4-4) 





425 Industrials:—1959: High, 65-32 (Aug. Low, 57-02 


** Yields based on assumed dividends:—Bowmaker, 25%. British Motor, 1534%. District, 14%. E.M.I., 20%. Fisons, 12%. Joseph Lucas, 10%. Midland, 15%. 
National Discount ‘B’, 12'2%. National Provincial, 12%. Royal Exchange, 16%. Standard-Triumph, 9%. Steel Co. of Wales, 10%. 








Nat. Comm, Bk. Scot., 15%. 
Unigate, 10%. Watney Mann, 15%. 
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Continued from page 1061 
reorganised and the issued capital now 
totals £575,000—{£150,000 in 15 per cent 
cumulative preference shares now quoted at! 
14s. and the rest in 2s. 6d. ordinary shares! 
currently standing at 9s. 9d. The loss on 
trading has been reduced from £931,718 to 
£24,341 and the loss before tax of £68,317 
has arisen almost entirely from the clearing 
up of the sale of Pooles. A new subsidiary, 
Walker and Penistans, has been added to 
Murray Toll and Oxleys department store, 
all of which are operating satisfactorily. 
Ordinary shareholders receive no dividend 
and will not do so until 1961, but the pro- 
spects before the group now seem to be 
brighter. The chairman, Mr S. R. Hogg, 
is clearly confident of future progress and he 
remarks that past experience has no bearing 
on the activities or prospects on the group 
as it is now constituted. 

Following the sale of Pooles the fixed 
assets of the group have shrunk from 
£878,545 to £205,585 with trading assets 
also correspondingly lower. The sale, how- 
ever, has led to an improvement in liquid 
resources, which have risen from a little 
more than £500,000 to £1,425,000; the 
company is thus well-equipped for expan- 
sion. Mr Hogg is convinced that “ with 
patience and care the shareholders can look 
forward to the building up of a new sound, 
well-managed and prosperous group.” 


SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS 


N° fewer than ten separate documents 
are included in a package of papers 
sent this week to shareholders in the Stan- 
dard Finance Corporation of South Africa ; 
the South African Druggists Limited ; In- 
corporated Industries Limited ; and Ban- 
field Land and Investments Limited. The 
chairmen of all these companies is Mr Wolf 
Heller. They refer to offers by Standard 


Finance to take over Banfield Land and. 


Investments, the cumulative preference 
shares in S.A. Druggists, and minority 
holdings of ordinary shares in S.A. 
Druggists. Standard Finance at present 
owns 1,021,729 §s. ordinary shares in S.A. 
Druggists and its bid is for the remaining 
959,271. The terms of its offer are inter- 
esting: for every ten §s. ordinary shares 
in S.A. Druggists Standard Finance will 
pay 50s. in cash, plus ten “B” ordinary 
(non-voting) §s. shares in Standard Finance, 
plus six Standard Finance 6} per cent {1 
cumulative redeemable preference shares. 
Shareholders who accept the offer will thus 
lose their voting rights in the fast-growing 
Heller group. They will not be paid any 
dividend declared for S.A. Druggists for 
the year ending October 31, 1959, nor will 
they be paid any dividend on their new ordi- 
nary shares in Standard Finance for the 
same period. Giving the proposed new 
63 per cent preference shares a possible 
market value of 14s., the minority share- 
holders in S.A. Druggists may realise a 
capital gain of over £2 on every ten shares 
under the terms of the offer. After a year 
they will also be earning higher dividends 
than they would have earned if they had 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


been paid a dividend this year—which they 
will not be. The dividend from S.A. 
Druggists which they will not get is worth, 
at 224 per cent, 11s. 3d. on ten shares. 
This compares with 7s. 9d. from the 
mooted new preference shares, plus an esti- 
mated ten per cent (§s.) on the new non- 
voting ordinary shares, plus 2s. 9d. on an 
estimate made in the offer that 53 per cent 
would be earned from investing 50s. share- 
holders will receive in cash. In total that 
makes 15s. 6d. 


INVESTMENT TRUST MERGERS 


a between investment trusts: 
usually take place between members 
of the same management stable. The bene- 
fits to be derived from such mergers are in 
economies secured by eliminating separate 
balance sheets and in being able to post 
single dividend warrants. Where the issued 
capital of one of the trusts is under £1 
million the economies can be particularly 
marked. Shares in the smaller investment 
trusts often have very narrow markets and 
the mergers can help in widening them. 

Lake View Investment Trust is to merge 
with Northern Stoekholders Investment 
Trust, both these companies being under the 
same management. Following the merger 
Northern Stockholders will be liquidated 
and its activities absorbed into the Lake 
View group. Shareholders in Northern 
Stockholders will be offered 95 5 per cent 
cumulative preference shares of £1 each for 
every 100 Northern 44 per cent cumulative 
preference shares of £1 each and 225 Lake 
View 10s. ordinary shares will be offered 
for every 200 Northern {1 ordinary shares. 

As was forecast earlier in the year, 
Second Scottish Western Investment Trust 
is proposing to acquire all the assets and 
obligations of Second Clydesdale Investment 
Trust on a share exchange basis. Holders 
of Second Clydesdale preference shares will 
receive 21 § per cent cumulative preference 
£1 shares in Second Scottish Western for 
every £20 of preference held. Ordinary 
shareholders will receive seven Second Scot- 
tish 5s. ordinary shares for every six §s. 
ordinary units. Debenture holders in 
Second Clydesdale will receive the same 
nominal amounts of identical debentures in 
Second Scottish Western. The newly con- 
stituted group will be named the Caledonian 
Trust. 

Imperial Colonial Investment Trust is 
offering 102 of its 5s. ordinary units for 
every 100 §s. ordinary units of Bieckert 
Investment Trust. The Bieckerts ordinary 
shares will be purchased ex the dividend of 
3} per cent if the merger goes through, but 
the new Imperial shares will not participate 
in the second interim of 7 per cent which is 
to be paid by Imperial for the year ending 
September 30th. If the merger is effective 
the financial year-end of Imperial will be 
changed to May 31st. A dividend of 93 per 
cent per annum is forecast, so that for the 
eight months period to May, 1960, a pay- 
ment of 63 per cent is likely. Existing 
ordinary shareholders in Imperial are to 
receive a 25 per cent scrip issue. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : Sept.16 Sept. 30 
LAST DEALINGS : Sept. 29 Oct. 13 Ot > 
ACCOUNT DAY: Oct. 6 Oct. 20. = Nov, 3 


Nov. 3 
r | ‘RADING has been becoming quieter ; 

the stock market as the leo of the 
general election approaches. Until the end 
of last week, however, the tone in equi 
markets was firm, reflecting investors’ con- 
fidence in the Government’s election pros. 
pects. This week opened uncertain} i 
mainly on account of a new election poll 
which showed that the gap between the two 
parties was narrowing. The Jasper affair 
also had its effect and with Wall Street still 
declining the market became much quieter 
and the tone more uncertain. On Wednes. 
day, however, with the Wall Street slide 
halted and with new time dealings begin- 
ning for the account which includes the 
election prices picked up. 

The quiet tone of the previous week con- 
tinued in gilt-edged stocks. At first man 
small gains were recorded, but on Monday 
after opening steadily an easier tendency 
developed, with small selling increasing. 
Price changes in the week to Wednesday 
were slight ; short-dated stocks tended to 
fare better than the others and 43 per cent 
Conversion 1962, for example, improved ;;'; 
to 10033. Undated stocks tended to decline 
slightly, 33 per cent War Loan slipping 
from 65 to 64%. Corporation and 
Dominion stocks remained fairly firm. 
There was increased activity in Canadian 
dollar stocks, and particularly in Canadian 
bank shares, Royal Bank of Canada improv- 
ing from 28% to 30}. 

The Economist Indicator of ordinary 
shares lost 2.8 points to 289.5 over the 
week. Steels, not unnaturally, were very 
active and moved with the forecast fortunes 
of the Conservative party. Press comment 
put most leading issues up at the end of last 
week, but on Monday losses extended to 
2s. 6d. Thereafter the individual steel 
share prices fluctuated widely, though new 
time buying brought a firmer tone. Over 
the period United Steel lost 2s. to 40s. 94. 
and John Summers 3s. 6d, at 41s. Else- 
where, among industrials, breweries were 
lower ; Watney Mann lost 3s. 9d. to 70s. 6d. 
Stores shares were quiet with some slight 
losses. Market leaders generally showed 
net losses over the period, though ICI 
managed to score a net rise of Id. to 
42s. 44d. in front of the interim dividend. 
Property shares were subdued under the 
influence of the Jasper affair, but the better 
companies stood up remarkably well. 
Town Investments was a good feature rising 
from 93s. 6d. to 109s., after touching 112s. 
on the announcement of the proposals for 
a share split and scrip issue. 

Elsewhere in the market conditions have 
also been quiet. Oil shares reacted in sym- 
pathy with the rest of the market and with 
the decline on Wall Street, except for 
Ultramar which once again came under 
speculative influences and improved from 
548. 3d. to 58s. 3d. With little demand 
from the Cape, gold shares were dull, 
FS Geduld, in particular, lost 8s. 9d. © 
1758. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended September 19, 1959, there was an ‘“‘above- 
line” deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £12,744,000 com- 
pared with a deficit in the previous week of £18,564,000 and a 
deficit of £45,322,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net expenditure “below-line”’ of £20,769,000 leaving 
a total cumulative deficit to date of £453,929,000 compared 
with £429,191,000 in 1958-59. 















April 1, | April 1,| Week | Week 
1958, 1959, lended ended 
= Sept. 


£'000 E stimate 
| 1958 | 1959 


Ord. Revenue 





Income Tax .. 638,091 20,390 
Surtax ..cceve 37,200 ; 900 
Death Duties . , 10,500 2,700 
GIGS co ciccsnsvecs 40,500 1,600 
Profits tax, EPT and 

Kaseeticen eats 131,700 6,000 


Duties oc cccccccse 1 50 
952,541 | 30,836 31,590 














COMED oc cccscvess | 644,309 | 24,342) 28,930 
UMD catsckakstiws | 424,475| 3,830, 3,845 
Total Customs and | 

DN Geckestnewd 28,172 32,775 
Motor Duties....... 


PO (Net Receipts) .. 
Broadcast Licences .. 





Sundry Loans....... vss | én 
Miscellaneous ....... 7,729, 3,277 
TOD 0400 p0eeeee 64,252 67,642 





Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest ....... 
Payments to Northern 

Ireland Exchequer. 








Other Consolidated 
ee er 127 
Supply Services ..... 87,250 66,200 
WHE 0 0edscerrec 109424 79,496 
Sinking Funds ...... 890 
“Above-line” Surplus or - =_ — | _ 
eee 202,683 148,517| 45,322 12,744 
“Below-line” Net Expendi- 
WO ski dtecicacvncnces 226,508 305,412] 4,007, 20,769 


Total Surplus or Deficit .. | 429,191 | 453,929 49,329) 33,513 
Net receipts from: | 
Tax Reserve Certificates ... 
Savings Certificates ........ 
Defence Bonds............ 


129,777| 82,160 
55,300, 42,000 
35,219) 69,622 
31,665| 25,250 


ae) 219,032 nr 


* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund £10 million in 
1959/60 compared with £15 million in 1958/59. 
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FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
LL 


| Treasury Bills Ways and Means 





Advances Tota! 
aoe mee —— -- a — 
Public | Bank of ebt 
| Tender Tap Dept. England 
a eS 
1958 | 
Sept. 20 | 3,270-0 1,704-4 167-5 it 5,141-9 
1959. | 
june 20 | 3,060-0 | 2,022-3 288-9 eee 5,371-+2 
FF 
» @ 5,103-8 286-1 ose 5,389-9 
a 
july 4 | 3,070-0 2,091-8 290-0 | = 5,451-°8 
» Il | 3,080-0 | 2,133-9 269:7 | 0-3 5,463- 
» 18) 3,070-0 2,125°9 257-7 «ce 5,453-6 
» 25) 3,090-0 2,132-3 234-9 eee 5,457-2 
Aug. || 3,110-0 | 2,319-0 221-9 a 5,480-9 
» 8) 3,130-0 | 2,076-1 234-5 eee 5,440-6 
15 3,160-0 1,928-7 240-9 ove 5,329-6 
» 22) 3,220-0 1,886-7 247-1 “a 5,353-9 
» 29  3,250-0 1,891-2 214- 3-0 5,358-7 
Sepr. 5 | 3,260-0 1,886-4 247-1 1-3 5,394-8 
» 12)! 3.280-0 1,911-0 227-1 38 5,421-9 
» 19) 3,310-0 1911-6 232-0 ie 5,453-6 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HREE separate tenders had to be sub- 

mitted at last Friday’s Treasury bill 
tender to straddle the Christmas holiday. 
For 91-day bills the syndicate maintained 
its bid at £99 2s. 7d. and received a quota 
of 47 per cent at this price. For 9o- and 
92-day bills the market got a full allotment ; 
its average allotment was probably about 
56 per cent compared with 51 per cent the 
previous week. The average discount rate 
on the whole allotment of £290 million was 
slightly lower at £3 9s. 8.13d. 

In New York the discount rate on 91-day 
bills fell, for the first time in six weeks, 
from 4.166 per cent to 3.958 per cent ; the 
rate on 182-day bills was also slightly lower 
at 4.766 per cent. 

Some improvement in credit conditions 
in London took place at the end of last 
week, but on Monday lack of fresh funds 
led to difficult credit conditions and the 
authorities gave a fairly large amount of 
assistance. Rates for overnight money have 
ranged up to 34 per cent, and bills continue 
to change hands with the clearing banks at 
3 27/64 per cent and elsewhere at 35) per 
cent. 


MONEY RATES 





LONDON 








Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 
412%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): ee 396-35 
DE nedaseeecen DMI < oc cca 39 6—-35g 
Discount houses... 2-2'4 4 months ....... 39 6-359 

Money: CO oixc cei 396-3! lig 
Day-to-Day ....... 23g-3'4 | Fine trade bills: 

Treasury Bills: UO heé<eas 41,-5 
eee 3'539 4 months ....... 4'5-5 
3 months ......... 3! COME ccc iccs 4'4-5!\4 

a ene ee 

NEW YORK 
Official discount % Treasury Bills: % 
rate: September 1I4..... 4-166 
(from 3'2%, 10/9/59). 4 a Werides 3-958 





BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 











(£ million) Sope. 34 ~~ Sept. 23, 


195 1959 


Issue Department*: | 
Notes in circulation ...... 2,013- 





13-1 |2,109-0 |2,102-9 
Notes in banking dept... . 37-2 16-4 22:5 
Govt. debt and securities*. |2,046-3 [|2,121-8 |2,121-7 
Other securities.......... | 0-7 0-7 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 0-4 0-4 0:4 
Coin other than gold coin. | 3-0 2°5 2°5 
Banking Department: 
Deposits: 
Public accounts .......... 13-7 11-6 13-4 
ear 241-5 253-4 252-9 
Gea ndcadectcucdens 73-4 64-3 64:3 
WE Cawastasdcénducdccus 328-6 329-3 330-6 
Securities: | 
Government ............. 270-2 296-7 298-7 
Discounts and advances... 18-0 11-5 4:6 
Sates accané¥aunueun 20-4 22-4 22:5 
We ccwnstccucdadecses 308-6 330-6 325°8 
Banking department reserve. 38-6 17-2 23-2 
| % % %o 
OREN © os Saveaadewusadns 11-7 5-2 7-0 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue reduced by £25 million to £2,125 million on 
September 1[6th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 





| Amount (£ million) 


Three Months’ Bills 
Date of | ny 
Tender) Offered | Applied | atiotted 


| 


Average Allotted 
Rate of at Max. 


Allotment | Rate* 





1958 > .& x, 
Sept. 19 | 270-0 | 413-7 270-0 71 9-20 | 

1959 | 

June 19 | 240-0 | 410-5 | 260-0 69 0-40 5! 
» 26| 260-0 | 405-7 | 260-0 69 0-52 53 
July 3| 260-0 | 409-5 | 260-0 69 0:06 | 49 
» 10} 260-0 | 431-2 | 250-0 69 0-22 | 43 
» 17 | 250-0 | 409-9 | 250-0 69 0-16 | 46 
» 24| 230-0 | 389-2 | 230-0 69 0-13 43 
» 31 | 220-0 | 385-1 | 210-0 69 8-18 23 
Aug. 7| 230-0 | 368-8 | 230-0 69 7-97 52 
» 14) 250-0 | 407-2 | 250-0 69 8-13 44 
. 20} 260-0 | 414-3 | 260-0 69 8:39 | 49 
. 28! 270-0 | 413-4 | 270-0 69 9-03 61 
Sept. 4| 290-0 | 396-4 | 290-0 69 9-53 | 80 
» 11} 290-0 | 453-5 | 290-0 69 8-47 | 51 
» '8| 2900 | 428-5 290-0 69 8-13 56 





* On September /i8th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 2s. 7d. 
secured 47 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The 
offer this week was for £290 million of 91 day bills. 











LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 











Official Rates Market Rates: Spot 
~~ : : : ' iii 

September 23 September 17 September 18 September 19 September 21 September 22 | September 23 
United States $ 2-78-2-82 2-803,-', 2-80!-5, 2-80!o-5g, | «= 2*B0ln-5g | 2 805-3, 2-8034-7, 
Canadian $ eee eee 2-66!g—'4 | 2+ 66!5) 6-67! 16 2-66!3)6—'5i6 2-6655-3, 2+ 6613) 6-!516 2+ 6634~7 
French Fr..... | 13-622-14-027 13-75!4-34 13-76-', 13-757g-76!, 13-76-'4 | 13-77! g—3g 13-78-',4 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-547, 12-13-'4 | 12+ 13-", 12-127g-13'g | 12-13-'4 12- 133g—5, 12-14-14 
Belgian Fr. ... | 137-96—- 140-32!4- | 140-35- 140-35- 140-32!,- 140-35- 140-37!,- 

142-05 37! | 40 | 40 37! 40 42! 
Dutch Gid.... 10- 48-10-80 10- 5934-60 10-5934-60 | 10-593,-60 10-593,-60 10-593,-60 10-593,-60 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59!4—-11-923, 11 +733g—5, 11+73!'4-34 11-73!'4-3, 11+733g—5, 11 -733g—5, 11-7334-74 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79-0034-82-00! 80- 15-30 80- 15-30 80- 15-30 80- 15-30 80- 15-30 80-15-30 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 1740! 4-'5 1741-', 17407,-41! 17407,-41'5 174153-73 17423g-53 
Swedish Kr... | 14°3734-14-59!4 14-Sit4—l, 14-515g-7. 14-515g-7, 14-511,-3, 14-5134-52 14-52-14 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!2-19-62 19-33'g-—3, 19-323,-33 19-325,~7 19+ 3234-33 19- 323-55 19- 323g-5, 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30! 20-O1-'4 20-01 ',—33 20-01 'g—3, 20-Ol'g—3g =| = 20-O1'g—3, | 20-O1-', 
One Month Forward Rates 
SI oad vcdwiddased as Ig—' 4c. dis ie iee. dis lig ieee dis ‘igi 6c. dis | 61 6¢. dis | lig—Fr6c. dis 
CN The ou ecactvenswscaunns Fig—'li gc. dis 2-8c. dis '4—5gc. dis Iy—Sgc. dis | 7y6—%6c. dis | 716-9 6c. dis 
TGS sc ebekdneanededeewss '4-34c. dis 14-34c. dis '4-34c. dis Wg-3yc. dis | = '4—3ye. dis '4-34c. dis 
nc 0n06seeetsasaceanees 1'g—7gc. pm I'g~7gc. pm 1'g—7gc. pm I'4-Ic. pm I4g-le. pm =| I!g-7gc. pm 
ST Goxceneetdatactwedas 5c. pm-par 5c. pm-par 5c. pm—-par | 5c. pm-—par 5c. pm-par | 5c. pm—par 
Ms cation weeecnaanedes 7g—5gc. pm 7g—5gc. pm | 7g-—5gc. pm | 34—!2¢. pm 34—loc. pm 34—l5c. pm 
We. Govanan BOT. . cccccccccces 34-lopf. pm | 5g—3gpf. pm 5e—3apf. pm 5g—3gpf. pm 5e—3gpf.pm | 5g—3gpf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
SN Dietevacsdacuwedin 3g—'oc. dis | 546-71 6¢. dis Sie—71gc. dis | Sig—7ige. dis | Sig-7:6c. dis | 5)6-7) 6c. di 
MA sciaketnsokousons I2e-l7ge. dis | 134-W7gc. dis | 134-1%9c. dis | 1341p. dis 111 1g¢—113;¢c. dis It g-193, ge, dis 
DOUG dcckinseusekewdedaaa 3'4-3c. pm 3'4-3c. pm 3'4-3c. pm 33g-3!gc. pm | 33g-3'gc. pm 33g-3!gc. pm 
W. German D-Mk.............. 134-1 '2pf. pm | 15g-13gpf. pm | 15g—13gpf. pm | t!o-I apf. pm | 15g—13gpf. pm | 15g—13gpf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fine oz.)........ 250/6!4 | 250/5 








| eee | 250/4!, | 250/4!, | 250/3 














External Trade 


BRITISH 
° Prices and Wages......... This week 
Prices and Wages Manpower and Output.... Sept. 19th 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... Aug. 29th 








1956 | 1957 


mid-June 


































United States 







1959 (9) 
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The following tist shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


ee 


| Sept. 23 | Aug. 25 Sept. | Sept. 8 | Sept. 1S Sept. n 





Sept. 12t, 
Sept. 5th 


Aug. 22nd 














WORLD PRICES | 
Commodity Price Indicator(*): 
All items ......cccceccescbocscccccecs 1952= 100 9s | 8s | 9 | 89 89 
FRE oon on glace bwenn eda penbcovste se oeaw is 83:9 | 84-5 | 87-5 | 86:1 84-9 
PEE sk doa wenn cme d tena eae ee Sane eee | v : . 81-9 |; 81-0 80-9 80-2 79:9 
DORMS 6 iin. Cs taxa tsdnbcucdess cannes a 5-6 | 79-7 | 70-8 78:9 | 80-0 80:2 | 78:5 78:2 
Other ROME Sass dcoqroscenseeecveces - 101- 107- | 104-3 119-7 119-3 122-0 | 122-9 126-0 
: 
Monthly averages 1959 
wea | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 April | May | June | july August 
. Materials used in: | 
All manufacturing industries .........+ 1954=100] 106-7 107-4 | 100°8 101-1 101-4 | 101-0 101-4 | 101-4 100-9 101-0 101-9 
Mechanical engineering ...........+++- i 116-5 i2t-9 | i 123-1 | 123-3 123-5 124-9 | 124-6 123-7 123-5 124-2 
Electrical machinery ..........cceceeee ‘ 114-3 114-9 | 114-5 114-0 | 14-1 | 114-5 116-2 | 15-7 1149 | 114-5 115-1 
Building and civil engineering ........- bi 109-5 13-7 | 114-2 114-1 | 114-0 | 114-0 3-2 |. U3+5 13-3. | 13-2 113-3 
PE NONE cin nsstassapencsopnnies 109-4 | 1123) | UNe9 J 112-0 | -B | H-6 F 10-6 | tO | HE | 110-9 | IIo 
Products of: | 
All manufacturing industries .........- A 107-0 110-4 | J-] | buted | thet 111-2 11-3 t-3 | Ut-3 111-4 
Chemicals and allied trades .....+..0- Se 103-1 106-5 105-6 ‘8 105-1 105-0 107-0 107-4 107-4 106-3 106-0 
Se NE RR ois 5 ono cis conde Seésene = 112-8 | 25-2 | 129-9 -6 | 129-6 129-6 129:7 | 129-7 128-3 128-3 128-3 
TI TY ..5 os cts exsesese ees? sd 97-5 | 100-9 | 97-9 |. ee Dee 4-8 | 9-5 95-7 | 95:6 95-9 
Food manufacturing.........ccescccees . 105-8 | 107-1 | 104-9 ‘9 | 105-2 105-1 105-9 | 106-2 106-1 | 106-3 106-9 
Commodities: | 
PN: cinhostuaconsducntanaanes “ 95-1 | 90-7 | 77-2 | 77-6 | 7-3 | 764 | 65-0 | 685 | 70:2 | 69:7 | 692 
WR POT sbi bsvuncvc win st ueaeseeses os 90-6 | 101-1 72-4 74:5 | 71-8 72-0 78-0 78-8 .75:7 | 78-6 84:8 
Rubber, No. | RSS, one month future.. = 143-4 131-6 118-2 11-9 | 117-0 119-1 137-6 | 149-0 140-9 | 142-3 156°] 
Softwood, imported ...........eeeeeee ” 109-5 109-7 | 102-1 103-5 | 102-1 101-9 94-4 | 94-6 94:5 | 94-9 95-1 
Copper, ex-warehouse ..........0e0005 ” 132-4 | 88-3 79-4 68-3 | 80-4 82:8 96:5 |. 95-0 92-5 88-8 93-6 
UK RETAIL PRICES | Jan. 17, : | 
PU TIES Sic cciavbaesesnscssccns 1956= 100 : 109-5 | 109-1 109-3 | 109-0 109-3 
EOD so cvckeebaseipae uae wiwes snceeien: | 7 108-6 | 108-1 108-4 | 107-4 aaa 
| t | 
RUE cb scsn ene secswstenesesensbe | 1938= 100 as: |. (22 72 1.. 2 272 
EE cut cuck ab usaboereab tose barb ubeye | és 286 | 284 285 | 282 ee 
MONG soto cecenns aSdaees boas eoed ” 179 | 179 81 | 18! 
a a a a eo Ps 267 | 267 268 | 267 
Se eee 0 290 276 276 | 276 
Household durable goods ............. = 299 299 299 | 299 
DR ois haceadeteenesoeannssageas » 255 255 255 | 256 
Se, LOR eases honk s eee A 428 428 428 428 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all | 
consumer spending) .........eceeeeee 1938= 100 36 36 36 36 36 
UK TERMS OF TRADE | 
import prices: 
RM sn dGixwis Secs ee sec acekeaseece 1954=100 96 97 97 97 98 
Food, drink and tobacco.............. ” 9 | % 97 | 97 97 
DE MOREE ic cccnceecestaxecsestes - : a 91 92 | 93 94 
PDC Re poeRGENs bnenaad smdkncwnGaswee » 106 | 103 102 | 104 10! 
Manufactured goods ...........sceee0. + 104 | 104 103 | 102 104 
Export prices: | 
POE i ccha ae nccndss geeceeawas<ee » 109 | 109 109 | 108 108 
AU GASCUINE ov ce ckicsccns 9a o i | ti Wi | 110 110 
RE orc. oka cies ohas soa wews » 8 | 116 5 | 112 113 
Engineering products .............e00% i 116 117 16 | 116 117 
Textiles (excluding clothing)........... s 97 97 9 97 95 
Terms of trade: 
Ratio of import to export prices ...... o 88 89 89 | 90 91 
| | 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) | 1952=100 68-6 64:6 69:2 | 69-7 69:6 
UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates: | Jan. 31, 
PWS) 5. 553540055486 Sa xbesecs | 1956=100 116-7 116-8 116-8 | 117-0 
PSs bobcoit5:53.0b6G5e KS euglveiessesSaues i ” 116-7 116-7 116-7 | 116-8 
DGD. civ whneuudeaenwenscewarkan a 116-6 116-7 116-7. | 117-0 
SAVGNTINENA) Sisko hss sob esncdas ene esas 118-7 118-7 118-7 | 118-9 
Sept., 
NINE skis sis kn tusepadoies tenn 1939= 100 303 304 304 304 
Weekly enrnings:(9) .....00ccscccrscens 
A UNI as othns6k 55545055 0s ebb cess s. d. 222 6 
PRO concn uitaicue scabia es Sxeewadanek » 262 II 
WE USS sun xede ih ebseR oa seeaennn : 137 0 
Oct., 
Pe SOUS: no wet ha a doececaweur ered 1938= 100 — ne 418 _ see eee ve 
PO ccs oooh sa seen thes eee awenascek * see bes 381 = sae _ oe 
PON ks bn cnecccsGadaspueeaeeneecuk = ane aoe 422 be Ses a oe 
snipes citi aa tiatpaaiaili niet di na 


(') For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 
calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (3) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout 
by 1-561. (4) Surveys made twice a year ; annual figures relate to October survey. (5) Figures relate to April survey. (6) In general males under 2! and females under 


18 years of age. (7) Certain changes have been made in the classification and coverage of the Board of Trade’s index numbers in this section. 


(8) The series for 


‘all items” and “ other items” have been revised throughout; quotations for Middle East and Venezuelan crude oil now replace the previous quotation for gasoline: 


Owing to a change in the tea quotation used, some revisions have also been made in the series for “all items and “ food” from June 2, 1959. 


for August 18th: food, 82-6; fibres, 81-3. 


(9) Revised figures 
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The Largest 


Banking Business 


in New Zealand 


... with over 380 Branches and Agencies through- 
out the country. Businessmen, intending settlers 
and travellers secking up-to-date information 
regarding the Dominion are cordially invited te 
make use of the extensive facilities of this Bank. 
The Trade and Information Service of the Over- 
seas Department at Head Office is freely at your 
disposal. Branches at Melbourne and Sydney 
(Australia), Suva, Lautoka, Labasa, Ba and 
Nadi (Fiji) ; also Apia (Bank of Western Samoa). 


Bank of New Zealand 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand in 1861 


London Main Office: 1 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
A.R. Frethey, Manager A. E. Abel, Assistant Manager 


Piccadilly Circus Office: 54 Regent St., W.1 


Head Office: Wellington, New Zealand 
R. D. Moore, General Manager 





PLANNING TO SET UP BUSINESS IN 


Canada? 


How is a company incorporated in Canada? What 
about income and other business taxes? Are there 
provincial as well as federal taxes? For answers to 
these and other questions vital to businessmen 
planning to set up operations in Canada, write or 
phone either of our London offices for a recently re- 
vised copy of our ‘Memorandum Relating to Carry- 


ing on Business in Canada’. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF 
CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


FEDERAL 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENTS 
LIMITED 
Group Assets Exceed £1,250,000 


offer this safe, shrewd, go-ahead 
investment... 








Enquiries are welcomed from businessmen wishing to 
extend their activities in Eastern Markets. With over 100 
Branches in the leading centres of Industry and Commerce 
in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma and Hongkong, The 
United Commercial Bank is well equipped to advise on 
trading potentialities. The Bank's Quarterly Review, which 
contains helpful factual information on current economic 
and industrial conditions, is available on request. 


THE UNITED COMMERCIAL BANK 


LIMITED 
Incorporated in India 
HEAD OFFICE, 2 INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE, CALCUTTA 
LONDON OFFICE, t2 NICHOLAS LANE, EC4. 
Paid-up Capital Rs. 20,000,000 Reserve Fund Rs. 14,800,000 
The Bank is well equipped to act as Correspondents of 


other Banks. Rupee Travellers’ Cheques issued in 
convenient denominations. 


Chairman, G.D. Birla. General Manager, S. T. Sadasivan, 











Transfer 
your 
go-slow 


p PETIS Hic y 


To: The Deposits Director, 
FEDERAL CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
180 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Please send me, without obliga- 


LONDON OFFICES 6 Lothbury, EC2 Monarch 6633 
2 Cockspur Street, SW1 Whitehall 7921 
Canada’s Largest Bank — Assets Exceed $4,000,000,000 
Over 950 branches in Canada, the Caribbean arca 
and South America. 





71 ©/ on Bank Deposit 


| cellent security, highest interest 


| post this coupon today ... 


I 
| 
| 
! 
1 
1 
' 
1 1 tion, full details of your Industrial 
= 79° Accounts ! | Banking investment services in- 
0/ without tax deduction, ' cluding a free copy of Brochure 
40 — on Fixed-Term Bank | E2. 
Deposits ! 1 NAME...... 
Industrial Banking gives you ex- 1 : 
§  PURURMREE acuciatesiatieneligecetacs 
| 
| 
| 
| 


rates, easy withdrawal facilities 
... For full information on this 
safe and rewarding investment, ‘ 
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planning a move to Canada? 


. . . then be sure your first move is to 

contact Imperial Bank of Canada. Imperial Bank, 
with branches coast to coast in Canada, has full 
information on the latest developments and 
opportunities in Canadian business. 
Imperial Bank is ready to help you with the 
information you require. Write for the highly 
informative, 16-page Imperial Bank Booklet, 
‘* Business Opportunity in Canada”, 


IMPERIAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Head Office, Toronto I, Canada, 
or to 


London Representative, 
116 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, England. 








Thinking 
® a 9 
1 Manufacturers and traders wishing to investin 
\ extend their activities to Australia are . 


invited to take advantage of our specialised 


A PERSONAL SERVICE 



















There’s 

Information Service. 
Upon request we will furnish, without one very 
| obligation, an individually prepared survey simple 

of any industry. Full reports are available 
| on all matters incidental to establishing a very 

business. satisfying 

An expert advisory staff is always at your answer! 

ee You want a good rate ea 

Write, telephone or call of interest; cae want £10 to aan 

to know that your money Is INVEST IT IN 
secure; you want to be able 

THE NATIONAL BANK to toto without formality THE SECURITY 

OF THE 


HALIFAX 


the largest Building Society in the 

(Incorporated in Victoria) world—outstanding in strength, 

6-8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON,  E.C.2. security and service | 
TELEPHONE: MONARCH 8070 


“Investing cena dae ear aeeating” H b LI FAX B U l L D i N G $0 C ' ET Y 


HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX - YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51 Strand,W.C.2 * 62 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street,W.8 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 








OF AUSTRALASIA LTD Se ae 
| 


| 








THE 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1802 
Foreign Department « PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $80,000,000 ¢ Cable Address: “PHILABANK 


LETys 


your BANK 


JAPAN 


ESTABLISHED: 1897 


THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK Ltp. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO 
121 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
OVERSEAS BRANCH :: TAIPEI 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES : LONDON, NEW YORK 


wer ORRT SS La FOTr a Orr: 
mre OOOO Pr. 
SN vs 
3 CE Ses 


This boiler fitting was 
supposedly doing its job 
as a low water alarm. It 
wasn’t, and the resultant 
explosion not only cost 
the firm a boiler house, 
but a crippling loss of 


—and two profi. 
people could have 
prevented the accident 


An accident like this, caused by a defect in the working 
parts of the apparatus, need never happen—if a qualified 
Engineer Surveyor regularly inspects machinery. But 
first it is the responsibility of someone at top-level—a 
director, the secretary or chief engineer—to see that all 
their industrial machinery is regularly inspected and 
properly insured by specialists. 


1859 ‘4 Vulcan inspects and protects 


Vulcan, who this year celebrate a century 
of experience—and look forward to learning more every 
day — provide just such a service. It 
costs no more than insurance and 
inspection by‘general practitioners’. SEND 
Our appointment is always wel- You 
comed by company engineers and FREE 
insurance brokers—because they 
know that if defects are to be 
found, a Vulcan Engineer Surveyor sian uate 
will find them, and prevent the and safety hints. 
accident that would have happened. rae ee eo 


m Vulcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 


*‘Vulcan’—a journal 
for all users of plant 
and machinery with 
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The NATIONAL BANK Limited 


















is essentially a Bank that 
specialises in an individual 
_approach to finance. 
This means that it can—and does 
— offer a service that is both 
personal and prompt. 


With Branches in England, Wales and 
throughout Ireland. The National Bank 
is the only Bank to operate extensively 


on both sides of the Irish Sea. 


Authorised Capital—£7,500,000 
Issued Capital —£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund—£1,500,000 
Deposits (31.12.58) £93,658,106 


LONDON (Head Office) 13-17 OLD BROAD ST. E.C.2, 
DUBLIN (Chief Office) 34 & 35 COLLEGE GREEN 
BELFAST (Chief Office) 62-68 HIGH ST. 


Agents and Correspondents all over the world, 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 
the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 
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PENSION FUNDS 


a complete service 
of administration 


* 


management of investments 
~ maintenance of records 
payment of benefits 
preparation of reports etc 


Kk 


THROGMORTON MANAGEMENT LTD | 8 
106 OLD BROAD STREET | at 
LONDON EC2 | P 

LONDON WALL 7330 




















aMcmde 


HER PEOPLE......INDUSTRIES AND 


FACTS ABOUT 


NATURAL RESOURCES...... 


are contained in an illustrated 
booklet of 100 pages entitled 
“ Canada Today ”, issued by the 
Bank of Montreal. A copy will be 
sent free on request. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
Head Office: Montreal 

OVER 750 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA ly 

Resources Exceed $3,000,000,000 wn 
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APPOINTMENTS 





SENIOR MARKET INFORMATION 
ASSISTANT 


E.M.I. International Ltd. invite applications for 
the position of Senior Market Information Assistant. 
The work involves the assimi‘ation, study and 
presentation of market and marketing *<fagrmation 
relating to the Company’s worldwide activitics in the 
consumer products field. Applicants should be young 
men with imagination and a wide interest in 
international affairs. The possession of a University 
degree, relevant industrial experience and knowledge 
of foreign languages would be advantageous. This 
interesting appointment offers a good starting salary 
and excellent prospects. : 

Please write, giving appropriate details and quoting 
Ref. INT/2, to: 


PERSONNEL MANAGER 
E.M.I. INTERNATIONAL LTD. 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


CHIEF ORGANISATION AND 
METHODS OFFICER 


We are co-ordinating organisational investigations into a 
separate Organisation and Methods Group at our Main Works 
in the Midlands and we require a departmental head to control 
its activities. 

Experience in organisation and methods is essential and 
preference will be given to applicants in the 30-45 age group. 

Salary level will depend on qualifications, experience and 
ability and we are prepared to pay up to £1,500 per annum 
for the right man. 

Applications, giving full details, should be sent to the 
Personnel Manager, Ericsson Telephones Limited, Beeston, 
Nottingham, quoting Ref.: OM/EC. — 


GALLAHER LIMITED 


makers of 
SENIOR SERVICE CIGARETTES 


require an 


ECONOMIST 


He will be located at Head Office in London and 
will be required to direct the activities of the 
Company's Statistical Section, and to interpret its 
findings to Management at al! levels. He will be 
required to report on any and all aspects of the 
Company's business and, specifically, this will include 
the co-ordination of the buying policy with sales 
and stocks. Candidates must be between 26 and 
30 years with a good honours degree and at least 
three years’ practical experience in economic analysis 
and/or market research. A knowledge of salcs 
forecasting techniques and statistical methods would 
be an added advantage. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Company Pension Scheme.—Applications 
in writing to the Personnel Adviser, 


GALLAHER LIMITED, 
Granite House, 
97-101 Cannon Sireet, 
London, E.C.4, 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Resident Tutor 
‘Xin the Department of Adult Education, University of 
Southampton. The tutor is primarily required for developing 
adult education in the new town of Crawley, Sussex. Candi- 
dates should have a good degree, preferab'y in Economics, 
Government, or Modern History, and have a lively interest 
in Social Studies. Candidates with previous experience of 
arranging and teaching adult classes will be given special 
consideration. The salary scale applicable ranges from £900 
to £1,650. with a merit bar at £1,300. Membership of F.S.S.U. 
and children’s al'owances. Commencing salary according to 
qualifications and experience. Housing accommodation avail- 
able.—Further particulars from the Secretary and Registrar, 
University of Southampton, to whom applications (nine copies) 
should be sent not later than October 22, 1959. 


PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


_ Assistant required in PR section of the British 
Standards Institution. We want someone who can 
write; with knowledge of, or interest in, industry ; 
with a pleasant personality. A man in late twenties 
with trade and technical or provincial press back- 
ground might suit; or alternatively a younger 
graduate who wants to Icarn the PR ropcs.—Brief 
details, please, to Establishment Officer, 2 Park 
Sureet, London, W.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING ~ 


.__ PROFESSORSHIP OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

The Council invites applications for the newly-created 
Professorship of Political Economy, which wi!l be established 
in the Session 1959-60.—Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar (Room 22 O.R.B.), The University, 
Reading, by whom applications should be received not later 
than Saturday, October 31, 1959. 


Registered as a Newspaper. 
Press, Ltd., London, E.C.4. 





Entered as Sccond Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y. 
Published by The Economist Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, 


A MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER (EXPORT) is required by the PRESTCOLD 
DIVISION of the PRESSED STEEL COMPANY. 
possess a Degree in Economics or have received a good general education with a 
mathematical bias. Preference will be given to applicants who possess some knowledge 


of Export procedures as acquired (for example) by previous employment in 4 Shipping 


Candidates should preferably 


Agency or in an Export Department. The appointment will be based at the Prestcold 


Division’s new factory at Swansea. 


ample scope for development in the organisation. 


Preferred age group 25-30 years. 


There is 


Excellent Pension Scheme in 


operation.—Application should be made in writing, giving full details of age, education, 


experience and present salary, to the Personnel 


Manager, Prestcold Division, | 


Pressed Steel Company Limited, Cowley, Oxford. Please quote Ref. No. E/0051. 





TATISTICIAN / ECONOMIST. not over age 27, required 
for Investment Denartment ef an important financial 
Institution at its Head Office in the City of London. Previous 


investment experience is not necessary but academic or 
professional qualifications are des‘rable, though not essential. 
Excellent prospects.—Replics. which willbe treated ‘in strict 
confidence. should be scent to The Personnel Officer, Box 
No. 2844, c/o Charles Barker & Sons Ltd., Gateway House, 
London, E.C.4. 


VACANCIES AS 


ECONOMIST 
IN THE IRISH CIVIL SERVICE 
Salary Scales; (A) Women and unmarried men under 30 years 


of age : £650 by annual increments to £1,324; (B) Married men 
and unmarricd men over 30: £650 by annual increments to 


£1,526. Higher initial salary depending on qualifications 
and/or experience. Maximum age-limit: 35 years. 
Essential: Candidates must—hold a_ recognised first or 


second c'ass honours University degree in the final examination 
for which Economics or Mathematics or Statistics was taken 
as a major subject and first or sccond class honours obtained 
in that subject, or 

hold a first or second class honours University degree in any 
faculty and have pursued a recognised post-graduate course in 
which Economics or Mathematics or Statistics was included, or 
hold a recognised first or second class honours University 
degree in Commerce, or 

hold ar equivalent qualification. 

Travelling expenses may be refunded tq candidates from 
outside Ircland. Application forms, etc., from Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, 45 Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin. 
Latest date for receiving completed application forms: 
October 15, 1959. 


For other appointments see page 1060 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


Applications are invited for appointment as Lecturer or 
Assistant Lecturer in Pure Mathematics at a salary on the 
scale £900 x £50 — £1,350 (efficiency bar) x £75 — £1,650 
a year for a Lecturer, or within the range £700 — £850 a 
year for an Assistant Lecturer, according to age, qualifications 
and experience. The appointment will take cffect from 
January 1, 1950, if possible, otherwise from October 1, 1960. 
—Appiications (three copies), stating date of birth, qualifica- 
tions and experience, together with the names of three referees, 
should reach the Registrar, The University, Leeds, 2 (from 
whom further particulars may be obtained), not later than 
October 31, 1959. 


HE AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COUNCIL require a 

SECRETARY for their Radiobiological Laboratory near 
Wantage, Berkshire. Duties include gencral administration, 
estate managemem and finance. Age limits 30-45. Salary 
scale £1,000 x £30 (approx.) — £1,290, Contributory super- 
annuation scheme.—Applications. with names of three referees, 
to Secretary. Agricultural Research Council, Cunard Building, 
a3 Regent Street, London, S.W.1, not later than October §, 
1959. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a wide 
range of subjects for the two examinations for London 
Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) at moderate 
fees. 1.149 Wolsey Hall students passed Lond. Univ. 
B.Sc.Econ. exams. 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, 
Statistical, other cxams.—Prospectus (mention cxam) from 
E. W. Shaw Fietcher, C.B.E.. LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. P16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 

AVIES’S Training Course (evening) for prospective 

TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS, 
October 12th to December %h.—Particulars from Davics’s, 
54 Hyde Park Gate. S.W.7. (KNightsbridge 6833.) 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, — especial'y for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Sccretary, DAVIES'S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 

EARN GERMAN THE QUICK WAY 

LEARN IT AT ASHLEY COLLEGE, GER 8782. 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
successful'y prepares students for this Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for those 
secking executive appointments in commerce or industry, 
government or municipal posts.—Prospectus giving details of 
U.C.C. Courses for other London Degrecs, G.C.E.. Law 
Exams.. ctc., from Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, Export, Commercial, 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-examination) courses in business subjects.—Write today 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination 
or subjects in which interested. to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


9}- 


REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


Send for details which show an attractive proposition to 
manufacturers. 
Write to the Managing Director, Remploy Lid.. 25-28 
Buckingham Gate. S.W.1. or telephone ViCtoria 6621 (12 lines). 
STABLISHED reinforced plastics moulders wish to discuss 
confidentially with suitable furniture manufacturer. the 
deve'opment of moulded chair frames and other furniture. 
Substantial research facilities and plant available would 
permit co-operation on a large scale.—Box 1206, 
1GH CLASS CAMERAS.—Leica, Rollei, Contafiex, 
Bessamatic, Retina, Reflex, etc.. now frecly available 
for nen-amateur use: Commerce. Industry, Research: Local, 
Police, Government authoritics: Press, professional photo- 


graphers, Hospitals, etc.—Detai!s and advice from City Sale 
=, Exchange Ltd., 93-94 Ficet Strect, London, E.C.4. FLE 





customers’ 


Modern advertising can put over 


successful publicity campaigns must 


his own business. 


London, S.W.1. 


| “ know-how 
; can sales | 
messages in new and inspired ways. But all | 
be | 


How our advertising agency increases sales 


Whitehall 


a line. 


RINTING IN HOLLAND: Broese & Peercboom of Breda 
now have a resident sales representative in London and 
invite your enquirics for books, periodicals, booklets, etc. 
Box 1207. 
LL about Nu-way oil-firing installed in 2,150,000 homes 
around the world. What it is—what it docs—what it 
costs. Availab'e on credit purchase terms. Send now for 
new illustrated leafiect.—Nu-way Heating Plants Ltd. (Box 
A546). Droitwich. 
ECOND-HAND BOOKS. The Economists’ Bookshop, 
11-12 Clement's Inn Passage. London, W.C.2, invites you 
to submit lists of books on Economics, History and Social 
Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
HARE A FLAT LTD., 175 Piccadilly, HYD 2545, infinite 
care, right person or right flat. 
AR EAST MARKETS—rcliable. fast commercial and 
economic surveys and analyses from Far Eastern Economic 
Review Information Service, 322 Queen's Building, Hongkong. 


YOU KNOW YOUR OWN BUSINESS BEST... 


Modern research techniques can examine} by making proper use of the advertiser’s 
reactions and probe markets. 


” 


language in our latest booklet entitled “ You 
know your own business best.” 
based on the Client’s unique knowledge of , 2Vailable on request to: General Advertising 

Company of London, 18 Charing Cross Road, 
| London, W.C.2. 


| 

| 

is explained in straightforward 
Copies are | 

| 


COVent Garden 2881. 
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JAE ELECTRIC FORK LIFT 
with the edge on themall... 


Briefly this formula sums up what we have achieved in our 

new series of UNIVERSAL Electric fork lift trucks. A more 
detailed assessment reveals exciting comparisons in many 

respects . . . for example these trucks work up to twice the normal 
time on one battery charge. There’s nothing to touch them! 


Details from 
Gn 5H Fe COVENTRY CLIMAX 
ENGINES LIMITED, 
Dept. E, COVENTRY 

















